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In response to an invitation from the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, visited that country in November and December 
1927. In the course of his journey he travelled 5,000 miles by rail 
and 1,500 by car ; visited the large urban centres,and crossed Kaffraria, 
the native territories of the Transkei and Pondoland, and Zululand ; 
and delivered more than fifty addresses to audiences of every kind, 
finding everywhere the keenest interest in the work of the Organisation. 
Finally, by invitation of the Government of Southern Rhodesia, he 
ended his tour by a brief visit to that Colony. 

The result of his tour, with its double purpose of making the 
Organisation and its work better known in South Africa, and of 
obtaining a direct knowledge of conditions and problems in that 
country, has been a rich harvest of information and impressions. 
This is largely due to Mr. Butler’s numerous opportunities of meeting 
officiais, employers, trade union executives, and others, but primarily 
to the possibility of seeing at first hand conditions and affairs in 
Southern Africa. The following articles does not aim at more than 
setting down some of these impressions on paper, but it none the less 
throws valuable light on the essential aspects of labour problems in 
Southern Africa. 


HE invitation of the Union Government, in response to which 

I visited South Africa, is an event of some interest in the 
history of the International Labour Organisation. It may be 
taken in the first place as denoting a growing realisation of the 
importance of the work of the Organisation even in a continent 
which has only been drawn into the orbit of the modern world of 
politics and industry in very recent times. Since the earliest days, 
when at Washington Mr. Gemmill protested against the inadequate 
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representation of oversea countries, successive delegations from 
South Africa have displayed a lively interest in the work of the 
Organisation and have taken an effective and distinguished part 
in its deliberations. But it does not always happen that its signi- 
ficance and potentialities are so well understood by those who 
remain at home as by those who have actually been to Geneva. 
Indeed, at a distance of 6,000 miles, such understanding might 
hardly have been expected. It was therefore gratifying, and at 
first sight almost surprising, to find that the Union Government 
attached such importance to public opinion being better informed 
as to the Organisation and its work. But their invitation had a 
wider significance. It indicated a consciousness that the labour 
problems of Africa too have their international aspect and a desire 
that they should be better understood than has hitherto been the 
case. Probably no country has a more anxious or complex labour 
problem than the Union of South Africa with its mixture of races, 
each with a different philosophy of life and a different standard of 
material well-being. Their problem is no doubt one phase of the 
vast general problem which has been generated in Africa by the 
contact of the primitive black races with European civilisation and 
by their diversion from purely pastoral and agricultural pursuits 
to the service of production under industrial conditions. But in 
the Union the problem presents itself with a special acuity owing to 
the fact, which as yet exists nowhere else in Africa in anything 
like the same degree, that native labour is not simply employed 
under white supervision but is beginning to compete with that of 
white workers, whose mode of life is very different and whose eco- 
nomic needs are much greater. In addition, it is further compli- 
cated by the large coloured or half-caste population, the Malay 
element, and the Indian community in Natal. In 1921 the census 
shewed that there were 1,519,000 Europeans, and 5,409,000 non- 
Europeans including natives, Asiatics, and other races. 

It is also important to bear in mind that the Union consists of 
a federation of four provinces — the Cape Province, the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, and Natal — which have different historical 
development and traditions clearly reflected in their legislation 
which governs them. Under the Constitution, the provinces have 
retained a certain degree of autonomy in respect of education and 
other matters, which are administered by the provincial councils, 
and even on some questions of national importance the law has not 
yet been brought into uniformity throughout the country. This is 
particularly the vase with regard to legislation affecting the natives. 
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In the Cape Province, for instance, the natives possess the franchise, 
which is not the case in any of the other three provinces. Indians 
are not permitted to pass from the Cape or Natal into the Transvaal 
or the Orange Free State. There are differences in the Masters’ 
and Servants’ Acts of the four provinces, although their general 
principle is the same, and other instances of the same kind could be 
found. Seeing that union was only brought about in 1909, the 
process of welding the four provinces into a single unit, even in 
respect of matters which are of federal concern, has not yet been 
completed, a circumstance which makes generalisations about the 
Union as a whole somewhat hazardous. 

The country is for the most part agricultural and its growing 
prosperity may be judged by the following figures relating to some 
of its principal products : 


1913 1925 
Cattle 5,797,000 9,606 ,000 
Sheep 35,808 ,000 32,003,000 
Wheat (quintals) 1,708,000" 2,268,000 
Maize 7,545,000: 10,433,000 
Cane sugar (quintals) 828,000: 2,439 ,000 
Wool (metric tons) 75,200 83,900 
Average 1910/11-1913/14. Average 1909/10-1913/14. 


In addition, however, to its agricultural production, it has 
extensive resources of gold, silver, coal, diamonds, and other 
mineral deposits, as may be seen from the following table, which 
only deals with the more important products : 


1913 1925 
Diamonds (carats) 5,163,547 2,440,398" 
Coal (metric tons) 7,984,000 11,793,000 
Gold (kilos) 273,571 298,591 
Silver (kilos) 29,026 40.435 
1 1924 metric carat weight. 


In recent years, moreover, considerable impetus has been given 
to local manufactures, partly owing to the imposition of protective 
duties, as may be seen from the subjoined table : 


1911 1923-1924 


Establishments 2,473 7,112 
Employees : 
uropean 21,049 66,189 
Other 44,867 116,688 
Power used (h.p.) 140,799 818,268 
Value of gross output £17,248,834 £79,789 ,348 
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Tue MINES 


The gold mines still constitute by far the most important 
South African industry. Their annual output is valued at about 
45 million pounds, their wages bill at about 13 4 millions, and they 
contribute about 2 millions a year to the national exchequer. They 
spend over £6,000,000 a year on food and materials produced in 
the country and employ some 20,000 whites and 200,000 natives. 
The latter are engaged for the most part on contracts of six months 
or more, and are drawn from the native territories of the Union 
and from Portuguese East Africa. They are guaranteed employ- 
ment at an agreed rate of wages and are both housed and fed by the 
mines. The great majority are “ raw natives ”, that is to say, have 
had little or no contact with civilisation, usually know no English, 
and are incapable of looking after themselves unaided. Hence, by 
the Native Regulation Act, 1911, the Government established a 
regular system of inspection under the Director of Native Labour, 
who has power to hear and redress all grievances, to supervise 
recruiting, the execution of contracts, and the payment of wages, 
to assess compensation in the event of accident or injury, and to 
ensure that proper housing, feeding, and medical attention are 
provided for the natives. As the result of these regulations very 
great improvements were made in the conditions under which native 
labour was employed. The action of the Chamber of Mines has 
done much to ensure that the Government’s requirements are fully 
carried out. The Chamber has centralised recruiting in the Native 
Labour Corporation, which, besides organising recruitment, 
exercises supervision over the conditions of employment, the 
payment of wages, and the general treatment of the natives, for 
without good food and good treatment it would be impossible to 
obtain recruits in sufficient numbers. Excellent hospital accommo- 
dation has been provided by many of the mines and the very 
rigorous medical surveillance which is exercised both before and 
during employment has greatly reduced mortality and sickness. 
The native death rate, which was 28.32 per 1,000 in 1908-1919, was 
only 9.99in 1924. This result has been due toa number of contributory 
causes, among which thorough medical inspection, good hospital 
treatment, better feeding, better housing, and more stringent 
safety regulations are important. Every native is now weighed at 
the end of a month’s work, and if found to have lost weight on two 
successive occasions is automatically submitted to medical examina- 
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tion. The improvement in hygiene which has been accomplished 
has been greatly aided by the South African Institute of Medical 
Research and the Miners’ Phthisis Bureau. The Institute was 
founded in 1912 jointly by the Government and the Chamber of 
Mines. The latter bore the whole cost of its original building and 
equipment, and contributes annually half the cost of its research 
activities. The Institute has made a number of contributions to 
medical knowledge, but perhaps the most valuable was the dis- 
covery by its present Director, Sir Spencer Lister, of an effective 
method of inoculation against lobar pneumonia, the most prolific 
disease among natives in the gold and diamond mines. Thanks 
to this discovery the death rate from this cause had been reduced 
from 5 per 1,000 in 1916 to 2.5 per 1,000 in 1925. 
But the most deadly of all diseases among the mining population, 
both white and black, is miners’ phthisis, or silicosis as it is termed 
in its earlier stages, which takes a heavy toll and is at present incur- 
able. Since 1911 it has been the subject of a large number of 
legislative enactments, and an immense amount of research, both 
on the medical side to ascertain means of prevention and, if possible, 
of cure, and on the engineering side, to reduce its incidence through 
better watering, improved ventilation, and other devices. With 
the establishment of the Miners’ Phthisis Bureau by the Govern- 
ment and of periodical medical examinations an enormous mass of 
material has been accumulated and sifted. In the year 1924- 
1925 alone no fewer than 22,823 examinations were made. The 
Bureau now possesses radioscopic and other records of 65,000 cases 
of silicosis and miners’ phthisis, probably constituting a unique 
experience of these diseases. It has been suggested that an inter- 
national meeting of experts convened by the International Labour 
Office might be extremely valuable, in order to discuss the 
pathology and prevention of silicosis. In view of the extent to 
which the study of these diseases has been carried on in 
connection with the gold mines, Johannesburg would be a most 
suitable place for such a conference. 

Another aspect of miners’ phthisis to which great attention has 
been given is that of compensation. Although regular examinations 
and other precautions have reduced the incidence of the disease, 
the number of cases in which compensation is awarded by the 
Medical Board of the Bureau remains very considerable. The 
Miners’ Phthisis Fund, out of which such claims are met, is consti- 
tuted by a levy on the industry, which for the year 1925-1926 
amounted to £866,666. Miners found to be suffering from silicosis ~ 
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in its early stages are entitled to a lump sum, while those suffering 
from secondary silicosis or from tuberculosis with silicosis receive 
a monthly allowance based on their earnings with additions for 
theic dependants. The dependants of deceased miners whose death 
was wholly or partly due to silicosis also receive monthly allowances. 


EvROPEAN AND Native LABOUR 


One other aspect of the mining industry requires mention, 
namely, the relation between white and black labour, a subject of 
perennial controversy and the primary cause of the strike which 
paralysed the Rand in 1922. The constant fear of the white miner 
is that he will be gradually ousted by the native, as the latter 
becomes more and more capable of doing skilled work previously 
reserved by custom to the white man. It is not so much that the 
latter doubts his own ability to compete with the native on equal 
terms as that he believes the latter will be prepared to do the same 
work at substantially lower wages, thereby lowering the whole 
white standard of living. Added to this is the strong repugnance 
of the average white worker to admit the native to social or eco- 
nomic equality with himself, still more to contemplate any native 
in a position of superiority to any white man. The difference be- 
tween the present standards of the races may be judged from their 
wages. The white miner earns a minimum of 20s. a day, which is 
roughly regarded as the minimum “ civilised wage ” by the trade 
unions. The average native miner earns about 50s. to 60s. a 
month, to which might be added perhaps another 50 per cent. 
representing his food and lodging. There is, however, a certain 
proportion of the natives employed on piece work who earn con- 
siderably more. Most of the natives return to their kraals (villages) 
at the end of their contract and expend their earnings in wives or 
cattle, but a growing number are becoming “ detribalised ” and 
seek to earn a regular livelihood on the mines. It is this class 
which is acquiring such a degree of skill as to perturb the white 
miner, and it is this class which feels most acutely the barrier placed 
in the way of promotion, because they are perforce assimilating the 
needs of the civilised man, both as regards food, clothes, and 
houses. These needs are impossible to satisfy on the ordinary 
native wage based on the needs of kraal life, where his house costs 
him nothing, he wears nothing but a blanket, and his food is of the 
simplest. It can hardly be questioned that there is substance both in 
the white man’s fear and in the native’s grievance. The proportion 
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of natives to whites has steadily increased with time, until at the 
present moment it is about 10 to 1, as against about 8 to 1 twenty 
years ago.! The Labour Party and the miners’ union have consist- 
ently advocated a ‘‘ white labour policy’. It has even been claimed 
that the mines could and should be run entirely by white labour, a 
proposal which the employers pronounce as totally impracticable, 
seeing that many of the poorer mines are already running cn a low 
margin of profit. It was in accordance with the general policy of the 
labour movement that the “ Colour Bar” Act was passed by the 
present Government in 1925, permitting the exclusion of natives 
and Asiatics from certain skilled occupations in the mines, such as 
engine drivers and mechanical engineers. The Act has been so 
far limited to these two specific occupations and has only legalised 
what had long been recognised custom. Its practical consequences 
have therefore probably not been very great, but it has made 
the native sense of grievance more acute and has engendered the 
fear that similar legal barriers may be erected in the path of his 
economic advancement in other industries. 

This highly controversial matter has only been touched on very 
briefly, because no reference to the gold-mining industry would be 
complete without it. There is no point on which feeling among 
the workers, white and native, is more keen or upon which they 
are more diametrically opposed. The situation in the mining 
industry is, however, only an illustration of what is happening in 
other parts of the industrial field. The gradual breakdown of the 
tribal system and the emigration of natives to urban centres is 
creating a native working class living under urban conditions. 
Little is known as to their numbers, wages, and conditions, as no 
systematic survey has yet been undertaken. The Economic and 
Wage Commission (1925) accepted 300,000 as the number of 
“ detribalised ” natives, while the Census of 1921 gave the number 
of white wage earners as 513,503. What is certain is that there is 
a growing fear among the white workers that they will be displaced 
by cheaper native labour, and a growing feeling among the native 
workers that they are not allowed sufficient scope for the skill they 
may acquire and that their wages are often insufficient to enable 
them to live decently under urban conditions. The Government 
has just instructed the Wage Board to undertake an enquiry into 
unskilled wages in the Bloemfontein district, which should throw a 
good deal of light on native remuneration and standards of living, 


1 Report of the Mining Industry Board, 1922, p. 11. 
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but there is no doubt that the natives with education and experience 
of civilised ways of life quickly become desirous of improving their 
standard of comfort and therefore become dissatisfied with wages 
based on the needs of an uncivilised existence. It is also the case 
that no clear horizontal line can now be drawn between the wages 
of white and black. There are some natives in semi-skilled occupa- 
tions earning more and living better than that section cf the white 
population whose capacity does not fit them for anything but 
unskilled labour. This fact, though illustrating the inevitable 
rise of the native as his earning capacity improves, does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the economic relation between the races is 
becoming easier. The white man who falls in the social scale feels 
a growing resentment against the native who is rising above him, 
and this psychological factor is an important element in the racial 
difficulty in South Africa. There is a considerable section of the 
white population, estimated at 150,000 or 10 per cent., who are 
without regular employment. Most of them have failed in farm 
life and some have neither aptitude nor inclination for other work. 
The Government is making great efforts to provide unskilled work 
for them on railway construction and afforestation, or to rehabilitate 
them as land workers in agricultural colonies. These efforts are 
meeting with a very fair measure of success and have made a con- 
siderable advance towards solving the “poor white” question. It 
might, however, once more become acute if the alluvial diamond 
diggings ceased to provide a precarious livelihood with a gambling 
chance of fortune for the many thousands who now frequent them. 

Nevertheless, although regular unemployment has been greatly 
diminished, the apprehension of it is still strong among the white 
workers, and largely explains their opposition to the further advance- 
ment of the native. Much of the action taken by the trade unions 
to preserve their crafts from encroachment is inspired by a normal 
desire to preserve their standard of living, but added to it is the 
colour element, which creates a want of sympathy between skilled 
and unskilled such as can be found in no European country, where 
the whole working class is homogeneous. At the same time I found 
from conversation with trade union leaders a good deal of evidence 
that the view was gaining ground among them that their interests 
and those of the native were not so antagonistic as has generally 


* The Report of the Economic and Wage Commission estimated (p. 265) tha t 
5 per cent. of the wage group earning £120-£240 a year were natives and 25 percent. 
of the wage group earning £60-£120, while 8 per cent. of the group earning £36- 
£60 were white, and some whites were earning less than £36 a year. 
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been assumed in labour circles but were capable of reconciliation. 
On this point the Majority and Minority of the Economic and Wage 
Commission were at one, and their findings command general 
assent from those who have studied South African economic con- 
ditions dispassionately. As the Minority put it!, “ by raising the 
standard of living of the native much can be done to increase the 
whole industry of South Africa and thus afford further scope for 
the youth of the country — white or black” ; or in the words of 
the Majority’, “ the white man has less to fear from an improvement 
than from a deterioration in the economic status of the native, 
while both stand to gain from any increase, and stand to lose from 
any decrease in the volume of wealth production as a whole.” 


WacGeE REGULATION 


An interesting feature of the industrial system in South Africa 
is the machinery which is being set up under the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act, 1924, and the Wage Act, 1925, tosecure the adjustment 
and regulation of wages, either by collective agreement or by 
Government action. Under the former, Joint Industrial Councils 
have been set up in the organised industries for settling wages and 
conditions by agreement between the representatives of the employ- 
ers and the trade unions. These agreements when registered by 
the Minister have the force of law, but in trades or occupations 
which are not covered by decisions of the Councils, the Wage 
Board, which consists of three persons appointed by the Minister, 
may hold an enquiry, call for evidence on wages, hours, and profits, 
and recommend to the Minister the fixation of wage rates by order. 
These two Acts constitute an interesting attempt to secure fair 
wage conditions throughout the whole field of industry under 
Government supervision. They have not been sufficiently long 
in operation to enable any final judgment to be formed on their 
working. The Councils have met with difficulties as regards orga- 
nisation and demarcation, as might be expected. Twenty-seven 
Councils are, however, now functioning, the effect of which has been to 
promote confidence between employers and workers and to reduce 
industrial friction to a minimum. But the Conciliation Act does 
not apply to pass-bearing natives, and it was found that in some 
industries there was a tendency to substitute natives for Europeans 


1 Report, p. 319. 
4 Ibid., p. 172. 
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in order to avoid paying the rates agreed by the Councils. This has 
led, on the one hand, to a suggestion for amending the Act to include 
natives, which would raise the question of native representation 
on the Councils, and, on the other hand, to a demand that the 
Wage Board should recommend rates for natives who are not 
covered by the Conciliation Act. The views of the Wage Board 
as to its functions are contained in a statement issued at its 
inaugural meeting on 17 February 1926: 


A careful examination of the provisions of the (Wage) Act will show 
that there are two underlying aims. The first is to safeguard civilised 
standards of living for al] pe of workers, irrespective of race or colour ; 
the second is that the productive energy of the community is not to be 
hampered, so that full scope can be given to that productive energy 
subject to the securing of the first aim. 


_ One of the principal objects of the Board’s policy is to bridge 
the wide gap between the rates of skilled and unskilled labour due 
to the fact that the former are fixed with reference to a “ civilised ” 
and the latter to an “ uncivilised ” standard of living. The Eco- 
nomic and Wage Commission! drew attention to the fact that “the 
native labourer who works with skilled craftsmen in building and 
engineering would receive on the Witwatersrand £1 a week as 
compared with £1 a day or more, which is the skilled man’s rate. 
In England the ratio of the labourer’s rate to the skilled man’s rate 
at the present time is, in building, eleven to fifteen ; in engineering, 
ten to fourteen.” The Chairman of the Wage Board, speaking 
with the experience derived from careful investigation of a number 
of industries, emphasises the same point in terms which summarise 
one of the greatest industrial and social problems in South Africa. 


In South Africa, conditions in agricultural areas from time to time 
have driven large numbers of adult Europeans into the town. They have 
been unable to make a living in the country and they have looked to 
the industrial centres for openings in which they can earn a livelihood. 
The presence of native labourers has fixed the wage for unskilled labour- 
ers at a native wage level. That is so low that these rural Europeans, 
even if they can obtain unskilled work, cannot maintain themselves on 
it. With some training they become capable of rendering quite useful 
service in semi-skilled occupations. Very little scope exists for them to 
acquire that training, and with the division between skilled work for 
Europeans and unskilled work for natives, — the gap already referred to 
— the tendency has been to pass more and more of what may be called 


* Report, p. 9. 
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semi-skilled work over to natives without giving them any special train- 
ing and without, as a rule, any appreciable increase in the wage paid to 
em. 

It would be difficult to e rate the seriousness of the gap between 
wage levels. One of the Board’s aims has been to make steps in this gap 
so that ultimately there may be occupations which will give openings 
for a European at a wage on which, although it is low, he can exist and 
which at the same time will act as an incentive to the more intelligent 
and capable natives to improve their skill so as to enable them to be 
worth that wage. 


The Wage Board is still in an experimental stage, and its action 
has so far been largely negatived by legal decisions, which on tech- 
nical grounds have nullified rates fixed in accordance with its 
recommendations. Its investigations have, however, thrown a 
great dea! of new light on wages and conditions for both European and 
native labour. Moreover, its existence has stimulated the formation of 
industrial councils and with it the organisations both of employers 
and workers. There is every reason to think that with further 
experience the Wage Act will prove its value as a contribution 
towards the solution of the difficult problems which confront South 
African industry by dealing with the low-paid and unorganised 
occupations which are not capable of self-government through 
collective bargaining. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


The success of the Industrial Councils will largely depend on the 
degree of effective organisation which can be built up. The build- 
ing, printing and engineering crafts are well organised, and, together 
with the miners on the Rand, accounted for 25,486 out of 87,147 
members of trade unions in 1924, while of the remainder only 1,228 
were in general manufacturing industry out of a factory population 
of about 120,000.1. With the subsequent formation of Industrial 
Councils in many industries, this figure has probably increased, 
but organisation in the factories is still in its early stages. The trade 
union movement is at present divided into two principal bodies — 
the Trade Union Congress with its seat at Johannesburg and the 
Cape Federation of Labour with headquarters at Cape Town. 
Their jurisdictions overlap to some extent, but neither covers the 
whole of organised labour in South Africa. It was the inability of 
these two bodies to agree on joint representation until the last 


1 Official Year Book of South Africa, 1925, pp. 218, 545. 
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moment which caused the difficulty as to the nomination of the 
workers’ delegate to the last year’s Conference, but there is ground 
for hoping that this difficulty will not recur. Very few of the 
unions admit natives, but the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ 
Union founded in 1920 as a native organisation has grown very 
rapidly, and now claims a membership of 100,000. Its chief strength 
is in Natal, especially Durban. Its members are largely “ detriba- 
lised ” natives engaged in industrial and domestic occupations in 
the towns, but there is also a considerable section employed on the 
coal mines and the farms. It is a general union catering for men 
and women of all trades and all degree of skill, and for this reason 
it has not been able to obtain registration under the Industrial 
Conciliation Act, which only envisages organisations representative 
of a particular trade or industry. The Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union is now undergoing a process of reorganisation, 
however, to enable it to comply with the requirements of the Act. 

Quite recently the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union 
applied for affiliation to the Trade Union Congress, thus for the 
first time claiming recognition for the native workers in industry. 
This application called forth an interesting memorandum from the 
South African Trade Union Co-ordinating Committee, which 
deserves quotation because it states the present position from the 
point of view of the white worker with clearness and ability. 

The memorandum begins by pointing out that “the native 
worker often finds himself in South Africa doing identical work to 
that done by European workers and receiving a very much lower 
rate of pay ”, and that, with the exception of the Wage Act, indus- 
trial legislation has not hitherto been applied to the native. “ The 
native worker therefore sees the only way to self-expression in 
industrial organisation ”, and the fact that he has now succeeded 
in forming a trade union is significant as an indication of the direc- 
tion in which he will move in the future. 

The memorandum then proceeds as follows : 


What is the answer of the European trade unionists ? The European 
worker is haunted by the fear of competition by the great masses of 
native labourers with their low standard of comfort, and consequent 
willingness to accept wages which to the European mean degradation if 
not starvation. He knows instinctively, if not by observation and read- 
ing, that the employing class is ever anxious to exploit the weak, whether 
women, children, or natives, to the detriment of those workers who have 
yond through generations of struggle attained to a higher standard 
of living. 

Naturally this nightmare of the abyss yawning at his feet induces 
him to demand protection even sometimes at the price of gross injustice 
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to those weaker than himself. Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and so the policy hitherto adopted has been one of “ keeping the native 
in his place ” in order that certain of the higher paid jobs might be 
retained as the special preserve of the European worker. If this policy 
had proved successful there might be no need — outside the ethical aspect 
— to be discussing the question. 

Such is not the case, however. The native worker constantly if 
slowly encroaches on these privileged positions. Mining has already 
passed to a great extent into the hands of native and Indian workers. 
Agricultural work has always been almost exclusively performed by 
the same class. 

With the growth of industries and mass production the highly- 
skilled worker is becoming a less important factor. He will never 
eliminated, but the proportion of skilled to so-called unskilled and semi- 
skilled operatives is rapidly diminishing. 

On the other hand, in spite of all his handicaps, the native worker is 
slowly but surely pushi himself into the higher and more responsible 
branches of industry, trade, and even into the great professions (doctors, 
parsons, and lawyers). 


The memorandum concludes with the statement that “ that 
section of the workers who are willing and able to take the longer 
view is already convinced that repression, segregation — either 
industrial or geographical — can only be partially successful and 
then only for a time.” 

At the same time the Co-ordinating Committee did not feel 
able to recommend accepting the application of the L.C.U: Their 
first objection was that if the 1.C.U. were admitted on the basis 
of 100,000 members, it would dominate the Congress, but even 
if its membership were not accepted at this figure, which would 
entail a contribution of £5,000 per annum on the present capitation 
basis, its inclusion in the Congress might prevent important sections 
of white labour from affiliating in the future or cause the secession 
of some unions which now adhered. In other words, at the present 
stage the trade union movement in South Africa is deeply divided 
on this important question of policy. The old view, that the 
native could not and should not be considered as an integral part 
of industry or as an industrial worker subject to the same economic 
needs and economic laws as other workers, has been too long pre- 
valent, both in official and trade union circles, to be rapidly aban- 
doned. Anyone who undertakes an investigation of the views 
of trade unionists will still find this view struggling for survival 
against the logic of circumstances which has given birth to the new 
view that, as the memorandum quoted above puts it, “ sooner or 
later the national trade union movement must include all genuine 
labour industrial organisations, irrespective of craft, colour or 
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creed”. As a transitional arrangement, the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee proposed periodical meetings with the I.C.U. “ for consul- 
tation on matters of common interest”. This suggestion the 
1.C.U. rejected on the ground that “they demand full and equal 
status or nothing”. They claimed that “in numbers, organisation 
and outlook we are unquestionably superior ”, possessing a larger 
membership and a healthier financial position. They concluded 
with the prophecy that “the T.U.C. will sink into the limbo of 
things forgotten as it continues to lose contact with realities owing 
to its short-sighted policy of racial parochialism. ” 

Whether this prediction will be fulfilled, and whether the 
rejection of the first overture made by the white trade unions 
is wise, the course of future events will determine. It is clear, 
however, that the attitude of the white labour movement 
towards the native has already undergone a change and is likely to 
evince further sympathy for its claims and efforts at organisation 
as time proceeds. 

On the employers’ side organisation is also proceeding rapidly. 
In 1925 there were 40 registered associations, a number which has 
since increased, partly due no doubt to the stimulus which the Wage 


Act has given to the formation of Joint Industrial Councils. In 
addition, the gold mines are strongly organised in the Chamber of 
Mines, and there is a Federated Chamber of Industries, which cen- 
tralises the manufacturers’ organisations -f the different provinces. 


CONDITIONS IN NATIVE TERRITORIES 


It is impossible to understand the labour problem in South 
Africa, however, without realising the conditions under which the 
natives live in their own territories, from which come a large pro- 
portion of the workers employed in the mines and in the factories. 

The most important of these territories is the Transkei, a 
country as large as Switzerland, inhabited by over a million natives. 
In this area European settlement is not permitted, and the European 
population is confined to a few hundreds consisting of officials, rail- 
way staff, traders, and police. The latter are very few in number 
and the success of the system of government may be judged from 
the fact that in so large a country there are only 263 European and 
276 native policemen, while in one large district the total force 
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amounted to 2 white and 6 native police, some of them engaged on 
office work. 
The policy of successive Governments, since the Glen Grey Act 
was first passed by Mr. Cecil Rhodes as Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony in 1894, has been gradually to raise the status of the natives 
in the reserved areas by a progressive system of local government. 
The different tribes are in different stages of development, but as 
they have evinced a desire for self-government, the formation of 
district councils, consisting of the resident magistrate as chairman 
and six elected native members, has been encouraged. There are 
to-day 19 such councils in the Transkei, which are federated in the 
Transkeian Territories General Council. The latter consists of the 
Chief Magistrate, 19 resident magistrates and 57 native members 
appointed from the districts, and holds an annual session of about 
14 days at Umtata. The whole of the charges of local government 
are met out of a revenue amounting to about £125,000 a year, en- 
tirely derived from native sources. It is chiefly drawn from a levy 
approved by the General Council, which recommends the alloca- 
tion of expenditure on education, the construction and maintenance 
of roads, hospitals, and the improvement of stock. The effect of 
this system has been to raise the economic and social status of 
the natives in a remarkable degree. Their methods of farming 
- and cattle breeding have been greatly improved, largely through the 
establishment of schools of agriculture at Tsolo and Teko, where 
native demonstrators are trained and sent out to inculcate more 
remunerative and productive methods of agriculture than those 
to which the native in his primitive state is accustomed. The 
fact that all these improvements are being effected with 
their own money spent under their own control naturally 
‘recommends them more strongly to the natives than if they 
had been imposed on them by the Europeans, and has at the 
same time exercised a great educational influence on their minds. 
The need for securing greater yield from the soil and better value 
for their cattle is evidenced by the growing inability of the native 
territories to sustain their increasing population. Probably not 
less than half the able-bodied males in the Transkei are absent at 
any given moment earning money on the mines or in the factories 
in order to maintain their families. Some of them emigrate per- 
manently and become town dwellers, but the great majority prefer 
to return at the end of six or nine months to their simple agricultural 
life, where they can live in the open air without doing much work 
(for, apart from ploughing, the bulk of it is performed by their 
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wives, and the cattle are usually herded by the children), where they 
dwell in thatched mud huts, where they can dispense with boots 
and clothes, and where food is home-grown, cheap, and generally 
adequate. It is true that their standard of comfort is gradually 
improving and that households may be found possessing beds, 
furniture, sewing machines, and even occasionally gramophones, 
but the majority, especially in Pondoland, still prefer a primitive 
existence untrammelled by the trappings of civilisation. 

It will be realised that the difference between their mode of living 
and that of the urban native creates a serious difference in the price 
which they require for their labour, and that when comparison is made 
between them and the European worker the difference is much more 
marked. No doubt this difference will tend gradually to disappear, 
as the native acquires more expensive tastes through prolonged 
contact with civilisation ; but though it is already in operation, the 
process will be slow and is automatically retarded by the low 
wages which native labour at present commands. That the native 
is capable of cultural development, however, may be seen from the 
South African Native College at Fort Hare, founded by the mission- 
ary bodies of different denominations with Government aid, and 
the Lovedale Missionary Institution, founded 57 years ago by the 
United Free Church of Scotland. These two institutions work in 
co-operation, the former giving higher education and the latter 
being largely devoted to agricultural and industrial training. The 
pupils at Lovedale pay an annual fee, and a substantial proportion 
of the capital for the Native College came from native sources, two 
of many proofs which can be found of the native’s growing desire 
for technical and literary education. 

The Zulus are much less advanced than the tribes inhabiting 
the Transkei region. Their tribal organisation has been maintained, 
the communal system of land tenure is intact, their chiefs exercise 
considerable administrative and judicial powers. The witch- 
doctor and the belief in magic still play a large part in their lives, 
as indeed they do in those of all but the highly educated natives. 
Their method of living is still barbaric, and they are under less 
pressure to seek work owing to the comparative sufficiency of their 
lands to meet their present requirements, even exploited by very 
simple methods of agriculture. The wide difference between the 
status of the Zulus and of the tribes in the Western Transkei fur- 
nishes yet another and striking illustration of the variety of native 
conditions to be found in the Union and of the difficulty of evolving 
a national native policy. 
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In addition, mention should be made of Basutoland and Swazi- 
land, which are not under the jurisdiction of the Union Govern- 
ment, but are administered directly by the Governor-General 
as the representative of the British Crown. In Basutoland the 
tribal system has been left almost intact. The native chiefs are 
largely responsible for local government, while there is a central 
council consisting of 95 members nominated by the chiefs, and 
5 nominated by the Government. This council is advisory and 
does not possess executive powers. The population of Basutoland 
is about 500,000, of whom less than 2,000 are Europeans. In 
Swaziland; which contains about 113,000 inhabitants, of whom 
2,200 are Europeans, a somewhat similar system of government 
prevails, though there is no native council. From both these 
territories considerable numbers of natives migrate every year in 
order to seek work in the Union under the same conditions as the 
natives in the Transkei. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


The foregoing narrative will have suggested the variety of 
conditions prevailing in South Africa, but little mention has been 


made of the agricultural life of the country, its citrus farms, its 
wide grazing lands, its sugar plantations, and its rich arable areas, 
which furnish the backbone of the country. The root of every 
economic question in South Africa must be sought in the land. 
The “ poor white” and the detribalised native are alike products 
of the agrarian problem, and it is towards better utilisation of the 
land that South African economists look for the removal of present 
difficulties. The land question as it affects the native has been one 
of the foremost preoccupations of the Government and Parlia- 
ment since the passage of the Native Land Act, 1913, a provisional 
measure intended to stabilise the holdings of Europeans and natives, 
pending further enquiry which was carried out by the Native Land 
Commission in 1916 and subsequently by local committees appoint- 
ed under the Act. The general principle of “ territorial segrega- 
tion ”, that is to say, the allocation of further areas for exclusively 
native holdings, is now generally admitted, and has been embodied 
in a Bill now before Parliament for facilitating native acquisition 
of land, but the difficulty lies in finding suitable areas without 
wholesale expropriation of the existing owners at great cost. At 
present about one-eighth of the land is in native occupation, 
supporting about one-half of the native population, while the other 
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half finds employment with the European farmers or in the towns. 
The competition for native labour between these two classes of 
employment is increasing and, as in most countries, urban wages 
are generally much higher than rural. According to the Minority 
Report of the Economic and Wage Commission, native wages, 
where rations and quarters are given, range from 6s. to 50s. a month, 
to which are often added some rights of tilling and grazing. “ Where 
no rations or privileges are given they range from l5s. to 105s. 
There are many cases where the payment is entirely in kind. ”? 

The agricultural problem is, however, far too large a subject 
for this rapid sketch, which only aims at giving a very general 
outline of some of the principal features of the social and industrial 
system. In considering them it is well to remember that the 
country is very new. It only achieved unity seventeen years ago 
and there are marked divergencies between the traditions and out- 
look of the four provinces. It is confronted with the formidable 
problem of evolving a workable society out of the most hetero- 
geneous elements, containing wider differences and varieties in 
race, culture, religion, and economic and social standards, than can 


perhaps be found in any other community. As the largest white 
population in the African continent, the South Africans are bearing 
the brunt of the search for a modus co-operandi between the white 
and black races. A keen and widespread consciousness of the 
difficulty and responsibility of this problem may be found among 
employers and trade unionists, officials and private citizens, British 
and Dutch alike. 


SouTHERN RHODESIA 


To the north of the Union lies the self-governing colony of 
Southern Rhodesia. The conditions in this Colony, which was only 
occupied by the white man less than forty years ago, and which was 
given self-government in 1924, differ fundamentally from those 
of the Union. In an area of 149,000 square miles, there are less 
than 40,000 Europeans, nearly all of them of British stock, while 
there are 850,000 natives. This disproportion to some extent sim- 
plifies the labour problem, as the scarcity of white artisans leaves 
avenues open to the natives which are practically closed in the 
Union. The agricultural and mineral development of the country 
is proceeding rapidly, and the demand for labour is such that native 


1 Report, p. 263. 
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wages are steadily rising. At present about 11,000 natives are 
employed in mining and about 70,000 on other work outside their 
kraals, but there are also about 94,000 other natives employed, who 
are drawn from Northern Rhodesia, Nyassaland, and Portuguese 
East Africa, while several thousand Southern Rhodesian natives 
who could easily find employment in their own country, go south 
into the Transvaal where higher wages obtain.’ This is an illus- 
tration of the competition for native labour, which is growing 
throughout Africa. Every territory wants to keep its own natives 
for its own development, but no pass restrictions can prevent them 
going into other colonies where they can get better wages and con- 
ditions. This is having the natural effect of improving the wages, 
food, and housing, especially on the farms, and as the cost of 
native labour increases is gradually leading, on the one hand, to its 
more economical and scientific utilisation, and on the other, to 
the introduction of labour-saving machinery. 

In all native affairs the manner in which powers are exercised 
is at least as important as the nature of those powers themselves. 
That the Native Commissioners in Southern Rhodesia are endeavour- 
ing to carry out their difficult and responsible duties in a conscien- 
tious and sympathetic spirit can hardly be doubted, nor are the 
Government less anxious to pursue a progressive and enlightened 
native policy. The rapid disintegration of tribal society and with 
it the undermining of the habitual control of chiefs and parents, 
which was its foundation, has created a problem of immense diffi- 
culty, particularly in regard to juveniles, who, in order to escape 
authority, are drifting into the towns, where they were subject to 
no sort of educative or disciplinary influence, and often obtained 
most undesirable employments. The recent Act prohibiting the 
employment of boys and girls under fourteen except under licence 
from the Commissioners may be open to criticism on points of 
detail, such as the absence of any minimum [age of employment, 
though this has now been largely remedied by instructions issued to 
the Commissioners to the effect that they should not approve licences 
for juveniles under ten yearsofage. The general provisions of the Act, 
however, which were recommended by the Commission on Native 
Education’, were certainly designed with a view to protecting the 
children themselves and to ensuring that, if they escaped from 
parental authority, they and the conditions of their employment 


1 Cf. Report of the Chief Native Commissioner, 1926, p. 5. 
® Cf. Report of the Commission on Native Education, 1925, p. 88 (paragr. 608-614). 
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should be subject to proper supervision and control. The general 
result seems likely to be to restrict the employment of children rather 
than to promote it, and, where it is permitted, to subject the 
employer to conditions ensuring a better moral and physical en- 
vironment than «hat which many children have hitherto enjoyed. 
The Government has also undertaken the task of improving and 
systematising native education, in order gradually to substitute a 
social and moral background for that previously afforded by the 
vanishing tribal organisation with its patriarchal system reinforced 
by witchcraft. Thanks to missionary enterprise aided by State 
grants, there are already more than 1,000 native schools with some 
70,000 pupils. The industrial school of Domboshawa, maintained 
by the Government, furnishes an interesting experiment in practical 
instruction in agriculture and building which is producing important 
results. The pupils, who number 220 and pay £3 a year for a three- 
year course, are so trained as to be capable of earning four or 
five times as much as the ordinary unskilled native, while the 
example of those who have learnt scientific methods of farming 
is already beginning to raise the general standard of native agri- 
culture. 

The Government is also laying proposals before Parliament for 
allocating further large stretches of land to the natives, in order to 
enable them to develop gradually along their own lines in agricul- 
tural pursuits instead of being driven into urban employment. 
The question of introducing native councils on the Transkeian model 
is also under consideration for some of the more advanced districts. 


CoNCLUSION 


Altogether a great deal of thought and effort are being devoted 
to the welfare and future development of the native in Southern 
Rhodesia ; but there, as in the Union, it is an immense problem 
to bridge the gulf between the scientific knowledge and individual- 
istic conceptions of the twenteth century and a social system based 
on communal land ownership, governed by more or less absolute 
chiefs, and largely ruled by superstition. This vast transition, 
which required a thousand years to effect in Europe, is being pushed 
with great rapidity in Africa. The mere contact between the 
white and black races was in itself sufficient to shake the founda- 
tions of the latter’s social fabric, but its dissolution is being hastened 
by the demand for labour for the development of agricultural and 
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industrial enterprises, which has inevitably stimulated the native’s 
desire to acquire European knowledge and European standards. 
Whether they can be successfully assimilated without a long process 
of mental education and moral reorientation is still a matter 
of debate among experts. 

Whatever the future may hold in store, the problem created by 
the enlistment of native labour in European service is, as Lord 
Lugard said recently, one of the greatest problems of the twentieth 
century. Its setting differs from territory to territory. Conditions 
in the Union differ materially from those in Southern Rhodesia, 
which again differ from those in the Congo, in the Portuguese 
colonies, in Kenya, and Tanganyika. As General Hertzog said 
lately, the solution can only be worked out by each community in 
the light of its own conscience and conditions ; but in spite of vary- 
ing circumstances the fundamental problem of harmonising the 
interests of the white and black races is the same everywhere. 
Affecting as it does every part of southern, central, and western 
Africa under European rule, and bringing them into increasing 
competition with each other, it possesses an international as well as 
a national character. This was already indicated both by Art- 
icles 22 and 23 of the Covenant and by Part XIII of the Treaty. 
The League of Nations, and more particularly the International 
Labour Organisation, have already been called upon to assist in 
its solution, and an important part of African opinion will probably 
look increasingly to Geneva for assistance and guidance. It will be 
a long and exceedingly difficult task, requiring the collation.of all 
the wisdom and experience which can be gathered. It may be 
doubted whether these can be made fully available to any Commis- 
sion sitting in Europe, for most of those, both Europeans and 
natives, best qualified to advise are necessarily to be found in 
Africa. Meetings in Africa itself may therefore become desirable 
some day in the future in order to obtain closer contact with the 
actual conditions. It is clear, however, that international co- 
operation can play at least as useful a part in promoting a solution 
of the labour questions of Africa as those of the other continents. 
To ignore them as unimportant would be to misunderstand the 
position which the African continent already holds in the economic 
life of the world, a position which its great resources are bound to 
make progressively important in the years to come. 


Seasonal Fluctuations in Migration : I 


by 
Professor L. VARLEZ 
Technical Adviser and Chief of the Migration Service, 
International Labour Office 


In compliance with the Recommendation on migration statistics 
adopted by the 1922 Session of the International Labour Conference, 
almost all the Governments now communicate their figures to the 
International Labour Office. On the basis of these data a study of 
the influence of the seasons on migration movements already seems 
both possible and interesting — possible, because the flgures available 
are sufficiently numerous to allow of the deduction, not perhaps of 
laws, but at least of certain general conclusions ; interesting, because 
it will be found not only that there are long-period and cyclical fluctua- 
tions, and abrupt changes due to accidental factors, but also that the 
seasonal fluctuations are very clearly marked and have a considerable 
effect in determining the general character of migration movements. 

This study, which deals with the five-year period 1922-1926 and 
is based on the analysis of 74 national tables, falls into two main parts. 


The first, after analysing the various factors determining the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of migration and explaining the method used, 
studies oversea migration, examining in turn for each hemisphere the 
different primary phenomena that can be distinguished. The second 
part, to appear in the next number of the Review, will deal with 
continental migration, with a final section setting out the general 
conclusions that may be drawn from the study as a whole. 


Tue Various Causes OF FLUCTUATIONS IN MIGRATION 


T WOULD appear at first sight that migration movements 
are the outcome of free decisions of individuals acting from 
purely private motives independently of any laws. The mass of 
apparently contradictory statistics concerning migration now 
available is almost overwhelming and seems to reveal little more 
than a confused state of chaos. 

However, closer consideration shows that here, as in all social 
phenomena, certain definite laws are at work controlling the 
behaviour of individuals without their knowledge, even when they 
think they are actuated only by their own free will. These are 
ancient laws, changing with epochs, circumstances, and seasons, 
but still unquestionably laws. They appear with astonishing 
regularity whenever the circumstances remain unchanged, and can 
only be affected by events of great importance. 
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Upon further examination, a whole series of rhythmic fluctua- 
tions, a recurrent pattern, as it were, emerges from the apparent 
confusion, and must be carefully studied by all who wish to under- 
stand migration movements. It is on knowledge of this kind that 
a wise policy regarding migration can be built up, for only those 
who obey her laws can hope to control Nature. 


* 
* * 


The laws of human migration movements may be studied in two 
ways. 

They may be examined separately for every nation, trade, and 
race, where they will appear distorted by the undue influence of 
peculiarities of time, place, and circumstance. It must also be 
pointed out that a national study of migration is useless unless the 
phenomena exhibited by one nation are compared with standard 
phenomena, which can only be determined by comparative study. 

Or they may be examined for the world as a whole, for all 
trades, occupations, and races, in general. From this point of view | 
the influence of special circumstances and temporary local disturb- 
ances is negligible, or at least becomes less important on account of 
the compensatory effect on changing data of the law of large 
numbers. 

It is this second method that has been adopted in the present 
article. 

It must first be pointed out that work already done for various 
countries has shown the existence of certain national phenomena, 
which need not be discussed here. Intvresting analyses have been 
made of the statistics for the-United States, Sweden, Spain, Brazil, 
Argentina, and other countries, which have shown the general 
character of the migration movements of these countries. A par- 
ticularly thorough and careful study for the United States has 
recently been made by Mr. Harry Jerome! ; a glance at this book 
will explain the interest of national studies, particularly when they 
deal with a country as large as the United States, which is a whole 
world in itself. 

But since the creation of the international organisations at 
Geneva, international statistics have made new and rapid progress 
and have provided a means of closer study of the life of the whole 
world. This is specially true of migration questions, with regard 
to which the International Labour Office has to compile and publish 


1 Nationa Bureau oF Economic Migration and Business Cycles. 
New York, 1926. 
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statistics in accordance with a unanimous decision of the Govern- 
ments represented at the International Labour Conference of 1922. 
In compliance with this Recommendation, the International 
Labour Office receives migration statistics from almost all the Govern- 
ments and can thus prepare international tables with little delay. 

In this article the material used is mainly the monthly statistics 
given in detail in the Monthly Record of Migration, published by 
the Office. About a hundred sets of monthly figures of the various 
forms of migration have been appearing in the Record during the 
last five years, making it possible not only to follow the seasonal 
evolution of migration in forty different countries, but also to 
compile general tables. 

Before studying the influence of the seasons on migration move- 
ments, it is to be noted that this is not the only fluctuation that can 
be observed. It must not be forgotten that this fluctuation is 
superposed on another series of fluctuations frequently referred to 
before, the most important of which are the long-period fluctuation 
showing the change in the volume of migration in the course of 
years, and the cyclical fluctuation showing the regular succession 
of years of progress and years of decline. 

It must also be remembered that these fluctuations are some- 
times interrupted by fortuitous causes, such as wars, revolutions, 
or new laws, which frequently have a considerable and lasting effect 
on the development of migration. Long-period and cyclical 
fluctuations have long been known to students of migration prob- 
lems. They are therefore only described in general outline in 
the following pages, so much being essential for understanding the 
importance of seasonal fluctuations.- 


Long-Period Fluctuations 


The International Labour Office has been too recently created 
to enable migration movements to be studied through the course 
of centuries by means only of the figures collected by the Office, 
for a long-period fluctuation cannot be determined in a few years. 

But for some time students in various countries have been 
collecting data in which the steady growth of migration from 1810 
to 1914 is very definitely indicated. 

For example, the exhaustive Swedish enquiry carried out in 
1910 by Mr. G. Sundbarg' clearly demonstrates the development 


1 Den Svenska och Europeiska Folkéknings- och Omflyttningsstatistiken. Stock- 
holm, 1910. 
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of oversea migration from European countries. According to this 
author, the average annual numbers of emigrants for periods of 
ten years are as follows: 


Period Annual average 


1821-1830 34,000 
1831-1840 100,000 
1841-1850 250,000 
1851-1860 355,000 
1861-1870 350,000 
1871-1880 353,000 
1881-1890 710,000 
1891-1900 688,000 
1901-1910 1,336,000 


In consequence of wars and the resulting interruption of migra- 
tion movements, the period from 1911 to 1920 was disturbed to 
such a degree by accidental factors that, even if it were possible 
to compile them, general statistics would be of little interest. 
The publication of any statistics was, moreover, suspended for 
several years in many countries. This period of ten years covers 
in reality three distinct periods. The first, the pre-war period 
(1910-1913), showed a further continuous increase in the volume 
of migration that may be estimated at one-third of the figures for 
1901-1910. During the second period, the actual war period 
(1914-1918), European oversea migration movements were com- 
pletely disorganised, and few statistics were published ; the figures 
are,in any case, very low. Finally, during the third period, that 
immediately following the war, conditions remained much the same, 
for almost all the world’s shipping was being used to repatriate 
troops from overseas who had come to fight in Europe. 

Emigration can hardly be said to have begun to resume its 
normal character until 1920. During that year, 845,000 European 
emigrants were recorded. Accurate statistics are available for 
the period 1921-1926, compiled this time by the International 
Labour Office, and published at regular intervals and in greater de- 
tail than previously. But stable conditions have not yet returned, 
and migration currents continue to show evidence of disturb- 
ances, and it is difficult as yet to determine their general trend. 
Moreover, the figures for a full period of ten years are not yet 
available. It may be pointed out, however, that for the quin- 
quennial period of 1921-1925, an average of only 632,000 oversea 
emigrants from Europe has been recorded, that is to say, less than 
half the pre-war figure. 

It is too early to say whether these figures indicate the end of 
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the very marked advance in migration movements that had been 
observed until 1914, or only a period of stagnation or temporary 
decline, such as occurred so frequently in the history of migration 
during the nineteenth century. But what can confidently be 
asserted is that up to 1914 the long-period fluctuation was very 
definitely suggestive of a steady growth of migration, at least in 
so far as oversea migration from Europe is concerned: 

Such is the general conclusion, for if the national elements of 
the statistics are considered in detail, this marked international 
development disappears — the wood, in fact, is hidden by the 
trees. Examination of the separate countries shows that at differ- 
ent times, different nations and races predominate in turn in the 
stream of migration. At one time it was the Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian countries, then the Germans, then the Slavs, and 
then the Italians ; and to-day the Jewish ethnical groups undoubt- 
edly form the most important element in this collective movement, 
the composition of which changes from year to year. But not- 
withstanding all these various deviations, the general tendency up 
to 1914 was definitely towards increase. 


Cyclical Fluctuations 


This tendency, however, is neither regular nor constant. The 
growth of the current does not resemble that of a mighty river 
becoming deeper and broader as it is joined by each new tributary. 
It may better be compared to a restless sea, a succession of great 
waves beating more and more fiercely upon the shores of the 
countries of immigration, landing a larger number of migrants 
eachtime as they advance, but ebbing to return again with still 
greater violence. This ebb and flow is clearly shown in Figure 1, 
which has been prepared from Mr. Sundbarg’s statistics for oversea 
emigration from European countries, together with the statistics 
compiled by the International Labour Office, and the statistics of 
the Government of the United States for the total immigration 
into that country. 

Upon referring to Mr. Sundbarg’s figures for oversea emigration 
from European countries it will be observed that the volume of 
emigration increased from 1816 (20,000) to 1819 (43,000), declined 
to 24,000 in 1825, and reached 120,000 in 1832. Then there was a 
new decline until 1838 (61,000), then an increase to 320,000 in 
1848 and 583,000 in 1854. This was followed by a decline until 
1861 (194,000), then by a long period of stagnation, followed by a 
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rapid increase to 751,000 in 1822, a fall to 450,000 in 1894, after 
which, and a further period of stagnation from 1894 to 1900, the 
figure was reached of 1,019,000 in 1902, and 1,746,000 in 1906. 
According to subsequent information collected by the Italian 
Emigration Department, but not included in the diagram, this 
figure was considerably exceeded in 1913, which was probably the 
record year for European oversea emigration. It is impossible to 
compile emigration statistics for the years of the war, but since 
1921 the figures of the International Labour Office show a fresh 
decline with considerable fluctuations, the figure falling to 574,223 
in 1924. 

With regard to immigration, a very similar curve is given by 
the statistics for the United States, a country that always absorbed 
more than half the total number of European emigrants and thus 
controlled European emigration movements as a whole. Here and 
there certain differences may be observed arising from the fact 
that the American figures do not refer to the calendar year but to 
the fiscal year, which generally ends in July. The influence of 
immigration from American countries and from Asia must also 
be taken into account. But on the whole the two sets of figures 
represented in the diagram show a parallel development, and it 
may therefore be concluded from this parallelism between two 
similar phenomena studied by entirely different methods that 
on the whole the statistics upon which these results are based are 
reliable. 

If the immigration statistics for the United States are arranged 
in periods of ten years, it will be seen that the difference between 
the maximum and minimum years in any period never falls below 
75 per cent. and occasionally exceeds 80 per cent. of the maximum. 
This is shown by the following table of the maximum and 
minimum annual figures for each period of ten years. 


Period Minimum Maximum 
1820-1829 6,354 27,382 
1830-1839 22,633 76,243 
1840-1849 52,496 297,024 
1850-1859 112,123 427,823 
1860-1869 72,183 352,768 
1870-1879 138,469 459,803 
1880-1889 334,203 788,992 
1890-1899 229,299 579,663 
1900-1909 448,572 1,285,349 
1910-1914 838,172 1,218,480 


The cyclical fluctuation of migration movements is therefore 
quite definite and is entirely independent of the long-period fluctua- 
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tion. In the midst of a steadily increasing volume of migration 
periods of advance and decline are found similar to those exhibited 
by cycles of unemployment. Unemployment cycles and migration 
cycles have in fact several points of resemblance, though in different, 
rather than in similar, directions ; for it is good rather than bad 
times that stimulate migration. Inthe latter case, however, there are 
many other influences at work and the comparison must not be 
pressed too far. 


Accidental Factors 


It must not be overlooked that besides the general tendency 
to increase and the fluctuations caused by cyclical depressions, 
events frequently occur in the lives of nations that interfere with 
the working of natural phenomena. This is particularly true of a 
phenomenon as sensitive to outside influences as a nation’s migra- 
tory capacity. 

Of these accidental factors three that have produced and 
continue to produce a most disturbing effect on the long-period 
curve for migration movements will be discussed here. They are 
wars, revolutions, and the effect of legislation. 

The war of 1914-1918 caused the figures for emigration to the 
United States to fall from 1,218,000 in 1913-1914 to 110,618 in 
1917-1918. The American Civil War had a similar effect, reducing 
immigration to the United States from 427,000 in 1854 to 72,183 
in 1862, with an annual average of 144,000 for the duration of that 
war (1861-1865). Similarly, the revolutions of 1848 raised Euro- 
pean emigration to the United States from 52,000 in 1843 to 427,000 
in 1854. Finally, the United States Quota Law must be mentioned, 
which reduced oversea immigration into the United States from 
572,000 in 1920 to 171,000 in 1925. 

These figures have been taken from the statistics of the United 
States on account of the preponderating influence of this country 
on the migration movements of the world. Similar influences 
would be found at work in all other countries with much migration ; 
they are also found in international statistics, but in a less marked 
degree on account of the compensatory effect on the figures for 
the different countries. 


Seasonal Fluctuations 


Besides these three great factors in the evolution of migration 
— the long-period movement, cyclical depressions, and accidental 
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disturbances — a third fluctuation must be mentioned, namely, 
the seasonal fluctuation, which has an equally definite tendency and 
an equally marked effect. Examination of the figures collected 
by the International Labour Office since 1922 leaves no doubt that 
emigration is an essentially seasonal phenomenon. 

It may be that this observation is not entirely new, and that 
it has already been made in a general way with regard to the 
migration movements of certain countries; but it is impossible 
to get an idea of the phenomenon as a whole from this fragmentary 
study of the different elements that go to make up the sum total of 
migration. In any one country the normal course of these move- 
ments is checked and disturbed to such a degree by particular 
temporary and accidental factors that it is extremely difficult to 
deduce the existence of a general rhythmic movement from such 
material. It is only by eliminating the particular factors and 
examining the question as a whole that an accurate idea of 
the seasonal fluctuations of migration movements can _ be 
obtained. 

But if the figures are to have any value, comparison must only 
be made where it is admissible, and the totals employed must be 
kept clear of any element of confusion. Instead of speaking of 
migration movements in general, it is essential to make a clear 
distinction between the various phenomena constituting migration 
movements. The numerous sets of data published regularly in the 
Monthly Record of Migration provide precisely what is wanted for 
this purpose. 

In the first place a distinction must be made between the north- 
ern and southern hemispheres; for the seasons are reversed in 
these two parts of the world, and if the figures for the two hemi- 
spheres are added together, the seasonal characteristics of both 
disappear. 

Unfortunately the International Labour Office receives very few 
sets of figures for the southern hemisphere, and has therefore only 
been able to compile two migration tables for that part of the world. 
The first refers to oversea immigration in the strict sense, that is 
to say, immigration of aliens, and contains the added totals of five 
national tables ; the second concerns the emigration of aliens, who 
form the bulk of returning emigrants, and contains the added totals 
for four countries. Upon subtracting the number of alien immi- - 
grants from the number of alien emigrants a third figure is obtained 
showing the net emigration from the southern hemisphere. 

For the northern hemisphere a considerably larger number of 
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reports are analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, and four 
emigration phenomena and four immigration phenomena can be 
distinguished. For emigration these are : 


(1) ordinary oversea emigration, i.e. emigration of citizens of 
one country going to an oversea country, for which 
23 national tables have been analysed ; 

(2) ordinary continental emigration, i.e. emigration of citizens 
of one country to another country in the same continent 
(6 tables) ; 

(3) oversea emigration of aliens, i.e. repatriation from overseas 
(5 tables) ; 

(4) continental emigration of aliens (repatriation) (4 tables). 


For immigration, the following tables have been compiled : 


(1) ordinary oversea immigration, i.e. immigration of aliens 
coming from an oversea country (5 tables) ; 

(2) ordinary continental immigraticn, i.e. immigration of 
aliens coming from a country in the same continent 
(8 tables) ; 

(3) immigration of nationals (repatriation) coming from an 
oversea country (13 tables) ; 

(4) immigration of nationals (repatriation) coming from a 
country in the same continent (4 tables). 


If in each case the figures for repatriation are subtracted from 
the general total, four new tables showing net migration movements 
can be compiled : two for oversea and continental emigration, and 
two for oversea and continental immigration. 

There are 77 primary tables in all available, which may be pre- 
sented in 15 different forms corresponding to the various types 
of migration movements that can at present be distinguished. 

The study of these tables leads to certain interesting conclusions. 
Each country will be able to compare its own migration movements 
with the normal migration movements for the world as a whole, 
to see at once any similarities or differences that may occur, and 
test the regular beating of the pulse of its migration movements. 
By means of such comparison the effect of laws and administrative 
measures, both national and foreign, will at once become evident. 

These migration taples may also be compared with certain other 
social phenomena of a similar nature, such as unemployment and 
business cycles. By observing the changes thus shown in the 
numbers of arrivals and departures, the composition of the labour 
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market may be examined more. closely, and the moments deter- 
mined when there is a surplus or a shortage of workers in each 
country. Practical results may also follow with regard to the possi- 
bility of finding successive jobs for workers as they move from 
country to country. 

These figures also throw light upon the psychology of nations, 
which frequently expresses itself in the activity of migration move- 
ments, governed as these are by both economic and intellectual 
factors. 

A knowledge of the seasonal movements of workers will also be 
of particular assistance in the solution of transport problems. 

Finally, a great variety of general observations may be made 
by means of these tabies with regard to the life of the worker, his 
needs and desires, and means of satisfying them, and the conditions 
of life of mankind in general. ~ 

From every point of view, therefore, the effect of seasonal 
influences on migration movements is of particular interest. 


SratisticaL MretHops 


In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the tables that are 
to follow, certain difficulties experienced and the methods adopted 
to deal with them must be taken into account. Some of the diffi- 
culties connected with method are of a general nature. 

(1) It must first be remembered that the month is a defective 
unit of measure. Sometimes it contains 30 days, sometimes 31, 
and occasionally 28 or 29; also it contains a variable number of 
week-ends. Differences of more than 10 per cent., and sometimes 
reaching 25 per cent., naturally affect the averages. In order to 
arrive at comparable units, the month would therefore have to be 
reduced to a uniform length of 30 days, as certain writers have 
already tried to do. But, on the other hand, this would involve 
substituting a theoretical figure for an actual figure, and might, 
perhaps, lead to still greater difficulties. In this article, therefore, 
the calendar month has been adhered to without modification. 
It is only in cases where a “ daily” average is indicated that the 
difference in the length of the months has been taken into account, 
and this average has been used to calculate the divergence between 
the months of highest and lowest migration. 

(2) For various reasons it has only been possible to use 74 natio- 
nal tables in the study of the ten primary migration movements 
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to be considered. The other tables are either incomplete or do not 
cover a full year, or are of such a special nature that they cannot 
be used to compile general tables. This is in particular the case 
with regard to tables for migrants in transit. The mere fact that 
there are 74 tables relating to ten phenomena shows how wide a 
field remains to be investigated. However, additional tables are 
being added every month. For November 1927, for example, four 
new tables became available. But too much importance must 
not be attached to this statement, as most of the important coun- 
tries and of the important migration move ments are included in 
the 74 tables already included. 

(3) The imperfect geographical distribution of the taples is 
perhaps of greater importance : whereas 65 tables are available for 
the northern hemisphere, there are only 9 for the southern hemi- 
sphere, where, however, there are considerably fewer countries, and 
migration movements are less frequent and less important. With 
regard to the distribution by continents, it will be observed that 
the figures refer mainly to Europe (47 tables), then to America 
(10), Asia (9), Oceania and Africa (4each). It must also be remem- 
bered that statistics for direct emigration and immigration 
(44 tables) are more generally studied than those for returning 
emigrants and repatriation (30 tables). Similarly emigration 
(41 tables) has been examined more frequently than immigration 
(33 tables). It is evident that considerable progress is still to be 
made in this direction. 

(4) The variations in the annual numbers of migrants shown 
in these pages can give no idea of the total volume of migration. 
The number of tables received from the Governments has increased 
rapidly (36 in 1922, 42 in 1923, 49 in 1924, 63 in 1925, 74 in 1926), 
and the absolute increase in these numbers shows that the 
collaboration in this enquiry is steadily extending. In view of the 
greater number of data recorded in recent years, the reader who 
wishes for statistical exactitude will have to make certain modifi- 
cations, in such manner as may seem most suitable to him ; he will 
find all the necessary material for this work in the Monthly Record 
of Migration. 

(5) It must not be forgotten that the monthly fluctuations 
mentioned are superposed on regular movements of advance and 
decline that are entirely independent of these monthly fluctuations. 
Other things being equal, the figures for December are naturally 
higher than those for the preceding months in periods when 
migration is increasing, and lower in periods of decline. Certain 
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modifications must be made in this connection, but they are not of 
great importance, for, generally speaking, migration movements 
in the period under observation have been comparatively stable. 

(6) The 14 recapitulatory tables to be given later contain the 
figures that have been appearing country by country in the 
Monthly Record of Migration since 1922. In two cases there is 
only a quarterly figure, together with monthly figures for the other 
nine months ; the quarterly figure has therefore been divided by 
three in order to have a full set of monthly figures for the year. 
Any error made in this way is of little importance in relation to 
the whole, and certainly less serious than the omission of these 
countries for the year in question would have been. 

(7) Some countries do not yet make any clear distinction in 
their statistics between the emigration of “ citizens of the country ” 
and the emigration of aliens, though these are two entirely different 
movements, the one being true emigration and the other repatria- 
tion. In the following tables, therefore, the countries that do not 
make this distinction have been placed in the category to which they 
logically belong. This arrangement involves only a small degree of 
inaccuracy, for it is certain that few persons come from overseas 
to settle in Belgium or in Italy, and that nearly all the emigrants 
who leave Argentina or Australia are reyatriated nationals of other 
countries and not true emigrants. In all other cases, the indica- 
tions on the monthly tables are strictly adhered to. 

(8) In order to compare the monthly fluctuations in migration 
movements over the quinquennial period, the method of percent- 
ages has first beenapplied. Thecolumn following those showing the 
numbers of migrants in these tables shows the ordinary percentage 
for each month calculated by taking 100 as the annual total. 
The drawback to this method is that the monthly average works out 
at 8.33 per cent. In addition, therefore, to this somewhat compli- 
cated figure, the monthly proportions have been calculated on the 
basis of 1,200 for the whole year, giving a monthly average of 
100, thus making it easier to see the relative importance of the 
fluctuations. 

(9) These calculations, on the basis of 1,200 for the year, give 
an index number for the quinquennial period. The monthly 
average for the period 1922-1926 being 100, the index number for 
each month shows the variation in relation to this average. This 
seemed to be the most suitable method to use here. It was quite 
impossible to base calculations on the first month of 1922, on 
account of the rapid increase (on an average from 36 to 74) in the 
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number of tables used. Nor could the figures for January be used 
as a basis for an index number, owing to the variable and rather 
special nature of migration movements in this month in every year ; 
the results thus obtained might, in certain cases, have been mis- 
leading. The method chosen seems thus to be the most accurate. 
Being based on the figures for five consecutive years, it may also 
be used to measure the extent of future monthly fluctuations in 
migration movements. 

In the following analysis no reference is made to any pheno- 
menon that is special to one particular country. The reader who is 
interested in the situation of any one country will find in the 
Monthly Record of Migration all the material required to make 
his own calculations for the country in question. These calcula- 
tions and the conclusions to be drawn from them cannot be given 
in this article, but will be found to be of considerable interest. 

It must again be pointed out that the recapitulatory tables 
given in these pages apply to a number of countries varying from 
4 to 23 according to the amount of information received by the 
International Labour Office. 


OVERSEA MIGRATION 


The various recapitulatory tables will now be considered. 


OVERSEA EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 


This constitutes emigration in its true sense, being emigration 
of persons leaving their native country to settle overseas. It is 
also the form of emigration that receives particular attention from 
the Governments, who send 23 tables every month to the Inter- 
national Labour Office. In this way 2,424,150 emigrants have 
been counted during the five years under consideration. Some 
of these emigrants go to the northern hemisphere and some to the 
southern hemisphere ; up to the present, however, it has been 
impossible to make this distinction in the tables, and the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them are liable to be somewhat 
complicated by this fact. 

The following table gives the figures for this form of emigration 
for each year in the period 1922-1926 and for this quinquennial 
period as a whole. 
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TABLE I. OVERSEA EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS FROM COUNTRIES 
IN THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


1922" 1923! 1924* 1925 1926* Total* 


15,317 | 30,161 | 30,783 | 39,460 | 45,521 | 161,242 
12,456 | 33,397 | 30,746 | 35,180 | 47,245 | 159,024 
17,870 | 37,728 | 33,649 | 45,212 | 57,028 | 191,487 A 94.8 
16,887 | 39,172 | 32,779 | 46,927 | 61,166 | 196,931 97.2 
18,994 | 39,227 | 27,936 | 44,782 | 47,397 | 178,336 ° 88.8 
24,845 | 44,074 | 21,365 | 34,391 | 39,722 | 164,397 . 81.6 
23,928 | 44,252 | 16,457 | 36,304 | 43,045 | 163,986 81.6 
41,477 | 53,915 | 21,747 | 36,007 | 47,416 | 200,562 99.6 
44,767 | 60,646 | 34,962 | 49,655 | 57,583 | 247,613 
51,384 | 76,058 | 45,885 | 61,263 | 67,823 | 302,413 . 150.0 
52,186 | 68,945 | 43,124 | 51,202 | 56,557 | 272,014 ° 134.4 
32,412 | 46,038 | 31,062 | 33,332 | 43,301 | 186,145 ° 92.4 


1352,523 |573,613 |370,495 |513,715 | 613,804 |2,424,150 1,200 


1 15 countries included: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 

2 16 countries: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Hungary, Trish 
Free State, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 

318 countries : Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Great Britain, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Norway, Palestine, Poland, Portugal, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 


Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 
4 23 countries: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Finland, , Great 


Britain, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Palestine, Poi tu- 
gal, Rumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 


The monthly fluctuations for each of the 60 months examined 
can also be shown in diagrammatic form (see Figure 2). 

It must not be forgotten that it is only the fluctuations in the 
course of the year that must be considered, the apparent increase 
of migration being due to the larger number of data used. The 
emigration of the nationals of the country is shown in the diagram 
by the upper curve. For purposes of comparison the net emigra- 
tion is also shown. This will be examined later ; it is obtained by 
subtracting the number of repatriated persons (shown in black 
between the two curves) from the total number of emigrants. 
Thus in Figure 2 the upper curve shows the total emigration 
(gross), the black part shows the immigration of nationals 
(repatriation), and the shaded part shows the net emigration. 

Unfortunately the conclusions to be drawn from table I are 
not so definite as those to be drawn from the tables given later. 
This is due to the fact that during almost the whole of the period 
in question the formula for the application of the Quota Law in 
the United States was continually changing, which had a consider- 
able effect on the natural fluctuations of migration. This influence 
is so contradictory that in his great work on migration cycles in the 
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Fic. 2. Oversea EMIGRATION FROM THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE: EMIGRATION 
AND REPATRIATION OF NATIONALS. 


United States, published in 1926, Mr. Harry Jerome felt obliged 
to disregard the post-war period entirely in so far as seasonal emi- 
gration is concerned, and to limit his investigations to the years 
preceding 1914. The effect of the Quota Law of the United States 
is less marked in the recapitulatory tables given here, but it has 
none the less a very decided influence and constitutes one of the 
“ accidental factors ” that must be taken into account in a study 
of the fluctuations of migration movements. 

In Figure 2 the upper curve relating to the emigration of 
nationals shows that the maximum migration occurs regularly in 
October, except in 1922, when it was reached in November, though 
the figures were very little higher than those for October. This 
was due to the simultaneous effect of two different causes. First, 
there was the effect of the Quota Law of the United States, which, 
especially in the early years of the period, encouraged emigration 
in the second half of the year. But besides this artificial factor, a 
natural influence was at work having a similar effect. Since the 
spring begins at this time in the southern hemisphere, large num- 
bers of agricultural labourers arrive and immigration is always 
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very high at this period. At present a larger volume of oversea 
emigration is directed towards South America than towards the 
United States. Hence oversea emigration from the northern hemi- 
sphere, which is almost exclusively European (21 countries out of 23), 
reaches its maximum in October. 

So much cannot be said of the minimum, which under the 
influence of opposing factors showed great instability during the 
period in question. For this quinquennial period and for 1922 
the minimum occurs in February (the shortest month in the year), 
while it is found in January for 1923, in July for 1924, in December 
for 1925, and in June for 1926. There is no indication here of a 
stable phenomenon, the effect of normal causes being overcome 
by that of accidental factors. ‘ 

On the other hand, even in this disturbed period certain constant 
phenomena recur every year. For example, oversea emigration 
always increases in March, September, and October, and always 
declines in November and December. The tendencies in the other 
months differ from year to year, but broadly speaking there is an 
advance in April and August and a decline in February, May, 
June, and July. 

On an average, 1,130 emigrants left daily in February and 1,951 
in October, or a ratio of 100 to 178. At first sight this difference 
appears sufficiently large to place emigration definitely among sea- 
sonal phenomena. But, as will be shown later, the difference is in 
reality exceptionally reduced by the action of contradictory factors, 
as is shown by the more detailed tables for immigration, in which 
it has been possible to distinguish between the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres. The divergence, represented by the figure of 
178 per cent. for oversea emigration, amounts to 264 per cent. for 
immigration in each hemisphere, but is only 197 per cent. if the 
figures for immigration in both hemispheres are added together. 


OveERSEA IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS 


The oversea emigration of nationals of a country has for its 
correlative the oversea immigration of aliens, i.e. immigration in 
its true sense whereby new arrivals settle in an oversea country. 

The figures of 1,764,478 immigrants arriving in the northern 
hemisphere and 953,098 in the southern hemisphere, or a total of 
2,717,576, correspond to the figure of 2,424,150 departures men- 
tioned above. The excess of immigration is perhaps due to the fact 
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that the statistics are more complete and that the International 
Labour Office is in closer touch with the countries of immigration, 
but it is undoubtedly, at least to some extent, due to the fact that 
immigration of aliens includes not only the immigration of nationals 
coming from their native country, but also that of a certain 
number of aliens (impossible to determine at present) coming 
from countries other than their own (indirect emigration, 
emigration in transit, emigration of refugees and aliens who are 
not returning to their native country). 

There are a sufficient number (5) of tables for the southern hemi- 
sphere to enable the two hemispheres to be examined separately. 


Oversea Immigration of Aliens in the Northern Hemisphere 


The main countries considered here are the United States, 
Canada, and Palestine. 


TABLE Il. OVERSEA IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS IN THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE 


1922! 1923 1924? 19253 1926¢ Total® 


13,146 | 19,500 | 16,924 | 13,214 | 13,337 76,121 

7,585 | 19,774 | 14,628 | 15,975 | 15,355 73,317 
12,624 | 31,609 | 21,315 | 25,839 | 31,219] 122,606 
15,044 | 36,269 | 27,723 | 27,523 | 35,036 | 141,595 
24,851 | 41,257 | 26,042 | 31,209 | 37,220 | 160,579 
20,632 | 28,362 | 24,936 | 24,412 | 23,196 | 121,538 
37,208 | 72,360 | 11,305 | 19,429 | 24,154 | 164,456 
37,362 | 86,125 | 21,744 | 24,022 | 27,998 | 197,251 
44,087 | 76,707 | 22,897 | 23,601 | 29,008 | 196,300 
46,677 | 76,369 | 21,061 | 27,355 | 29,318 | 200,780 
42,287 | 77,171 | 20,203 | 23,461 | 25,936 | 189,058 
26,538 | 39,565 | 16,932 | 18,652 | 19,190 | 120,877 


PSS KK 
OR COON te 


328,041 |605,068 [245,710 |274,692 |310,967 |1,764,478 


1 2 countries included: Canada, United States. 

2 3 countries: Canada, Irish Free State, United States. 

3 5 countries: Canada, Irish Free State, Palestine, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, United States. 
* 4 countries: Canada, Irish Free State, Palestine, United States. 


In order to illustrate this table, Figure 3 has been prepared 
on the same plan as the preceding diagram ; it shows at the same 
time the curves for gross emigration of aliens, for immigration 
(repatriation), and for net emigration, which will be considered 
later. 

These figures also show the disturbing influence of the Quota 


Month | | | number 
Jan. | 51.6 
Feb. 50.4 
March 82.8 
April 96.0 
May 109.2 
June 82.8 
July 111.6 
Aug. 134.4 
Sept. 133.2 
Oct. 136.8 
Nov. 128.4 
Dec. 82.8 
Total | | 1,200 
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Fia. 3. Oversea IMMIGRATION IN THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE : 
IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION (REPATRIATION) OF ALIENS. 


Law of the United States. Though the maximum figure occurs in 
October for oversea immigration as a whole over the entire period, 
as is the case for emigration, this maximum is the resultant of very 
divergent data. In the various years the maximum occurs in turn 
in October, November, April, and in the last two years in May. 
The regulating influence of Canada, which is beginning to take the 
place of the United States as the important country of immigration 
in the northern hemisphere, is very evident in this large volume of 
spring immigration. 

As to the minimum, it occurs, as before, in February for the 
period as a whole and in January and February in the separate 
years, except in 1924, when the Quota Law of the United States 
had a particularly disturbing effect. 

If the figure for each month is compared with that of the preced- 
ing month, it will be found that the number of immigrants always 
increases in March, April, and August, and decreases in January, 
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February, and December, and that for the other six months the 
general tendency, although varying in different years, is on the 
whole towards an increase in May, July, and October, and a 
decrease in February, September, and November. 

If the seasonal effect is calculated on the basis of daily immigra- 
tion, it will be seen that the figures for February are no longer the 
lowest. The average for February was 520, while that for January 
was only 491, and that for the record month, October, was 1,297. 
Thus the figures for the two months of lowest and highest immi- 
gration are in the ratio of 100 to 264, showing a considerably 
greater difference than that found for emigration from the northern 
hemisphere. 


Oversea Immigration of Aliens in the Southern Hemisphere 


The following table, dealing with 953,098 recorded immigrants, 
can be given for this form of immigration. 


TABLE III. OVERSEA IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS IN THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE 


s 


1922! 1923? 1924? 19258 1926¢ Total* 


$3 


8,602 | 18,148 | 18,261 | 20,083 | 11,645 76,739 
6,388 | 14,297 | 13,771 | 15,084 | 15,760 65,300 
6,841 | 17,063 | 14,613 | 19,657 | 17,209 75,383 
7,051 | 12,716 | 10,205 | 13,367 | 15,039 58,378 
5,457 | 17,218 | 10,882 | 14,431 | 18,401 66,389 
4,825 | 12,999 | 9,804 | 12,680} 11,007 51,315 
5,747 | 12,243 | 9,251 | 11,338] 13,413 51,992 
4,511 | 12,965 | 9,438 | 11,132] 15,234 53,280 
12,100 | 15,056 | 12,785 | 13,287 | 17,221 70,449 
18,107 | 27,963 | 23,082 | 22,911 | 26,536 | 118,599 
22,992 | 30,502 | 25,010 | 24,455 | 29,859 | 132,818 
26,843 | 27,806 | 25,296 | 24,550 | 27,961! 132,456 


OSS 


129,464 |218,976 | 182,398 |202,975 |219,285 | 953,098 


countries included: Argentina, Paraguay. 

countries : Argentina, New Zealand, Paraguay, South Africa. 

countries: Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 
countries: Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, Paraguay, South Africa. 


Figure 4 has been prepared from these figures in the same way 
as the two preceding diagrams ; it also shows the repatriation curve 
and the curve of net immigration of aliens in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 


Index 
Jan, 96.0 
Feb. 82.8 
March 94.8 
April 73.2 
May 84.0 
June 64.8 
July 66.0 
Aug. 67.2 
Sept. 88.8 
Oct. 148.8 
Nov. | 166.8 
Dec. 166.8 
Total SS | = | 1,200 | 
24 
$4 
45 
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Gross emigration of aliens Emigration of aliens Net immigration of aliens 
(mainly rapatriation) 


* Figures for emigration in 1922 are not available. 


Fie. 4. OverseA IMMIGRATION IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE : 
IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION (REPATRIATION) OF ALIENS. 


From the above diagram it will be seen that the “ accidental 
factors” that disturbed immigration to such an extent in the 
northern hemisphere have not been at work here, and from the 
seasonal point of view the movement is remarkably regular and 
constant. This does not mean, however, that the figures for 
immigration in the southern hemisphere are entirely free from the 
influence of the decline in migration towards the United States, but 
that this influence is felt only after a considerable period, and has 
no effect upon the seasonal fluctuations. 

Here immigration shows a high maximum during the spring of 
the southern hemisphere (October, November, December) and falls 
to a minimum in the winter (June, July, August). If the curve for 
the five years is examined in detail, a surprising parallelism will be 
found. Inevery case immigration falls to a minimum in June, July, 
and August, and begins to increase rapidly in September, continu- 
ing more and more rapidly in October and November, reaches its 
maximum in December, falls rapidly in January, and, though 
fluctuating slightly, on the whole continues to fall, reaching its 
minimum in June. 

It might be supposed at first sight that the amplitude of the 
seasonal fluctuations would on the whole be greater than for the 
northern hemisphere in view of the more agricultural character 
of the southern hemisphere. On the contrary, it will be found 
to be identical. 

With regard to the average daily immigration, the true minimum 
occurs in July, with 335 immigrants, and the maximum in Novem- 
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ber, with 885, or a difference represented by the ratio of 100 to 264, 
and thus identical with that for the northern hemisphere. Some 
conclusions as to the elasticity of migration movements may 
perhaps be drawn from the identity of these figures. 


OveRSEA REPATRIATION 


In order to understand the character of migration movements, 
it is not sufficient to examine the departures of nationals and the 
arrivals of aliens. Return movements must also be studied. 

Up to the present these return movements have been less 
generaily investigated than the direct movements. In order to 
understand the meaning of the figures that are to follow, some 
allowance must be made for the fact that fewer statistics are avail- 
able, at least in so far as return movements from overseas are 
concerned. 

The recorded number of departures of repatriated persons 
reached a total of 646,113 (421,953 for the northern hemisphere and 
224,160 for the southern hemisphere), and the total number of 
arrivals was 778,146. There is a sufficient similarity between these 
totals, but they are made up of different elements. 

The phenomenon of repatriation will be examined from two 
points of view, that of the departure of aliens and that of the return 
of nationals to their native country. 

It may be pointed out that though the return of nationals is 
undoubtedly repatriation, the emigration of aliens is not always so, 
for, besides a majority of persons who are returning to their native 
country, there are always a larger or smaller number of former 
immigrants who are leaving for another country but are not return- 
ing home. 


Emigration of Aliens 


As has been shown, this phenomenon can be studied for five 
countries of the northern hemisphere and five of the southern 
hemisphere ; in the two cases repatriation movements are affected 
by entirely different seasonal influences. 


(a) Oversea Emigration of Aliens in the Northern Hemisphere. 


The following table can be given for this form of emigration. 
The same figures were used in the black part of Figure 3. 
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TABLE IV. OVERSEA EMIGRATION OF ALIENS IN THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


1922" 19231 1924! 1925 1926* Total® 


7,085 | 3,777) 5,485 | 6,007] 5,313 27,667 
6,558 | 2,459! 3,374] 3,840] 3,482 19,713 
7,865 | 3,089 | 3,957] 4,813] 3,763 23,487 
12,208 | 4,171 4,987 | 5,309] 5,283 31,958 
11,410 | 5,363] 6,291 8,179 | 6,030 37,273 
11,832 | 4,985 | 6,444] 5,596} 8,109 36,966 
14,214 | 7,667 8,178 | 8,764 7,857 46,680 
9,954 | 6,073 | 8,292 7,633 | 8,429 40,381 
7,095 | 5,570} 8,899 | 7,254) 7,693 36,511 
6,715 | 6,762 | 8,482 7,745 | 6,530 36,234 
6,553 | 6,552} 8,238] 6,693 | 7,603 35,639 
7,640 | 9,100] 13,845] 8,854 | 10,005 49,444 


— 


Total {109,129 | 65,568 | 86,472 | 80,687 | 80,097 | 421,953 


11 country included: United States. 
2 4 countries: Irish Free State, Palestine, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, United States. 
® 5 countries: Irish Free State, Germany, Palestine, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, United States. 


Although the return of persons to their native country is 
unaffected by laws such as the Quota Law, it has been to some 
extent influenced by post-war conditions. Consequently the figures 
for 1922 are particularly high, and differ considerably from those 
for the following years. But from 1923 onwards the minimum for 
emigration, which was in November for 1922, remained firmly 
in February throughout the rest of the quinquennial period under 
observation. Similarly the maximum, which was in-July in 1922, 
was in 1923 already approaching its normal point of equilibrium, 
December, which it reached in 1924 and has remained at ever since. 
It would seem that the approach of Christmas and the New Year, 
which are traditionally celebrated in the home, have a distinct 
sentimental influence on migrants, urging them to return to their 
own country and friends. 

If the figures are examined month by month it will be seen that 
there is always an increase in the number of returns in March, 
April, and December, and always a decrease in January and Febru- 
ary, while in most years there is a tendency to increase in May and 
July and to decrease in the other months (June, August, September, 
and October). 

The daily average of repatriation works out at 140 departures 
in February and 319 in December, a difference represented by the 
ratio of 100 to 226, or slightly less than that for oversea emigration 
but higher than that for immigration in the northern hemisphere. 


Pereen- | Index 

Jan. | | 78.0 
Feb. 56.4 
March 67.2 
April | 91.2 
May 105.6 
June | 105.6 

July 132.0 

Aug. 115.2 

| Sopt. | 104.4 
Oct. 103.2 
Nov. 100.8 

Dec. | 140.4 

= 1,200 

| 
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(b) Oversea Emigration of Aliens in the Southern Hemisphere. 


Oversea emigration of aliens from countries in the southern 
hemisphere is shown in the following table. The same figures 
were also used in Figure 4. 


TABLE V. OVERSEA EMIGRATION OF ALIENS IN THE 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE! 


1923? 19248 1926 


1,091 3,631 | 4,850] 4,898 
1,322} 4,319] 5,714) 5,664 
1,415 | 4,797 | 7,566] 7,939 
1,481 | 6,776 | 7,761 | 9,407 
1,421 | 8,697 | 10,078 | 9,703 
1,260 | 6,479 | 6,829) 9,064 
1,107 | 6,079 | 7,813] 8,613 
1,067 | 4,381 4,947 | 5,403 
1,117; 3,793} 4,500) 4,751 
1,025 2,654 | 4,091) 4,478 
1,336 | 3,272] 5,004| 4,752 

863 | 1,977 | 4,076) 4,899 


ese 


Total 14,505 | 56,855 | 73,229 | 79,571 


1 No figures for 1922. 

2 2 countries included: New Zealand, South Africa. 

* 3 countries: Argentina, New Zealand, South Africa. 

* 4 countries: Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 


It was only in 1923 that the International Labour Office began 
to receive information under this heading, so that this table covers 
only four years, instead of five, as do the others. 

It will be seen that here also the development of the return 
movement has not been interfered with in any way, and that 
repatriation, which is almost always towards a country in the 
northern hemisphere, follows an opposite course in the southern 
hemisphere to that of repatriation from the northern hemisphere. 
In the southern hemisphere the lowest figures are in December 
and the highest in May. Between these two extremes the move- 
ment increases and decreases continuously, with none of those 
sudden changes or slight ups and downs that occur in most of the 
other migration statistics. The only exception to this almost 
perfect regularity is a slight increase in November, apparently due 
to the very general desire of migrants to spend the end of the year 
in their native country. 

The figures vary from a minimum of 95 daily departures in 


Month | | Totalt L 
Jan. 14,470 78.0 
Feb. 17,019 91.2 
March 21,717 116.4 
April 25,425 135.6 
May 29,899 159.6 
June 23,632 126.0 
July 23,612 126.0 
Aug. 15,798 85.2 
Sept. 14,161 75.6 
Oct. 12,248 66.0 
Nov. 14,364 76.8 
Dec. 11,815 63.6 

| 224100 | mm | 1,200 
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December to a maximum of 240 in May, a difference represented 
by the ratio of 100 to 253, which is greater than that for the north- 
ern hemisphere. In this case the effect of seasonal influences is 
more marked. 


(c) Oversea Immigration of Nationals in the Northern Hemisphere. 


The following table deals with repatriation from the point of 
view of the mother-country, to which a certain number of its 
nationals are returning. The same figures were used in Figure 2. 


TABLE VI. OVERSEA IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS IN THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Month 1922! | 1923? | 19249 | 1925¢ | 19265 | Total® “4 —_. 
Jan. 6,792 | 3,297| 6,022] 8,096| 8,891| 33,098| 4.3] 51.6 
Feb. 8,498| 4,033] 5,502] 9,390] 9,842| 37,265] 57.6 
March 9,800 | 6,825] 8,150] 12,721 | 16,464| 53,960| 6.9| 82.8 
April 11,481 | 7,520] 9,537 | 20,311 | 20,244] 69,093] 106.8 
May 16,438 | 8,911 | 12,542 | 22,542 | 28,717| 89,150] 11.5| 138.0 
June 16,994 | 10,914 | 14,929 | 23,731 | 26,887 | 93,455] 12.0| 144.0 
July 15,670 | 9,137 | 13,887 | 24,467 | 25,499] 88,660| 11.4] 136.8 
Aug. 12,969 | 7,674 | 12,819 | 18,790 | 22,643 | 74,895] 9.6| 115.2 
Sept. 9,470 | 6,259| 9,370] 15,802 | 18,156] 59,057] 7.6] 91.2 
Oct. 6,968 | 7,096 | 9,931] 14,831] 16,318] 55,144] 7.1] 85.2 
Nov. 8,714 | 6,927| 9,331 | 15,108] 16,152| 56,232] 7.2] 86.4 
Dec. 8,278 | 7,727 | 11,883 17,889 | 22,360| 63,137] 104.4 


3 


Total [132,072 | 86,320 |123,903 | 203,678 |232,173 | 778,146 


1 6 countries included: Belgium, Italy, Japan, Poland, Rumania, Spain. 

* 6 countries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Japan, Rumania, Spain. 

3 8 countries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Rumania, Spain. 

# 11 countries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 
Poland, Portugal, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Spain. 

5 12 countries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain. 

6 13 countries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Spain. 


In this case, again, repatriation shows very regular seasonal 
fluctuations. The minimum immigration (or repatriation) is in 
January, when travelling is unpleasant and the desire to migrate 
appears to become torpid. Immigration in January is considerably 
less even than in the short month of February, when migrants 
begin to think of seeking new employment. The maximum, on 
the contrary, is reached in June, sometimes a little earlier, in May, 
or a little later, in July, but always with a marked predominance 
of these three months of early summer. — 
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The daily number of returns to the native country does not 
exceed 213 in January, whereas it reaches 623 in June, or a ratio 
of 100 to 292, which is a greater divergence than any of the others 
found for oversea migration. This great difference is due more to 
the smaller number of migrants returning home in the winter than 
to an increase in the number returning in the summer. 

Except for the month of December, when the approaching 
holiday season strengthens the wish to return, the movement 
increases from month to month from the minimum in January 
to the maximum in June, when it begins to fall off again. March, 
April, and May always show an increase, and August and Septem- 
ber always show a decrease, on the preceding month. 


Net Totrat or OverRseEA MIGRATION 


Up to the present gross figures for emigration, immigration 
and repatriation (departures and arrivals) have been considered. 
The six preceding tables give certain definite information concern- 
ing the effect of seasonal influences on migration phenomena. 
There is however one further and essential figure to be deduced 
from these tables, which is of particular interest to Governments, 
namely, the amount of net emigration, i.e. the number of emigrants 
who depart or arrive definitively, the number of those who are 
returning being subtracted from the gross total. This is a very 
important item for the study of the demographic effects of migration 
movements. Table VII contains the figures needed for this purpose. 

Table VII does not give separate annual migration figures but 
only the totals for the whole quinquennial period. It thus gives a 
more accurate idea of what has happened, because the arrivals and 
departures for the same year do not generally include the same 
persons, and the true magnitude of the net volume of migration 
can only be estimated over a fairly long period, owing to the very 
marked influence on it of unemployment cycles. 

This table shows the net volume of migration from two different 
aspects, that of emigration and that of immigration. These two 
phenomena correspond to each other, but are studied by means of 
entirely distinct data. In the table three sets of figures are given 
for immigration : those of net immigration in the northern hemi- 
sphere, those of net immigration in the southern hemisphere, and, 
lastly, those of total net immigration, which may be compared 
with the figures of total net emigration. 
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The seasonal movement of each of these phenomena can be 
followed in Figures 2, 3, and 4, in which both the gross and net 
figures for each type of migration are given. 

When studying this table the fact that it does not contain full 
figures for the world as a whole must be accepted as unavoidable. 
Less information is available for repatriation than for direct 
migration, and therefore the figures subtracted do not accurately 
represent the total volume of repatriation. The same countries 
do not appear in every table. Further, the figures for departures 
and for arrivals do not apply to exactly the same persons ; for many 
return who had arrived before the beginning of the period under 
consideration, and many of those who arrive during this period 
will not return until after it has expired. 

However, without forcing the conclusions that may be drawn 
from it, table VII undoubtedly presents considerable interest. 

One result that may be deduced from the table, which will 
also be found to hold for continental migration, is that the net 
volume of migration is much more sensitive to seasonal influences 
than the gross volume. Maxima and minima of arrivals and depart- 
ures occur at different periods of the year and, far from balancing 
each other, they considerably accentuate any divergency. 

As a general conclusion it will be found that for 2,424,150 nation- 
als leaving the northern hemisphere 778,146 are recorded as return- 
ing or there is a net emigration of 1,646,004. This figure may be 
theoretically regarded as representing the number of emigrants 
lost to their native country during the quinquennial period. 

On examining the fluctuations in the monthly figures, it will be 
seen that the net emigration was lowest in June and reached its 
maximum in October. The general tendency resulting from the 
combination of so many and varied elements is rather irregular and 
varies in the different years, but on the whole net emigration tends 
to be highest in the autumn (September, October, and November) 
and to fall at the beginning of the summer (May, June, and July). 

The curves for gross and net emigration (Figure 2) do not differ 
widely from each other. In both the maximum occurs in October, 
but the variations in the curve for net emigration are greater in 
proportion. The minima occur in different months, for gross 
emigration in February, but in June for net emigration. This 
difference is due to the very large number of returns in June (three 
times as many as in January), whereas the figures for emigration 
remain almost unchanged. 

Net oversea emigration works out at 470 departures daily in 
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June and 1,593 in October, or a difference represented by the ratio 
of 100 to 348, which is greater than any of the differences found 
above for gross emigration. 

A similar result will be found for the effect of eeseninit influences 
on immigration, but in this case a distinction can and must be made 
between the figures for the two hemispheres, since these show very 
different tendencies. 

In the northern hemisphere, the gross number of immigrants, 
1,764,478, falls to 1,342,525 if the number of alien emigrants is 
subtracted. .For the five years as a whole the net total of immi- 
grants (cf. Figure 3 and table VII) regularly increases from January 
to October (except for the brusque interruption in June and July, 
due to the marked effect of the Quota Law of the United States), 
and the rapid decrease only takes place during the last three months 
of the year. The net daily total of arrivals was 316 in January and 
1,058 in October, or a difference represented by the ratio of 100 
to 355, and therefore similar to that found for total net emigration. 

With regard to oversea immigration in the southern hemisphere, 
it will be seen that the total immigration recorded is the resultant 
of 953,098 aliens arriving and 224,160 aliens repatriated. The 
minimum net immigration occurs in June, with 187 immigrants 
daily, and the maximum in November, with 787. These figures 
show a divergence represented by the ratio of 100 to 421, which is 
higher than any of those yet found. This shows that seasonal 
influences have a particularly marked effect on net immigration in 
the southern hemisphere. 

The general movement of these two phenomena, net immigration 
and gross immigration, is very similar. . 

If the net immigration in both hemispheres together isexamined, 
it will be seen that the very decided effect of seasonal influences 
that has been observed is considerably weakened. The index of 
divergence for total net immigration is now only 251, whereas it 
was found to be 335 for the northern hemisphere and 421 for the 
southern hemisphere. This divergence is even less than that found 


for net emigration (348). 


(To be continued.) 


The Problem of Hours of Work in the 
Soviet Union : Il 


As was stated in the last number of the Review, the publication 
by the Soviet Government of a Manifesto announcing their intention 
of introducing the seven-hour day in industry in the course of the 
next few years seemed to provide a suitable occasion for giving a 
general survey of the problem of hours of work in the Soviet Union. 
The legal regulation of hours of work was examined in the first part 
of this article’; the second part, given below, examines the practical 
application of the eight-hour day and ends with an account of the 
problem of the seven-hour day. 


Tue Practica, APPLICATION OF THE E1aut-Hour Day 


Legal and Actual Hours of Work 


Above we have described the de jure situation in Russia as 
regards hours of work. It remains to consider what is the de facto 
situation. Any such investigation meets with great difficulties in 
the Soviet Union. Hours of work are in fact a generally neglected 
branch of labour statistics. We need only mention the fact that 
the special periodical dealing with labour statistics, Statistika 
Trooda, published monthly since the end of 1922, has never given 
any information on hours of work in industry in general and once 
only on hours of young persons employed in industry (1924, 
Nos. 5 and 6) and on hours of commercial employees (1925, No. 3). 
Data are occasionally given in the Russian Press of the number of 
hours’ overtime allowed by the labour inspectors. But these 
numbers mean little, as the hours of overtime worked — contrary 
to the law — without the inspectors’ consent go far beyond the 
hours allowed. For instance, for the first six months of 1926, 
32.7 million hours of overtime in all were authorised by the labour 
inspectors in the Soviet Union as a whole, for industry, transport, 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 3, Jiarch 1928, pp. 377-389. 
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commerce, building, etc. But the Central Statistical Department 
of the Soviet Union has counted some 68 million hours of over- 
time in the same period! in the so-called “ census undertakings ”* 
alone. Overtime actually worked is thus many times greater than 
overtime legally authorised. 

This alone makes investigations on the subject difficult. The 
various statistical offices have, however, been trying for several 
years to arrive at statistics of the overtime actually worked in 
industry (in “ census undertakings ”). Usually only overtime paid 
at a higher rate than normal hours is taken into account. It is 
true that by law a higher rate of pay is strictly compulsory ; but 
in fact many hours of overtime are worked without any increase 
of pay, and the prevalence of piece work often makes it impossible 
to detect this. The total numbers of such hours in industry, 
however, is probably not very large compared with the number 
of hours’ overtime paid at a higher rate. 

The value of Russian statistics of hours of work is further 
reduced by the fact that the only figures published are averages 
for whole branches of industry and for industry as a whole. In 
these averages workers with the normal working day and those 
with the reduced working day (young persons, underground workers, 
persons employed in “ specially exhausting and unhealthy branches 
of production ”) are all counted in together, so that it is rather 
difficult to have any exact idea of the situation. But in spite of 
all their defects the statistics do give us some information on the 
movement of hours of work in Russia. 

Data have been collected since 1922. For the period 1922-1926 
the results are as follows? : 


1 Cf. Voprosy Trooda, 1927, No. 6, p. 22. 


? I.e. industrial undertakings which use motor power and employ 16 or more 
workers, and industrial undertakings without motor power which employ 30 or 
more workers. 


3 Cf. Naiemny Trood v Rossii, p. 184 (for the years 1922-1925) ; Voprosy Trooda, 
1927, No. 6, pp. 18-20 (for 1926). From 1925 onwards only workers properly 
speaking are included, and not the so-called “ subordinate staff” (watchmen, 
drivers, etc.), so that the later figures give a rather more favourable picture ; cf. 
Voprosy Trooda, loc. cit., p. 21, footnote. The figures for the whole of 1926 are 
probably rather lower than those for the first half of the year, as overtime is often 
particularly frequent in Russian industry in the early months of the year. 
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TABLE I. HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY IN THE SOVIET UNION, 
1922-1926 


Overtime per 
Average daily hours of work Percentage of worker who 


workers who |worked overtime 
jworked overtime} (hours per 
Overtime month) 


1922 A 0.29 20.4 30.5 
1923 A 0.28 23.1 26.7 
1924 ; 0.19 18.8 22.0 
1925 f 0.18 17.8 21.5 
1926 (6 months) ° 0.18 18.7 20.4 


The figures show a gradual reduction in the hours of overtime 
actually worked and statistically recorded. According to these 
figures, from one-sixth to one-fifth of Russian factory workers are 
employed on overtime ; this increases the weekly hours of these 
workers by about 5 hours on the average, i.e. as a rule to 51 hours. 
But conditions vary widely in different branchesof industry. For 
instance, overtime is rather ‘rare in the textile, wood, and leather 
industries, but it is relatively of importance in mining (where even 
for underground workers, as we shall see below, overtime is often 
reckoned as work beyond 8 hours instead of 6 hours), in the paper 
industry, to some extent in the metal industry (in the Ukraine), etc. 
The following table gives data for several industries (so far as 
materials are available) for the first six months of 1926" : 


TABLE II. OVERTIME IN INDUSTRY IN THE SOVIET UNION IN 1926 


Overtime per worker 
who worked overtime 
(hours per month) 


Mining and smelting 25.3 
Metal working 17.8 
Wood 15.9 
Chemical products 16.1 
Leather 17.2 
Cotton . 11.0 
Paper 15.8 
Generating stations and water power 20.7 


» Cf. Voprosy Trooda, loc. cit., p. 20, 


Period 
Total | 
Percentage of 
| 
overtime 
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The Question of Overtime 


In addition to the above statistics other figures are published 
from time to time, which in part give a distinctly more unfavour- 
able picture. These are data on the total number of hours’ overtime 
actually worked in “census undertakings” and statistically 
recorded. It has been mentioned above that the Central Statistical 
Department counted about 68 million hours of overtime in “ census 
undertakings ” in the first six months of 1926. This figure is 
higher than that given by the data in table I for the same period. 
For if 18.7 per cent. of all industrial workers worked overtime in 
the first half of 1926, for 20.4 hours a month each on an average, 
i.e. for 122.4 hours during the half-year, then it can easily be 
calculated that the average for all industrial workers was 22.9 hours’ 
overtime during the half-year. This gives a total of 52.7 million 
hours’ overtime for the 2.3 million or so of workers employed in 
the “census undertakings ”!, or about one-fourth less than the 
amount counted by the Central Statistical Department itself. 
The figures for overtime in the above tables should therefore 
probably be increased in a certain proportion so as td give a more 
accurate picture of the actual state of affairs. 

For an important part of the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, the 
true centre of the Russian mining and metal industry, more detailed 
figures have been published in the Press. Here the difference 
between the legal and the actual hours of overtime is much wider. 
For instance, the number of hours’ overtime authorised by the 
labour inspectors of the Ukraine for all kinds of work (and so not 
for industry alone) was 1,519,703 in the last quarter of 1925, and 
1,258,847 in the first quarter of 1926. But the Central Statistical 
Department of the Ukraine counted 16,792,576 and 16,072,061 
hours of overtime in the same two periods for Ukrainian industry 
alone, i.e. for the half-year, in industry (or more accurately in 
“ census undertakings ”) alone, nearly twelve times as many hours 
as were authorised in all for industry, commerce, transport, 
building, public authorities, etc.* This state of affairs is graphically 
described in the official Voprosy Trrooda as follows : 


1 The number of workers in the “‘ census undertakings "’ of the Soviet Union 
in 1926 was reckoned as 2,268,800 on 1 January, 2,296,300 on 1 April, and 
2,387,300 on 1 July. Cf. Statisticheski sbornik SSSR na 1927 god (* Statistical 
Year-Book of the U.S.S.R. for 1927 ”), p. 281; published by the Central Statistical 
Department, Moscow, 1927. 

2 Cf. Otchet vsieukrainskogo sovieta profsoiuzov k 3-mu siezdu profsoiuzov 
(* Report of the All-Ukrainian Trade Union Council submitted to the Third 
Trade Union Congress’), p. 159. Kharkov, 1927. 
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What opposition do the labour inspectors make to these contra- 
ventions of the law? It must emphatically be said that it is very 
weak. ... It is the usual thing for overtime to be worked without the 
knowledge of the labour inspector. At best the inspector is applied 
to after the work is over, and all he can do is to give a sort of authori- 
sation after the event for the work done without his permission. The 
Ekaterinoslav Labour Office, for instance, reported that in January 1926 
the labour inspectors were asked to authorise 175,063 hours of over- 
time ; 101,164 hours were authorised. And the Pietrovsky Works alone 
worked more than 225,000 hours of overtime in January. In the course 
of five months — October to February — 1,125,000 hours of overtime 
in all were worked in this undertaking ; and the true total is considerably 
higher even than this. In the Dzerjinsky Works (near Ekaterinoslav) 
409,445 hours of overtime were worked in January, so that the number 
of hours of overtime worked in these two undertakings alone* was more 
than six times the tota] number authorised for Ekaterinoslav. 

In February 46,020 hours of overtime were authorised by the 
inspectors; in fact 462,246 hours of overtime were worked in the 
Petrovsky and Dzerjinsky Works alone, i.e. more than ten times as 
many as the number authorised for the whole of Ekaterinoslav. . . . 

All this shows very clearly that matters are in a bad way as regards 
overtime. But the characteristic fact is that in recent months not a 
single head of an undertaking has been called to account for these 
contraventions of the law.* 


Since the winter of 1925-1926 there has been little fundamental 
change. In the early summer of 1927 an enquiry into overtime 
was undertaken by the District Trade Union Council of Artiomovsk 


(formerly Bakhmut) in the Donets Region of the Ukraine. The 
results of the enquiry were very striking. Here is the report on 
it of the correspondent of the trade union journal T'rood: 


The picture it gives has surpassed all “ expectations ”. In October 
1926, 99,285 hours of overtime were authorised, but 630,947 — according 
to incomplete datat — were worked. In February 100,750 hours were 
authorised, and 476,422 were worked. Record figures were reached 
in December : 59,140 hours were authorised, and 641,035 were worked 
— an excess of 984 per cent. 

In the course of the half-year (October 1926 to March 1927), 519,929 
hours of overtime in all were authorised by the labour inspectors and 
3,907,030 hours were worked, or an excess ot 641 per cent. 

These figures are averages. And now let us look behind the curtain 
of the averages. 

In April 1927 the Donsoda, “ Proletarian ”, and “ Red Ukraine ” 
Works and the Housing Co-operative Society between them applied 
for authorisations foi 7,300 hours of overtime ; the inspectors authorised 
2,492 hours. In reality 18,546 hours of overtime were worked during 
April in the Donsoda Works alone. 


1 Le. even the statistics of overtime actually worked are still much too low. 

* Both of them are very large undertakings in the metal industry. 

3 Voprosy Trooda, 1926, No. 5-6, pp. 165-166. 

‘ Here again there is an explicit reference to the incompleteness of the data 
on overtime actually worked. 
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The Mines Administration of Enakievo applied for 1,370 hours of 
overtime for April. The inspector was in an “ amiable ” humour and 
authorised 1,126 hours. But the Mines Administration calmly made 
its men work 63,146 hours of overtime in April. 

These are merely a few samples taken at random out of a long 


list. 

The report of Voprosy Trooda quoted above contains a number 
of other interesting figures. For instance, in the metal works at 
Stalino (formerly Yusovka) the normal working day was prolonged 
by overtime by 13.9 per cent. in April 1925, 19.6 per cent.in May, 
17.6 per cent. in June, 13.9 per cent. in July, 18.8. per cent. in 
August, 11.1 per cent. in September, 11.8 per cent. in October, 
13.8 per cent. in November, 22.0 per cent. in December, and 
25.6 per cent. in January 1926. This means an average actual 
working day of close on 10 hours in December-January ; so that 
the actual hours of work of workers who worked overtime must 
often have been 12 a day and more. In the Dzerjinsky Works 
(near Ekaterinoslav) the normal working day was prolonged by 
overtime by 17.1 per cent. in December 1925, 26.5 per cent. in 
January 1926, and 14.2 per cent. in February. In the South 
Russian Steel Trust (“ Yugostal ”) the average number of workers 
who were prevented by the lavish use of overtime from enjoying 
the uninterrupted weekly rest period of 42 hours prescribed by the 
law was 55.6 per cent. in the last quarter of 1925 (about 134,000 
out of a total of 241,000 workers?). 


The figures recorded for overtime are noticeably higher in the 
Ukraine than in other parts of the Soviet Union. The following 
statistics are given 3: 


TABLE III. HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY IN THE UKRAINE, 


1924-1927 
Average daily hours of work 
Period 
Total Overtime 
1924 7.87 0.31 
1925 7.85 0.42 
1926 7.59 0.38 
1927 (6 months) 7.60 0.31 


1 Trood, 20 July 1927. 

* Cf. Voprosy Trooda, 1926, No. 5-6, p. 164. 

* Cf., for the years 1924-1926, Voprosy Trooda, 1927, No. 89, p. 239; and 
for 1927 (monthly data), Statistichna Khronika (‘ Statistical chronicle ’’, published 
by the Central Statistical Department of the Ukraine), 1927, No. 65, p. 12 ; No. 68, 
p. 24; No. 70, p. 20; No. 73, p. 18; No. 76, p. 14; No. 77, p. 16. 
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In 1927, one-third (33.3 per cent.) of the workers — not one- 
sixth to one-fifth as in the Soviet Union as a whole — worked 
overtime, and of these each worked on an average 18.2 hours of 
overtime per month, or about 4% hours per week. 


The question of overtime in mining is of special interest. On 
1 July 1927 the mining and smelting industry of the Ukraine 
employed nearly 300,000 workers (accurately, 298,343); coal 
mining alone accounted for about 180,500 of these!, or more than 
three-quarters of all Russian coal miners. According to the law, 
the 6-hour day (36-hour week) should apply to the great majority 
of underground workers. Actual conditions, however, are very 
different. In October-December 1925 a special enquiry was made 
into conditions of labour in the mining industry in the Donets 
Region, the coalfield of the Ukraine, by the People’s Labour 
Commissariat of the Soviet Union, with the collaboration of the 
representatives of the miners’ trade union and the People’s 
Commissariats of Labour and Public Health of the Ukraine. 
The enquiry produced the following results regarding hours of 
work : 


It has been found that in the very great majority of cases the 6-hour 
day is not in force for underground workers. In many mines the average 
period spent below ground is 8 hours ; in one mine the cutting-machine 
men had a working day of 9 hours. Many of the workers do not have 
the weekly rest period of 42 hours. According to a provisional count, 
—_ part of the mines, these workers form 15 per cent. of the 
total. 


Since the end of 1925 there has been some improvement in the 
position of the mine workers. But even in the first half of 1927 
the average normal hours of work of coal workers (including young 
workers) in the Ukraine were 43.32 hours in a full working week ; 
overtime added a further 2.52 hours on an average*, so that the 
actual hours of work as recorded in the statistics amounted to 
45.84 in a full working week. This is equivalent to an 8-hour day 
with 2 hours off on Saturday. 


These figures will give some idea of hours of work in industry, 
where the application of the principle of the normal working day 


1 Cf. Statistichna Khronika, 1927, No. 77, p. 4. 
2 Voprosy Trooda, 1926, No. 4, p. 105. 
* Cf. Statistichna Khronika, Nos. cited in footnote (3), p. 520 above. 
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is relatively satisfactory. As regards transport undertakings, 
we shall only refer the reader back to what was said in the first 
part of this article on the considerable modifications undergone 
by the legal regulations for the eight-hour day in these under- 
takings. 

For building, an industry of great importance in Russia, there 
are no detailed figures available. But in January 1926 the People’s 
Labour Commissary of the Soviet Union, Mr. Schmidt, made the 
following statement on the question of hours in his report on 
conditions of labour in the building trade submitted to the congress 
of the building workers’ trade union : 


In summer the 8-hour day is observed on hardly a single building. 
The working day, prolonged by overtime, extends to 10 and sometimes 
12 hours, especially on work that is “gpa my of a seasonal character, 
when the work can only be carried out during certain months and the 
period before the end of the season is very short. Obviously we 
cannot fix an 8-hour day for such work. We must allow exceptions in 
such cases, and in all probability we shall have to go on allowing 
them for some considerable time.* 


It is to be noted in this connection that building work in Russia 
is almost entirely seasonal. The Labour Commissary, in spite of 
his own statements quoted above, seems to have tried in his 
report to give reasons for hoping that in spite of everything the 
adoption of the eight-hour day in the building trade could not be 
long delayed. But up to the present there is no suggestion of any 
change in hours of work in this industry, and matters seem to be 
still just as described by the People’s Labour Commissary nearly 
two years ago. 

In order to avoid prolonging the article unduly, we shall not 
attempt to describe the conditions as regards hours of work of the 
other groups of workers. In any case the available material is 
fragmentary and partly out of date. But from the particulars 
already given we can draw the following conclusion. While it is 
true that the principle of the eight-hour day is insufficiently 
observed in the Soviet Union, even for industrial workers, and 
while there are still serious breaches in the principle, yet it must 
be recognised that the principle of the eight-hour day is acquiring 
a normative value, less perhaps as a rule of law — for the provisions 
of the law are only too often ignored, and with complete impunity — 


1 Voprosy Trooda, 1926, No. 2, p. 5. 
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than as a rule of custom, which legislation will help to root more 
deeply in the national consciousness. But outside the domain 
of industry and transport the prospects of the eight-hour day 
still often seem rather discouraging. 

In recent years, however, attempts have also been made by 
the authorities to put a stop to overtime and so strengthen the 
principle of the eight-hour day. The Order “ against overtime ” 
of 14 April 1924 of the People’s Commissariats of Labour and 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection (i.e. State Control) is still of 
fundamental importance. The Order asserts that overtime is 
worked “ on a wide scale . . . very often without the knowledge 
and consent of the trade unions and of the organs of the People’s 
Labour Commissariat ”. It proceeds to emphasise certain facts : 


In addition to causing much fatigue to workers and employees, 
which raises the morbidity and lowers the productivity of labour, the 
practice of working overtime on a large scale has a number of other 
serious consequences, shown in the following ways: the budgets of 
the public authorities and economic organs are heavily burdened by 
the payment for overtime ; systematic wage fixing is interfered with, 
as wages are artificially raised by the payment for overtime; the 
situation on the labour market is made more acute ; lastly, the organi- 
sation of labour and the temper of the workers are unfavourably affected, 
as the workers develop a tendency not to do their work during the 
normal hours, but to put it off till the evening, when it is paid 50 or 
100 per cent. higher. 


It is significant that in this Order the motives determining 
the “ war” on overtime are not part of any considered policy as 
regards hours of work, but are almost wholly financial. The 
importance of the latter is certainly not to be underestimated ; 
in the Dzerjinsky Works, near Ekaterinoslav, for instance, while 
hours were increased by overtime in December 1925 by 17.11 per 
cent., wages rose by 27.3 per cent. ; in January 1926 the correspond- 
ing figures were 26.5 and 42.14 per cent., and in February they 
were 14.24 and 23.4 per cent.!_ But there is a possible danger that 
the result of laying so much emphasis on the financial argument 
may be less to reduce overtime than to reduce or even abolish 
the wages prescribed for overtime. The Labour Protection Section 
of the People’s Transport Commissariat, in fact, expressly called 
attention to this danger in a circular letter on the reduction of 
overtime (also dated 14 April 1924) : 


1 Cf. Voprosy Trooda, 1926, No. 5-6, p. 164. 
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It has been observed that simultaneously with the limitation of the 
number of hours of official overtime, cases become more and more 
frequent of employees’ working beyond the normal hours, both in the 
workplaces and at home. The higher officials explain this by its being 
by the employees’ “ own wish ”, by the need of making up time lost 
during normal hours of work, and by other causes. And for this work 
no authorisation (from the labour inspector) is applied for, and often 
it is not paid for. 


The circular “ finds ” that “in the majority of cases ” such 
incidents are due to the fact that the employees’ “ task ” is too 
high for the normal working day, and “ the fear of disciplinary 
penalties if the task is not completed ” drives the employees to 
this “ voluntary ” overtime. 

This Order of 14 April 1924 still forms the legal basis of the 
“ war on overtime ”. But in the last few years even more import- 
ance has come to attach to the financial argument, corresponding 
to the ever stronger emphasis laid on the need for economy. 
This “ war ”, as we have seen, has not been wholly without result, 
even if it is impossible to determine how far the reduction of 
overtime as shown by the statistics represents an actual reduction, 
and not merely an apparent reduction, a reduction only in over- 
time paid at increased rates. It is hardly possible to doubt that 
the reduction shown by the statistics is in part only an apparent 
reduction of this kind. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SEVEN-HovurR Day 


The principle of the eight-hour day has thus made considerable 
progress in Russia, even though it is still far from final victory. 
Russian labour policy would do useful work in opposing the attacks 
on the eight-hour day in industrial and transport undertakings, 
in trying to extend it to numerous other groups of workers who are 
not covered by the existing regulations, and so helping to promote 
its ultimate victory. But there is still far to go before this goal 
is reached. Recently, however, the Soviet Government announced 
the introduction of the seven-hour day as the aim of their policy 
for the next few years. In the Commemoration Manifesto of 
15 October 1927 this passage occurs : 


On the eve of the tenth annive of the October Revolution the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union resolves : 

(1) In so far as industrial workers are concerned, steps will be 
taken during the next few years to reduce the working day from eight 
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to seven hours without a reduction in wages. The Presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries 
of the Soviet Union have instructions to prepare within one year for 
the gradual introduction of this reform in certain branches of industry, 
together with the renewal of equipment, rationalisation of under- 
takings, and increased productivity of labour." 


The commentaries of the Soviet Press on this Manifesto hardly 
leave room for doubt that the motives behind this solemn declar- 
ation were considerations of general internal policy. In view of 
the activity of the Communist Opposition in the last few months 
before the anniversary, the Government seems to have wished 
to make a counter-demonstration of social Radicalism. It is 
significant in this respect that the problem of the seven-hour day 
was raised without any preparation or serious discussion, either 
in the Press or in the leading industrial, trade union, or political 
quarters. It was thus not surprising that at the sitting of the 
Executive Committee at which the Manifesto was discussed, the 
Communist Opposition should have raised certain criticisms. 
At a moment when the principle of even the eight-hour day was 
not sufficiently applied, and when the Government showed no 
special anxiety to put an end to contraventions, the proclamation 
of the principle of the seven-hour day as the immediate object 
of the official labour policy seemed to the Opposition to be inspired 
by demagogic motives. Furthermore, the members of the Oppo- 
sition were not alone in raising objections. At the meeting of the 
Political Executive of the Communist Party at which the text 
of the Manifesto was discussed, Messrs. Kalinin, president of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviets, Tomsky, president 
of the Central Council of Trade Unions, and Voroshilov, Commissary 
for War and Marine, raised doubts as to the appropriateness of 
such a promise when industry was still in such difficulties. 

Independently of motives of internal policy, there is no doubt 
that the promise of the Government was to some extent influenced 
by considerations connected with its production policy. For a 
long time the Russian market has been suffering severely from 
industrial under-production, represented by a constant shortage 
of manufactured goods, especially in country districts. At the 
same time the general unemployment among workers of all kinds 
is intensified by the over-population of the countryside. The 
simultaneous existence of these two phenomena — at first sight 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXIV, No. 9, 28 Nov. 1927, 
p. 259. 
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inconsistent — is one of the most striking economic facts in Russia. 
A logical cure for both evils would seem to be to set the unemployed 
to work in the factories and so increase production. But there is 
the difficulty that plant.and equipment are insufficient, unless 
their rate of output can be increased. This seems to have been 
one of the reasons behind the Government’s promise of the seven- 
hour day. The change would be accompanied by an increase in 
the number of shifts : where the plant is now used for 8 hours 
a day, two shifts would be worked, and it would be used for 14; 
where there are now two shifts, the number would be increased 
to three, and the plant would be used for 21 hours instead of 16. 
All this supposes a general extension of night work, and even its 
introduction where it did not exist. This last consideration is not 
considered an insuperable difficulty by the soviet leaders. 
Proposals are already under discussion for a general revision of 
labour legislation. The prohibition of night work for women, 
as specified in the 1922 Labour Code, would be abolished — the 
only possible course, since in such industries as the textile industry 
the majority of the workers are women. Similarly the provision 
in the Labour Code that night work in general must be an hour 
shorter than day work would have to be modified. Alterations 
would also be necessary in the provisions on the reduction of 
hours of work by way of compensation in dangerous and unhealthy 
occupations, and on the hours of work of young persons and 
children. 

All these questions were still rather in the air when the Manifesto 
was published, and needed more careful study, which is now in 
progress. 

It is quite clear from the text of the Manifesto quoted above 
that the Soviet Government did not propose to introduce the 
seven-hour day at once. But the idea roused much interest through- 
out the country, and it was reported from all parts of the Soviet 
Union that the practical application of the seven-hour day was 
being seriously discussed among the workers. Finally the Supreme 
Economic Council of the Soviet Union was obliged to issue orders 
strictly forbidding the introduction of the seven-hour day “ out- 
side the scope of the plan that has been laid down and without 
special authorisation by the Committee of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries ”.1_ The trade union journal T'rood asserts equally 
firmly that any “ arbitrary ” introduction of the seven-hour day 


1 Cf. icheskaia Zhizn, 19 Nov. 1927. 
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(i.e. without the consent of the central authorities) is “ absolutely 
forbidden ”.1 More recently the Central Council of Trade Unions 
of the Soviet Union, in its “ Circular for information and instruction, 
No. 8 ”,? says emphatically and explicitly: “It is necessary to 
combat all unorganised, insufficiently thought out, and unprepared 
attempts to introduce the shortened working day. ” 

This declaration has been confirmed by an Order of the Council 
of People’s Commissaries of the Soviet Union dated 17 January 
1928.8 

In accordance with all this, the seven-hour day may not be 
introduced except by order of the Government Committee on the 
Seven-Hour Day set up on 11 November 1927, which consists 
of the People’s Labour Commissary, Mr. Schmidt, a representative 
of the Central Council of Trade Unions, and a representative of 
the Supreme National Economic Council. Up to the present 
this Committee has only decided on trying the experiment in a 
small number (22) of undertakings in the textile industry. The 
textile industry was chosen for several reasons : it is absolutely 
sure of its market, its equipment is sufficiently good, and enough 
skilled labour is available. 

It is still too early for any concrete analysis of the results of 
the experiment, as the seven-hour day was only introduced during 
the second half of January 1928. All that has definitely emerged 
is the need for proceeding with caution. This has been emphasised 
by the chairman of the Government Committee on the Seven- 
Hour Day, Mr. Schmidt, in a report to the Council of the Industry 
and Transport Congress on 19 January 1928. He declared that 
the brief experiment already made in the textile industry was 
enough to show that industry was not yet ready to put into practice 
the terms of the Manifesto. Some measures of rationalisation 
had to be undertaken in applying the seven-hour day to the first 
factories selected, in order to increase the productivity of labour. 
It was necessary to make better use of the plant, to get the workers 
to handle more machinery, to improve the quality of the raw 
materials, to relieve the worker of subsidiary tasks, and to revise 
the standard of output. Even at Moscow these conditions were 
not all satisfied. Difficulties were also encountered in the engage- 
ment, training, and housing of skilled workers. These remarks 
hold not only for the textile industry, but a fortiori for others. 


* Cf. Trood, 19 Nov. 1927. 
* Supplement to Trood, 10 Dec. 1927. 
® Tzvestia, 20 Jan. 1918. 
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According to Mr. Schmidt, rationalisation and concentration of work 
meets with enormous difficulties in the metal-working, coal- 
mining, and chemical industriés. Preparations for the introduction 
of the seven-hour system must be made long beforehand, taking 
due account of the experiments in progress, if a repetition of the 
early mistakes is to be avoided. 

In the circumstances, it is not yet possible to say whether 
the proclamation of the principle of the seven-hour day will have any 
real practical importance. But the further developments of the 
tendency so announced will in any case be followed with interest 
and attention.! 


1 For a further account of recent developments, cf. Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XXV, No. 7, 13 Feb. 1928, pp. 229-235. 
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Hours and Wages in the German 
Heavy Iron Industry 


by 
G. NerrzeL 
Ministerial Councillor in the Federal Ministry of Labour, Berlin 


Of the three serious labour disputes that have been in course in 
Germany during recent months, the most important, both from the 
numbers and from the issues involved, is the dispute concerning hours 
of work in the heavy iron industry, the history of which is told in the 
following article. About 50,000 workers were directly affected, but a 
stoppage of work in the industry would quickly have involved other 
large industries, in particular mining and industries for working up 
iron and steel. The new regulations for hours of work, as laid down 
by the Order of 16 July 1927, came into force on 1 January of this 
year. The employers had made strong representations to the Minister 
of Labour to delay its coming into force, but the Minister refused 
to give way on this point, and granted only a postponement of some 
months in certain specific cases to enable the necessary modifications 
of plant and equipment to be made. The way in which the Order was 
to be applied in the various branches of the industry and the method 
of adjusting wages to the new conditions were determined by two 
arbitration awards of 15 December 1927 ; these have since been declared 
binding by the Federal Minister of Labour. Certain difficulties of 
detail still remain to be settled, but it is hoped that these will be over- 
come in the course of the year. 

It is interesting to note that the new regulations, which impose the 
eight-hour day and the three-shift system, illustrate the tendency, 
which is a notable feature of recent German hour legislation, to adapt 
the provisions on hours of work to those of the Washington Hours 
Convention. 


HE conflict on hours and wages in the German heavy iron 
industry which was concluded during 1927 was one of the 

most important questions of social policy settled in Germany during 
the last few years, and was followed with interest not only by those 
directly concerned, but by the general public, owing to its import- 
ance for German industry. The principal source of the dispute lay 
in the Order of 16 July 1927 on hours of labour in steel works, rolling 
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mills, and other undertakings in the heavy iron industry. This 
Order was issued in pursuance of section 7 of the Hours of Work 
Order of 21 December 1923-14 April 1927, which was in force in 
Germany at the time. The section provides that in branches of 
industry involving particular danger to life or health, or for groups 
of workers engaged in such work, an extension of working hours 
beyond eight a day on the ground of collective agreements or by 
permission of an authority is permissible only if urgently necessary 
in the public interest, with the exception that half-an-hour’s 
extension may be allowed if proved harmless by many years’ 
experience. Underground work in coal mines is the only example 
named in the section of the branches of industry in question. 
Beyond this, the Federal Minister of Labour determines the branches 
of industry and classes of workers to which the restriction in 
section 7 applies. It will be remembered that the Hours of Work 
Order made it possible, after the end of 1923, to extend the eight- 
hour day. The purpose of section 7 was to prevent a socially 
unjustifiable extension in branches of industry involving particular 
risks to health. According to section 9 of the Hours of Work Order, 
the working day may exceed eight hours in exceptional cases on 
the ground of collective agreements, or by permission of an author- 
ity. For the branches of industry covered by section 7, this possi- 
bility is removed. Section 7 had already been used as a basis 
for the issue of the Order of 20 January 1925 on hours of work in 
coke ovens and blast furnaces, and the three Orders of 9 February 
1927 on hours of work in gas works, metal foundries, glass works, 
and glass-cutting works. 

It is one of the chief features of the iron producing industry, 
known generally as the heavy iron industry, that most of the under- 
takings work continuously day and night, and sometimes also on 
Sundays. This means that work in these undertakings goes on for 
the full twenty-four hours a day, a result which until the general 
introduction of the eight-hour day in 1919 was arrived at by a sys- 
tem of two ten-hour shifts. Until 1919, there were as a ruleno 
restrictions on the hours of workers employed in the heavy iron 
industry. In 1908, however, the extension of the ten-hour day by 
overtime, which was sometimes considerable, led to the issue of a 
Notification by the Federal Council, intended to introduce a measure 
of control, and, if need be, to limit overtime by a system of over- 
time registers. The introduction of the eight-hour day at the 
beginning of 1919 meant a change in the heavy iron industry from 
the two-shift system to a system of three eight-hour shifts, which 
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was continued until the end of 1923. At this point the economic 
depression that had set in at the end of the Ruhr dispute made a 
return to the cheaper two-shift system necessary, if the heavy iron 
works were again to bérun at a profit. In view of the economic 
difficulties at that date, the workers’ representatives, too, raised 
no objection to the re-introduction of the two-shift system. Employ- 
ers in the Rhenish-Westphalian smelting industry stated their 
readiness to return to the three-shift system as soon as economic 
conditions should allow. 

It is intelligible that during the following years the workers 
always had in mind the ultimate return to the three-shift system, 
which was so much more favourable to them, and that they con- 
sidered section 7 of the Hours of Work Order a suitable means 
towards this end. In point of fact, the first step towards the re- 
introduction of the three-shift system, the Order of 20 January 
1925 restoring the three-shift system as from 1 April 1925 for 
coke ovens and blast furnaces, was basedonsection 7. After that 
it was only a question of time when a similar reduction in hours 
would be introduced for other branches of the industry, for it is 
in general not disputed that the workers in most other branches, 
particularly steel works and rolling mills, are also employed on 
heavy work, and work that above all exposes them to the harmful 
effects of excessive heat. The application of section 7 had, however, 
to be limited at first to coke ovens and blast furnaces, so that the 
economic burdens imposed on the heavy iron industry might not 
be too great. Dtring the years immediately following the issue of 
the first Order, the conflict between employers and workers as to 
the date on which shorter hours should be restored for the rest of 
the workers exposed to heat in the heavy iron industry became 
increasingly violent. It led finally to the denunciation as from 
31 July 1927 of the collective agreement on hours of work for the 
North-Western Group of the iron and steel industry (Rhenish 
Westphalia), by far the most important section of the German iron 
industry as regards both number and size of the undertakings. 

At the same time, the metalworkers’ unions demanded the imme- 
diate restoration of the three-shift system. In view of the menace 
of serious labour disputes contained in the existing circumstances, 
the Federal Minister of Labour decided to issue the further Order 
of 16 July 1927, which covers blast furnaces and tube-casting 
foundries, open-hearth, Thomas, Bessemer, electric, and crucible 
steel works, puddling works, rolling mills with the exception of 
cold rolling mills, forges and stamping works, and the producers 
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connected with these undertakings. The restrictions for the indi- 
vidual branches of the industry were effected by specifying either 
the groups of workers concerned, or the processes involved, and 
in the latter case the work of supplying raw material or the articles 
to be worked, and of removing the molten or still hot products, was 
regularly included. The date of 1 January 1928 was fixed for the 
coming into operation of the Order. At the same time, in order 
that the expected difficulties of transition might be met as far as 
possible, the Federal Minister of Labour was empowered by the 
Order, after consulting the central State authorities, to postpone 
its coming into operation for a specified period if, owing to special 
circumstances, economic conditions made it impossible to carry the 
Order into effect in a given part of the country or in given under- 
takings without seriously injuring the industry or the undertaking. 
The wording of this transitional provision made it clear that it 
applied not to general exceptions for all types of undertakings, for 
instance, for all steel works and rolling mills, but only to exceptions 
for a given area or for separate undertakings. 

The Order of 16 July 1927 no doubt made it possible to continue 
working under the old conditions in the heavy iron industry, in 
particular in Rhenish Westphalia ; but at the same time it proved 
the chief reason for the increasing sharpness of the differences 
of opinion between employers and workers in the second half of 
1927. While the employers declared that they were not in prin- 
ciple opposed to the restoration of the three-shift system, but that 
they considered the date fixed for this premature in view of the 
economic situation, the workers’ unions adopted the opposite view 
with equal emphasis. The position was made eVen more acute by 
the inevitable connection between the questions of hours of work 
and wages. The denunciation of the Hours of Work Agreement 
for the North-Western Group already mentioned made negotiations 
necessary in July 1927 for a collective agreement regulating hours 
of work as from 1 August 1927. In consequence of these negotia- 
tions, an arbitration award, declared binding by the Federal Minis- 
ter of Labour, maintained the existing shift system for the Rhenish- 
Westphalian foundries and merely reduced the average working 
week. The period of validity of the new hours of work agreement 
was necessarily limited by the change in hours of work caused by 
the coming into operation of the Order of 16 July 1927 on 1 January 
1928. But this circumstance rendered the settlement of the dis- 
pute decidedly more difficult, because on 1 January 1928 not only 
would there be the coming into operation of the Order of 16 July 
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1927, but there would also have to be a new collective ane 
on hours and wages. 

At the end of October 1927, the employers wiahioned the 
Federal Minister of Labour to postpone the coming into operation 
of the Order for the German heavy iron industry as a whole, and to 
apply the Order in several stages covering a considerable period. 
Their application was based first of all on the difficulty of finding 
the additional staff necessitated by the introduction of the three- 
shift system, numbering according to their estimate about 12,000 
for the 50,000 or so workers covered by the Order. The further 
difficulty of accommodating this additional staff owing to the hous- 
ing shortage was next pointed out. This, it was said, could be 
overcome only by the erection of a considerable number of new 
houses, as a large proportion of the works dwellings were occupied 
by workers not employed in the undertakings, and therefore could 
not be used to house the undertakings’ own workers. The petition 
laid even more stress upon the economic burdens involved than 
upon the difficulties of labour supply, and particularly upon the 
rise in wages to be expected from the forthcoming wage adjustment. 
If the ensuing additional costs were to be met by rationalisation of 
the undertakings and the consequent cheapening of production, 
a longer period and considerable capital would be necessary ; and 
in the present unfavourable condition of the capital market it 
would be very difficult to raise the sums needed. 

Before the Federal Minister of Labour had given his decision 
upon this application, and while negotiations for the conclusion 
of a new collective agreement for the North-Western Group were 
still in progress, the Minister of Labour and the workers were notified 
that the heavy iron industry would apply to the competent author- 
ities for permission to close down the works belonging to the 
Group as from 1 January 1928. This measure was described as a 
provisional act of economic self-defence which had been made 
unavoidable by the impossible demands of the trade unions with 
respect to the regulations on hours of work and wages to be intro- 
duced on 1 January 1928. It is obvious that such a step, which 
was based on the existing German law with respect to the closing 
down of undertakings, would not make the already very difficult 
negotiations between the parties at all easier. If the works had 
actually been closed down on 1 January 1928, this would indeed 
have had the advantage for the workers of giving them a right to 
unemployment benefit, which would not have been so in the case 
of a strike or lockout. On the other hand, the step was extremely 
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serious, for the effects of the closing down on German industry in 
general could not have been foreseen, as other large industries, in 
particular mining and those for working up iron and steel, would 
very soon have been involved. 

The Federal Minister of Labour’s reply to the employers’ peti- 
tion, given on 12 December 1927 after prolonged negotiations with 
both employers and workers, refused to postpone the coming into 
operation of the Order for the heavy iron industry as a whole, and 
insisted upon its general application as from 1 January 1928, on 
the ground that the difficulties of labour supply and housing were 
not insuperabie, and that the recognised economic difficulties could 
not, in the opinion of the Federal Ministry of Labour, justify a 
general postponement of the operation of the Order. In particular, 
it insisted that the Order should be applied to Martin steel works and 
the roll-trains fed from these exclusively or largely in a single heat, 
as an extension of these works was possible with comparatively 
low expenditure, and as the introduction of the three-shift system 
was facilitated for them by the shortening of the Sunday rest 
allowed by the law in these cases. Further, it would be possible 
for some of the branches of the industry covered by the Orderto 
make use of the exception allowed in section 7 of the Hours of Work 
Order and to work overtime, so that output might be maintained 
at essentially the same level as before even with a nominal eight- 
hour day in two-shift undertakings. It was only for open-hearth, 
crucible, and electric steel works that the Federal Minister of Labour 
gave any prospect that he would make use of his exceptional powers 
granted under the Order, to the extent considered absolutely 
necessary, for the thorough re-organisation of undertakings by the 
rebuilding of the furnaces, with a view to bringing down the cost of 
production and the number of workers needed. In such cases, 
exceptions might be granted on individual application for the period 
required for rebuilding, but not beyond the end of 1928. In order 
to allow time to examine the applications from these branches of 
the industry, a provisional postponement until 31 January 1928 was 
granted. 

The reply of the Federal Minister of Labour formed the basis 
for the new regulation of hours and wages by collective agreement, 
first for the North-Western Group, and then for several other dis- 
tricts where there are heavy ironworks. The negotiations between 
the parties for the conclusion of a new agreement for the North- 
Western Group very soon proved fruitless. The arbitrator appoint- 
ed by the Federal Minister of Labour accordingly intervened, and 
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on 15 December 1927 issued two awards, the first dealing with 
hours of work, the second with wage regulations, to apply as from 
1 January 1928. The hours award distinguished between three 
groups of undertakings. For the first group, of Thomas steel works 
and the roll-trains fed by these in a single heat, hours as from 
1 January 1928 were to be as fixed in the Order of 16 July 1927. 
Thus from the beginning of 1928 the full three-shift system would 
apply instead of the existing two-shift system, the details depending 
upon the nature of the undertaking. At the same time, the award 
introduced additional Sunday work for this group of undertakings, 
by providing that the first tapping off of the steel furnace should 
take place at 7 p.m. on Sunday, and that the work on the roll- 
train in connection with this should also begin on Sunday evening. 
By this Sunday work the working week of 48 hours spread over 
six working days was extended bysome four hours on the average, 
an amount covered by the exception in section 7. 

For the second group, including cold-rolling mills — i.e. those 
in which the ingots cast in the steel works or the semi-finished goods 
are not treated in a single heat but are allowed to cool down com- 
pletely and are then reheated — forges, and stamping works, the 
award fixed an eight-hour working day with two nine-hour shifts 
as from 1 January 1928, so that the working day of each shift 
includes rest periods of one hour in all, breaks of under twenty 
minutes not being counted. In addition, ifitis considered necessary 
for economic reasons, the works may require each shift to work 
one hour of overtime a day, so that the working day is extended 
to nine hours and the shift to ten hours. Since section 7 of the 
Hours of Work Order allows both the extension of the eight-hour 
day by breaks, and also the prolongation of hours of work by 
overtime to nine hours for reasons of urgent necessity in the 
public interest, in exceptional cases and on the ground of collective 
agreements, the Order may be said to be carried out in principle 
for this group as well. The working week for each shift is 48 hours, 
and including overtime 54 hours. 

In the third group, that of open-hearth, electric, and crucible 
steel works, together with the roll-trains fed from these in a single 
heat, which have obtained a permit to postpone the change on 
account of proposed rebuilding, in accordance with the Federal 
Minister of Labour’s reply of 12 December 1927, the existing system 
is maintained until the permit expires. After the expiry of the 
permit, and in undertakings which have not applied for one, the 
regulations applying to the first group of Thomas steel works come 
into force, that is to say, the full three-shift system. 
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In addition to these three groups, which are subject to the Order 
of 16 July 1927, the arbitration award of 15 December 1927 covered 
also certain other branches of the iron industry not subject to the 
Order, and established reductions of hours for them. These reduc- 
tions, of which some came into force on 1 January 1928, and some 
will be introduced during 1928, refer to the workers employed on 
the gas plant, blowing engines, briquetting plant, and sintering 
plant, and blast furnace workers who are still working two shifts. 
The reason for these provisions of the award was obviously that 
circumstances would in any case have made these additional reduc- 
tions in hours inevitable in the near future. 

The financial burdens imposed on the Rhenish-Westphalian 
heavy iron industry by these reductions in hours of work were 
determined primarily by the arbitration award of the same date 
concerning the wage regulations to come into force on 1 January 
1928. The wage award provided for a general increase of 2 per 
cent. in hourly rates ; further, the losses on time workers’ wages 
resulting from the reduction in hours as from 1 January 1928 
were to be equally divided between employers and workers, while 
for piece workers and premium bonus workers the proportion was 
fixed at 40 per cent. to be borne by the workers and 60 per cent. 
by the employers. The workers were thus required to accept at 
least a temporary fall in earnings in return for the gain of shorter 
hours. The collective agreement also set up a special wage com- 
mittee to deal with technical difficulties and avert individual dis- 
putes so far as possible. This body has settled the details of the 
wage adjustment, in agreement with the parties, by fixing for each 
group of workers an accurately calculated percentage to be added 
to the hourly earnings under the new wage regulations from 
1 January 1928 onwards. 

Although the wage award met only a very small proportion of 
the much larger demands of the trade unions, the financial burdens 
imposed on the undertakings concerned are considerable, although 
the full effects cannot yet be ascertained. The increase in the total 
wage bill is due to several causes: in future the branches of the 
industry working on the three-shift system will have to pay the 
additional staff required for the third shift ; for the workers already 
employed, about half the loss on wages due to the shortening of 
hours will fall on the undertakings ; and increased rates will have 
to be paid for overtime and Sunday work, in addition to a general 
increase in wages in all branches of the industry. Further, heavy 
capital expenditure is necessary for carrying out rationalisation 
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schemes. As some set-off, however, the new regulations on hours 
of work have led to certain technical improvements in the processes 
of production. 

As the employers and a considerable proportion of the workers 
rejected both the hours of work award and the wage award, the 
Federal Minister of Labour declared the awards binding, as a means 
of restoring industrial peace and so obviating the immeasurable 
injuries to German industry that would follow from a strike, lock- 
out, or closing down of works in the heavy iron industry. This 
method of adjusting disputes and of declaring the awards binding, 
which had to be adopted again here, is still opposed in Germany 
in many quarters, particularly on the ground of its leading to the 
undesirable result of weakening the senseof responsibility of the 
parties concerned. This may be true in a certain sense in many 
cases, but in this particular case it is hard to see how otherwise 
the threatened outbreak of open conflict could have been averted. 

It will be remembered from the above account that certain 
undertakings have a right to apply for exemption from the regu- 
lations. The decision of the Federal Ministry of Labour on the 
applications received, particularly from the North-Western Group, 
was taken towards the end of January 1928. Practically all the 
open-hearth steel works in that group had applied for the post- 
ponement of the application of the Order. In eighteen cases a 
postponement was granted after investigation by the local author- 
ities, but the remaining applications were rejected. The post- 
ponement applies in the first place to open-hearth steel works ; the 
rolling mills connected with them were covered as well in only 
seven cases. The periods allowed vary with the extent and nature 
of the changes required in the separate works under the Order of 
16 July 1927, ranging from one to nine months with an average of 
about five and a half months. The importance of these exceptions 
should not be over-estimated, for it must be remembered that the 
open-hearth, electric, and crucible steel works employ only about 
25 per cent. of the workers covered by the Order, whereas the 
Thomas steel works, which obtained no exemption, employ about 
20 per cent., and the cold rolling mills, to which the Order also 
applies in some degree, about 50 per cent. of the workers. 

In addition to the regulations for the North-Western Group, by 
far the most important area, steps had to be taken to apply the 
Order to the other districts of the German heavy iron industry, the 
chief of which are Upper Silesia, South Germany, and the Sieger- 
land and neighbouring districts. Here, too, the decision of the 
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Federal Minister of Labour of 12 December 1927 could be used to 
prevent postponement of the coming into operation of the Order 
for whole districts. On the other hand, owing to the special 
economic and technical conditions of these districts, a relaxation 
of the regulations in excess of the exceptions allowed for the North- 
Western Group had inevitably to be considered for individual 
undertakings, so far as they could demonstrate the need for post- 
ponement in special applications submitted within a given period. 
Here the wage agreements had also to be taken into account, for 
in some cases they do not expire until some months after 1 January 
1928, making it seem advisable to postpone the operation of the 
Order until their expiration. This course makes it unnecessary for 
the conciliation authorities to intervene a second time, as they would 
otherwise have to do, causing considerable disturbance to industry 
in the areas in question, in addition to the extreme difficulty raised 
by the legal uncertainty of the question of wage adjustments while 
existing agreements are still in force. In consequence of such an 
agreement, those Upper Silesian works, for instance, which applied 
for postponement were granted it until the end of March 1928. 
The Order is to be applied to other districts in a similar way. 
Although the application of the Order is thus as yet by no means 
settled, yet subsequent events have shown that the awards given 
both for the North-Western Group and for other areas form a 
suitable basis on which employers and workers may continue to 
co-operate under tolerable conditions for the prescribed period of 
the regulations, that is to say, until the end of 1928. No doubt 
there will be a certain amount of friction to overcome in the near 
future, in the practical application of the awards. Difficulties have 
recently appeared, particularly in the Free State of Saxony, where 
some of the workers have been locked out because they refused to 
work overtime and on Sundays as provided by the award, while the 
trade unions have contested the legal validity of the arbitration 
award before the Labour Court. In the area of the North-Western 
Group, however, the difficulties can, in the main, be considered to 
have been overcome. At all events it is to be hoped that the 
application of the Order as a whole can no longer be jeopardised. 
In the meantime, the German Steel Works Federation decided 
on 13 January 1928 to raise the price of certain iron products 
(merchant-bars and open-hearth steel) by a not inordinate amount. 
The price increases of the other German iron federations remain 
within similar limits. Owing to the key position occupied by iron 
prices with respect to prices in general and their fundamental 
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importance for the further course of economic development, this 
increase in prices has attracted much attention among the German 
public. The Steel Works Federation gives as its chief reason for 
having to raise prices the fact that in spite of continual increases 
in costs, in spite of steadily rising wages and shortening of hours, 
there has been no increase in prices, and that the index number of 
iron selling prices on the home market is now well below the general 
index numbers of the cost of living and wages, as well as below that 
-for finished products and consumers’ goods. It is further recalled 
that the German iron industry has to compete particularly with 
France, Luxemburg, Belgium, England, and Czechoslovakia, coun- 
tries in which the proportion of wages in the cost of production of 
steel is considerably lower than in Germany, or in which economic 
conditions are still very much under the influence of inflation. 
This explains the altogether abnormal condition of world market 
prices in Western Europe, which are still below pre-war world mar- 
ket prices. It follows that for some time the German iron industry 
has only been able to sell abroad at a loss. The formation of the 
International Steel Cartel, to which the German iron industry 
belongs, instead of raising world market prices, as was expected, 
and so bringing them to a level with the higher German home 
market prices, produced a further drop in world market prices. 
During the negotiations for the application of the Order of 16 July 
1927 described above, no rise in German iron prices had yet been 
contemplated, and an attempt was therefore made to reduce to a 
minimum the increased burdens imposed on the industry by the 
Order. On the other hand, too, the industry had not counted on a 
general increase in wages such as that, however small, fixed by 
the wage award for the North-Western Group. 

The causes and the course of the dispute in the German heavy 
iron industry described above are also of special importance to the 
International Labour Office from the standpoint of ratification of 
the Washington Convention on Hours of Work. The connection 
was mentioned by the Director of the International Labour Office 
in a speech made in Essen at the end of 1927. It is well known 
that the German Government has repeatedly declared its readiness 
in principle to ratify, and has also expressed this by submitting a 
Labour Protection Bill to the legislative authorities, which is to 
introduce new and comprehensive regulations on hours of work in 
Germany. The Bill is drafted in accordance with the provisions 
of the Convention, so that its adoption would make ratification 
possible. A shift system of the form hitherto in use in the German 
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heavy iron industry would no longer be permissible under the 
Washington Convention, and the Labour Protection Bill would also 
make it impossible. The dispute in the heavy iron industry has 
shown what extraordinary difficulties the transition from the two- 
shift to the three-shift system may involve for particular industries. 
According to the regulations now in force, the three-shift system 
was introduced on 1 January 1928 in some of the works concerned 
(Thomas steel works). For others (open-hearth steel works) it 
will come into effect during the course of 1928, as soon as the post- 
ponement of the coming into operation of the Order of 16 July 
1927 granted to certain works comes to anend. The fact that the 
introduction of the three-shift system is accompanied by a shorten- 
ing of the Sunday rest, this being allowed by the German law, would 
not hinder ratification. For in its present form the Washington 
Convention would allow such Sunday work according to the inter- 
pretation given to it by the London Conference of Ministers of 
Labour held in March 1926. At the London Conference it was in 
fact agreed that hours over and above the weekly limit of 48 which 
are required by the nature of the services rendered to be worked 
on the weekly rest day, other than continuous work in the sense 
of Article 4, and therefore not covered by the 56-hour week allowed 
for continuous processes, shall be treated either as hours of work 
to be dealt with under the provisions of national legislation relating 
to the weekly rest day, or as hours to be dealt with under the 
provisions of Article 6 on exceptional cases of pressure of work. 
- To this extent, therefore, Sunday work may be added to the 
48-hour week. 

Sunday work equal to or in excess of that allowed under the . 
present regulations in Germany has long been customary in other 
Western European countries and in America where the system of 
three eight-hour shifts is used. In England, for instance, produc- 
tive work on Sundays in steel works begins at 6 p.m. and in rolling 
mills at midnight, and in a few cases even earlier. In America, 
according to official information in the Monthly Labour Review 
(May 1927), the average working week in the iron and steel industry 
is not 48 but 54.4 hours, as the Sunday stoppage in steel works 
consists as a rule only of the Church hours, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, 
and in the rolling mills lasts from 8 a.m. until 6 p.m. 

Similarly, the regulation of hours of work in cold-rolling mills 
described above, under which an hour’s overtime may be added to 
the eight-hour day in cases of economic necessity, would be in agree- 
ment with the Convention, as a 25 per cent. increase on wages would 
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be paid for such overtime, which would thus come under Article 6 
(pressure of work). But the workers will no doubt aim at securing 
the unmodified eight-hour day also in the undertakings in which 
use is made of the possibility of working overtime, particularly after 
the works have been rationalised. In the not too distant future, 
and in the main by the end of 1928, the eight-hour day will thus be 
in force for all workers in the German heavy iron industry who are 
exposed to heat, so that in any case the settlement of the dispute 
in this industry represents considerable progress towards ratifica- 
tion of the Washington Convention. 

This fact is in no way altered by the proposal for revising the 
Convention put forward by the British Government at the last 
session of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
For even if this leads to revision of the Convention, yet there is 
every prospect that the fundamental provisions of the Convention 
will be maintained, and that at the most those provisions which 
experience has shown to place special difficulties in the way of 
ratification will be amended in such a manner that the new hours 
of work regulations in the German heavy iron industry will still 
be in conformity with the Convention, and will therefore leave 
the way clear for ratification of the revised as of the unrevised 


Convention. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Industrial Diseases : 


Analysis of Factory Inspection Reports, 1923: I 


We give below the first part of the analysis of information on indus- 
trial hygiene and pathology provided by the factory inspection reports of 
a certain number of countries for the year 1923.: This analysis, which 
follows on from that of the reports for the period 1920-1922 already 
published in the Review*, has been edited by the International Labour 
Office from material collected by Dr. Brezina.* Publication will be 
continued in subsequent numbers of the Review. 


GENERAL REMARKS 
AUSTRALIA 


In 1921 the Commonwealth Department of Health established an 
Industrial Hygiene Division. In 1922 the Division, with the help of 
the Bendigo Health Laboratory, organised an enquiry into the health of 
miners. It also collaborated with the New South Wales Silicosis 
Commission, and, together with the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics, undertook to compile mortality and morbidity statistics 
for workers in the different industries, with the object of determining 
the occupational risk in each. 

Among occupations already dealt with in this enquiry the following 
may be mentioned : teachers in the State of Victoria for the period 1914- 
1922 (2,126 men and 3,223 women) ; staffs of the Departments of Trade 
and Customs, Works and Railways, and the Postmaster-General’s 
Department (4,826 persons) ; workers in foundries and sugar refineries, 
pastrycooks, and municipal employees. 

A conference of delegates of the State Departments of Health and 
Labour and the Commonwealth Department of Health was called by the 
Prime Minister at Sydney in September 1922, and very important reso- 
lutions were adopted on the employment of women and children, occupa- 
tional diseases, morbidity and mortality statistics, and the adoption 
of a uniform basis for standards and records throughout Australia. 

In 1923 the New South Wales Department of Public Health appointed 
an inspector of industrial hygiene, who has already carried out several 
investigations and given useful assistance to the judge of the Industrial 


1 The data for Germany refer to 1923 and 1924. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 6, Feb., March, 
April, and June 1926; and Vol. XIV, Nos. 3 and 4, Sept. and Oct. 1926. 

* For the circumstances in which the Office came to undertake this publica- 
tion, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1926, p. 237. 
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Arbitration Court, which had to fix hours of work in industries involving 
special risks. 

The Technical Committee on Metal Mines submitted its report on the 
period 1919-1922. Of the 6,538 Broken Hill miners who were medically 
examined (including X-ray examination), 266 had pneumoconiosis : 
113 in its early stages, 51 more advanced, and 102 with tuberculous 
complications. In addition, 107 had simple tuberculosis. In 443 
cases there were ailments of the heart, kidneys, or circulatory system ; 
61 workers had a previous record of lead poisoning. 

In the State of Victoria, an enquiry into conditions in flour milling 
was carried out at the request of the employers’ association. It lasted 
two years and covered 103 mills and 38 flour dealers’ establishments. 
In this industry the conditions affecting health are in general excellent 
and the occupational risks are said to be negligible. 

Notification of occupational diseases in dangerous trades was made 
compulsory in 1923. 

An enquiry into flour milling was also carried out in Western Australia. 
It showed that the workers in this industry have some tendency to 
catarrh of the upper respiratory passages, but no cases were found of 
tuberculosis or fibrosis. 

In 1923 regulations were issued concerning the hygiene and health 
of workers ; the measures prescribed included periodic medical examina- 
tion and the notification of industrial diseases in works where lead, 
mercury, arsenic or their compounds are prepared or handled. 


BELGIUM 


For 1923 the following may be noted : the Royal Order of 17 August 
on the institution of a temporary commission to study industrial smoke 
in the Hemixen region; the instructions to manufacturers under the 
Royal Order of June 1920 on the care of the health of apprentices ; and 
a Bill on the use of white lead and other white paints containing lead. 

The special medical inspection covered the following industries and 
workers : 


Workers with | Workers 
definite in 
symptoms of general 

poisoning poor health 


Men | Womew | Men | Women 


White lead factories 
(lead poisoning) : 
Ist half-year 
2nd _ half-year 
Industries using white 

lead : 

Ist half-year 
2nd half-year 
Fur cutting works 

(mercury poisoning) : 
Ist half-year 
2nd_ half-year 


Estab- 
visited 
Men | Women | Men [me 
30 150 10 | — 65 1 
7 86 _ l —_ 61 _ 0 ~ 
15 25 54 4 6 1 5 l 2 
17 29 67 2 4 3 23 0 4 
21 238 | 728 ll 25 29 77 0 1 
15 41 249 0 0 27 55 0 0 
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Ankylostomiasis. 


The number of mining workers examined before engagement was 
17,283 ; 96 (0.55 per cent.) were found to be infected with ankylosto- 
miasis. At the second examination, 40 days later, 25 (0.32 per cent.) 
of the 7,693 workers examined were infected ; 1,262 were re-examined 
later on and 56 (4.44 per cent.) were found to be infected. During the 
second half-year, 28,346 miners were examined on engagement; 60 
(0.21 per cent.) were found to be infected. At the second examination, 
40 days later, only 5 (0.04 per cent.) of the 13,386 workers examined 
were infected. In this case re-examination was not necessary. 


Care of Young Persons’ Health. 


In 1923 the number of doctors recognised for the care of the health 
of young persons was 766. During the first half-year these doctors made 
7,989 examinations,-to which must be added 6,826 examinations made 
by the doctors of the Industrial Medical Department, or 14,815 in all; 
1,269 young persons were to be re-examined in the course of the year. 

In the second half-year the total number of examinations was 13,500, 
5,890 of which were made by the medical inspectors ; 1,138 young persons 
were to be re-examined later on. 

The laboratories of the Industrial Medical Department carried out 
several investigations, including the following: noxious gases likely 
to injure vegetation, and given out by factory chimneys of an industrial 
region ; effects on health of the atmosphere of the furnace-room of 
a factory ; waste water from sugar factories; glazes and enamels in 
potteries (proportion of lead and its determination, etc.). 

In 1923 the Inspector-General, the head of the Industrial Medical 
Department, published a series of special reports on various subjects, 
including the following : medical inspection of factories in foreign coun- 
tries ; reflections on scientific management ; zinc factories (report on health 
conditions in factories working up zinc and other special metals, pre- 
sented on behalf of the special Commission of Enquiry). The last oft hese 
reports contains the following remarks on the result of the enquiry : 


“ Considerable numbers of the workers in zinc factories show obvious 
signs of absorption of lead, but it seems that the effect of this poison on 
them is not in general strong enough to produce in many of them the 
usual symptoms of lead poisoning. Precautionary measures are how- 
ever necessary and urgent, for it is beyond dispute that the absorption 
of lead to which they are exposed must have an unfavourable effect on 
any predisposition to the disease and on the diseases that are closely 
associated with it. ” 


FRANCE 


During 1923 the labour inspectors drew up reports on technical 
progress, improvements in hygiene conditions, and occupational diseases 
ir various industries. The following original memoirs, among others, 
should be noted : Baret : Fabrication mécanique du ciment Portland and 
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Suppression des buées des teintureries ; BELLON : L’ extraction des graisses 
des déchets d’abattoirs ; DELASTRE : Les verreries de flaconnages ; FrRots : 
LD’ intoxication par les dérivés du benzéne ; GERVAIS : Progrés technique dans 
Vopération d’émaillage des carreaux de faience pour revétements ; AGASSE- 
LaFont, Hem pe Bausac, and Fria: Manifestations morbides chez les 
ouvriers maniant le celluloide et ses solvents ; Réle respectif du plomb et de 
Pessence de térébenthine dans la pathologie professionnelle des peintres. 


SwITZERLAND 


In 1923, the number of factories in the four inspection districts was 
7,941; and the number of workers 337,402, including 129,001 women. 
The number of young workers between 14 and 18 years of age (also 
included in the above totals) was 18,741 boys and 23,337 girls. 

In 1921 the inspector of the first district reported 39 cases of lead 
poisoning, with 1,579 days of incapacity. There were one fatal case and 
two cases of invalidity. In 1922 the number of cases was 45, with 2,505 
days of incapacity. Of these 84 cases, 15 of which were not accepted 
as lead poisoning by the insurance institution, 32 were painters, 
14 printers, 7 plumbers, 6 makers of electrical apparatus, 9 Jabourers, 
etc. The inspector also calls attention to the dangers of nitric acid. 

The inspector of the second district lays stress on the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate information about cases of occupational diseases. 
Two cases of lead poisoning were observed in a factory making lead 
paints, and one in a china factory ; no cases were observed in printing 
or painting. The inspector again emphasises the fact that the poisonous 
nature of the substances handled is too oiten unrecognised. For in- 
stance, a liquid considered harmless turned out to be benzol; a white 
powder was really white lead, etc. Lesions of the skin were caused by 
opium in the manufacture of drugs and by acetone in furniture polishing. 

The recovery of lead by electrolysis from scrap metal of all sorts 
constitutes a new source of lead poisoning. White lead is often replaced 
by titanium oxide, but sufficient data as to the qualities of this substitute 
are not yet available. The inspector also points out the importance of 
good ventilation, good lighting, and an effective system of heating, as 
well as of the measures that are indispensable for the suppression of 
factory noises. 


STATES 


During 1923, the Office of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation of the 
Federal Public Health Service continued its activities, including surveys 
of occupational health hazards, studies of occupational diseases, studies 
of the causes of industrial absenteeism, investigations of ventilation on 
steamships, and the use of cyanogen chloride as a new fumigation gas. 
It also continued its co-operation with other Government Departments. 

Special attention may be called to the reports on certain investiga- 
tions published by the Public Health Service, in particular on the effi- 
ciency of various kinds of ventilating ducts and on the effects of various 
classes of dust on workers in certain industries (cement, silver polishing, 
felt hat making, etc.). The methods of investigation in the latter case 
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include physical examination of the workers, with X-ray examination 
and establishment of absentee records with special reference to time lost 
from work on account of sickness or other causes. Prolonged studies 
have also been made of illumination and the physiological effects of high 
temperatures and humidities. 

Among the studies of occupational diseases was one of persons 
employed in the radium section at the Bureau of Standards. The state 
of the skin (hands and fingers), teeth, and blood was examined. The 
chemical and physical aspects of industrial fatigue were alsoinvestigated. 

There was also an investigation into the production of brass founders’ 
ague. Of 212 foundry workers examined, 80 per cent. were exposed 
to zinc oxide dust. Of the men so exposed 70.5 per cent. had had brass 
founders’ ague. Subsequent laboratory experiments on animals showed 
that a fair balance is maintained between the zinc and copper ingested 
in the food and the quantities excreted. 

Co-operation with the following Government Departments was 
continued : Statistical Office (industrial morbidity) ; Post Office Depart- 
ment (intensity of lighting, first aid, dust, etc.) ; Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving ; Bureau of Mines (dangers of carbon monoxide poisoning, its 
determination in the air and in the blood, and its elimination from the 
blood ; high temperatures and humidities ; hydrogen sulphide ; mine 
hygiene and sanitation, ventilation, etc.). 


STATISTICS 


AUSTRALIA 


The following cases of occupational diseases were notified : 


New South Wales (1920-1923) 


Dermatitis 

Nystagmus 

Anthrax Miscellaneous 
Arsenic poisoning Foundries 


m bo tots 


General total 


Victoria (1920-1923) 


Anthrax + 
Lead poisoning 12 
Arsenic ” 2 
Septicaemia 88 

106 


Total 


546 
| 
| 
| 
Disease Trade Cases 
Lead poisoning Building 15 
” ” Manufacturing 20 
Mining 263 
Total 303 
| | 
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Queensland (1918-1919 to 1922-1923) 


Metal poisoning 
Anthrax 
Septicaemia 
Misce!laneous 


Total 


The cases of disease among miners were as follows : 


Phthisis 
Cellulitis 
Caisson disease 
Dermatitis 


Total 


CANADA 


In the Province of Ontario, voluntary notification gave the following 
figures for 1923 : 


Lead poisoning 

Benzene 

Mercury “i 

Potassium cyanide 

Carbon monoxide 

Dry asthma 

Conjunctivitis (wood alcohol) 

Dermatitis (cancer, poisonous woods, aniline) 


Total 


FRANCE 


The cases of lead poisoning notified during 1923 under the Act of 
25 October 1919 were distributed as follows : 


Industry Cases 


Lead smelting and working 124 
Printing and chromolithography 26 
Lead working (lead shot, tinware, coppersmithing, 
etc.) 24 
Accumulator factories 249 
Chemical products 26 
White and red lead 150 
Glass and tile works, potteries 23 
Mechanical engineering 40 
Hosiery, dyeing 1 
Miscellaneous 8 
Painting 76 
Metal enamelling works 278 


Total 1,025 


In addition, 5 cases of mercury poisoning were notified. 


547 
93 
3 
4 
52 
| 152 
539 
8 
20 
3 
570 
38 
13 
7 
6 
2 
2 
3 
ill 
182 
= 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The following table gives the number and distribution of the cases 
notified of lead, phosphorus, arsenic, and mercury poisoning, and of 
toxic jaundice, epitheliomatous and chrome ulceration, and anthrax. 


Average 


Disease and industry 1912-1914 | 1915-1917 | 1918-1920 


Lead poisoning : 
Smelting of metals 
Plumbing and solder- 

ing 
Shipbreaking 
Printing 
File cutting 
Tinning 
Other contact with 
molten lead 
White and red lead 
Pottery 
Vitreous enamelling 
Electric accumulators 
Paints and colours 
Indiarubber 
Coachbuilding 
Shipbuilding 
Paints used in other 
industries 
Other industries 


we ! 


~ 


Total 


Phosphorous poisoning 

Arsenic poisoning 

Mercurial poisoning 

Toxic jaundice 

Epitheliomatous ulcera- 
tion 

Chrome ulceration 


Anthrax : 
Wool 
Horsehair 
Handling of hides and 
skins 
Other industries 


Total 


548 
921 1922 1923 
| 4/44] 3/25] 4] 9] 2/19] 2 
27} 1/15} 2] 9] 2/12} 6] 4 
} 23} 24 | 
32 | 1 | 37 
| 57 | 11 | 21 
s| —| 4 
| 45 
21| 15 
5| -| 8 
71| 4/31 
32] 3] 21 
45| 2] 19 1{ 1}12{ 23] 2] ar] - 
64| 37 13/ 1/23) 1s] 2). 
522 | 33 |349 | mm {29s | 20 |230 | 23 |247 | 26 |337 | 25 
5s] a] 3] -] 7] 2 
-| 45] 21] 32] 2/32] 3] ss] 
33 | 51/54] 7/37] 6111} 3/19] 3] 14) 1 
«t ST ‘| 9! 1] 2 
14/ 2] 8! 1/16] 1 
| 


Pumes and Gases. 


The following table shows the number of cases entailing absence for 
at least one day due to fumes and gases. It is noted that cases ascribed 
to aniline and nitro and amido derivatives of benzene are due to 
absorption through the skin rather than to inhalation, though this 
cannot be altogether excluded. 


Carbon dioxide 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 
Sulphur dioxide 


Conwwi 


Benzol, naphtha, aniline 
Arseniuretted hydrogen’ 
Tetrachlorethane 
Various (ether, acetone, 
nickel carbonyl, car- 
bon bisulphide, etc.) 


1 WOON S a1 
1 


5 
7 
1 
4 
27 
6 
7 
2 


ore] 
oll 


[ewer | iw 


1 Also included under the heading “ Toxic jaundice ” in the previous table. 


It is suggested that the absence of fatalities from sulphuretted 
hydrogen and nitrous fumes may be due to the observance of greater 
precautions than in the past. 


Certificates of Fitness. 


The number of young persons medically examined for certificates 
of fitness for employment in 1923 was 300,814. The following table 
shows the number rejected, or certified conditionally or with advice to 
the employer : 
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| 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1923 
Noxious agents and 
industries 
[mae] cn [rec [re] cn [rn 
Carbon monoxide : 
Blast furnaces 17| 2]28 4); 31] 4 
Power 21 3/19 1/| 16 — | 27 3 | 37 7) 43 2 
Coal 10} 4/10; 4] 9] 3/18] 4] 32] 1735] —- 
Total 54) 13 | 85 | 12 | 56 9 | 77 | 14 |111 | 14 |134 7 
10 
10 
Chlorine 16 
Nitrous gases 7 
Ammonia 5 
55 
4 
1 - 3 -| 9 - 3 -|10 1 | 35 2 
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Certificates 
Defect Rejections | under condi” Total 
advice 
Medical reasons : 
Defective bodily development 158 414 572 
Deformity (including old infantile 
paralysis) 36 135 171 
Specific fevers 32 — 32 
Pediculosis 3,331 1,452 4,783 
Disease of skin 320 141 461 
Disease of bones and joints 39 129 168 
Disease of glands 124 132 256 
Disease of lungs 144 113 257 
Disease of circulatory system 314 579 893 
Disease of nervous system 85 75 160 
Disease of ear, nose, or throat 528 842 1,370 
Disease of eyes and eyelids 716 2,232 2,948 
Other 62 1,003 1,065 
Total 5,889 7,247 13,136 
Non-medical reasons : 
Legal: under age, prohibited em- 
ployment 413 --- 413 
Non-production of certificate or 
other evidence of age 3,001 _- 3,001 
Non-production of general register 565 — 565 
Falsification of certificate of age 39 -- 39 
Unsuitable attire (including loose 
hair) 33 1,283 1,316 
General total 9,940 8,530 18,470 
SWITZERLAND 


The cases of poisoning for which compensation was paid in 1923 by 
the Swiss National Accident Insurance Office were distributed as follows : 


Acetylene 2 Nitrous 4 
Acetic acid 1 Sulphuretted hydrogen 1 
Hydrochloric acid 1 Mercury, salts and amalgams 1 
Nitric acid 2 Carbon monoxide 33? 
Nitrous acid 1 Persulphates 1 
Picric acid 1 Phosphorus 2 
Sulphuric acid 14! Lead and its compounds 4 
Ammonia 1 Acetylene tetrachloride 2 
Aniline and homologues 3 Carbon dioxide 1 
Benzene (benzol, etc.) 4? Lighting gas 13 
Petroleum benzine 3 Mephitic gas 2 
Methyl bromide 1 Water gas (motors) 4 
Calcium carbide 4 Nitrocellulose (Zapon lacquer) 24 
Calcium chloride 9 Autogenous soldering 3 
Methyl chloride 7 ** Red fumes ” 4 
Cyanogen and its compounds 2 Zine fume 2 
Ether, chloroform 1 Miscellaneous 12 

Total 148 


1 One fatal case. 4% One case of invalidity. * One case of invalidity and one fatal case. 
* Two fatal cases. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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The cases of slow poisoning were as follows : 


Hydrochloric acid 
Nitric acid 

Sulphuric acid 

Alkalis : Potash 
Alkaloids 

Aniline and homologues 
Arsenic and its compounds 
Benzene, benzol, etc. 
Benzidine 

Petroleum benzine 
Chlorine 

Methyl chloride 


Benzyl chloride 

Chrome and its compounds 
Cyanogen and its compounds 
Nitrous gases 

Coal tar and derivatives 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 
Mercury and its compounds 
Naphthol 

Carbon monoxide 

Phosgene 

Phosphorus 

Lead, its compounds and alloys 4 


tom 


Total 88 
1 One fatal case. * Two fatal cases. * Four cases of invalidity and one fatal case. 


The following list shows the causes of cases of skin disease which were 
caused by substances not on the legal list of poisons, but for which 
compensation was paid by the Office voluntarily in accordance with a 
decision of its Governing Body of October 1918. All these cases were 
cured. 


Methyl! acetate Polish for wood 
Copper baths 
Cement 

Wax, polishes, etc. 
Paint, varnish, etc. 
Ebonite 

Grease, oils, etc. 
Paraffin 


Insulating fabric 
Undetermined substances 


ac bo 


Total 


Compensation was also paid for two cases of poisoning by undeter- 
mined substances. 

Lastly, the substances causing the cases of dermatitis for which 
compensation was paid by the Office were as follows. All these cases 
were cured. 


Acetic acid 

Hydrochloric acid 

Nitric acid 

Phenic acid 

Sulphuric acid 

Alkalis : Potash 
Soda 
Caustic soda 

Alkaloids 

Ammonia 

Aniline and homologues 

Benzene, benzol, etc. 

Petroleum benzine 


Quicklime 

Chlorine 

Calcium chloride 

Chrome and its compounds 
Coal tar and derivatives 
Nitroso-aniline 
Phenylhydrazine 

Lead, its compounds and alloys 
Toluene sulphochloride 
Sodium sulphide 

Acetylene tetrachloride 
Turpentine 

Viscose 


Total 
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UNITED STATES 


In the State of Illinois the following cases of lead poisoning were 
notified from 1 July 1922 to 30 June 1923: 


Painting 6 
Accumulators 9 
White lead, paints and colours 108 
Smelting lead 7 
Miscellaneous 4 
Total 134 
LEAD 
AUSTRIA 


During their visits of inspection the inspectors frequently found that 
the Ministerial Order of 8 March 1923, which prescribes special measures 
for the protection of certain categories of workers, was unknown to 
many of the employers. In the Linz district the enforcement of the 
Order met with some opposition on account of the expense it involves. 

The medical inspections carried out in Vienna printing works and 
type foundries gave very satisfactory results, which is the more remark- 
able as the structural and hygienic conditions of these undertakings still 
leave much to be desired. More than a thousand workers were medically 
examined. Two had blue line : a compositor who had previously had 
lead colic and a stereotype worker who had chronic lead poisoning. 
In 8 cases there were traces of blue line, indicating absorption of lead at 
an earlier period. It was found that care of the mouth and teeth had 
given excellent results among the young workers. 

A printer in Bregenz was also found to have lead poisoning and had 
to leave his job. 

In a Vienna file factory a worker who had previously had lead poison- 
ing was found to have blue line. Another file cutter had atrophy of the 
thumb muscles of the left hand with general weakness of the whole hand. 

Numerous cases of lead poisoning in a metal foundry were reported 
by the Lower Austrian Association of Sickness Funds. On investigation 
the medical inspector found that about half the workers were more or 
less suffering from lead poisoning. Some of them had to have hospital 
treatment, and one died of cerebral hemorrhage, but it was not definitely 
ascertained whether death was caused by lead poisoning. These cases 
were mainly due to inadequate technical safety measures and to the fact 
that the danger of the work was not sufficiently explained to the workers. 
Some employers were fined and their undertakings inspected by the 
industrial authorities to see that the necessary measures were taken. 

There was an increase in the number of cases of lead poisoning in the 
Klagenfurt lead foundries, in spite of hygienic and technical conditions 


' described as perfect by outside experts. The cause of these cases was not 


determined, but it was presumed to be partly the increase of production 
and partly the fact that the workers’ power of resistance was lowered 
by under-nourishment and alcoholism. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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There were several cases of lead poisoning in a Leoben earthenware 
factory. Out of 12 workers, 4 had lead poisoning and 2 showed suspicious 
symptoms. It was not possible to carry out a blood examination. 
The poisoning was ascribed to the use of unfritted glazes, the absence 
of the necessary sanitary installation, and the workers’ ignorance of the 
risks they ran. A committee was appointed to see that the necessary 
measures were taken, as the factory manager, who himself had lead 
poisoning, said he was unable to do so himself without the owners’ 
consent. 

Two elderly workers in a Vienna pottery were also found to have 
blue line, with general bad condition of the mouth and teeth, but no 
other symptoms. 

At Vienna, only one accumulator factory was inspected. Of the 
8 workers examined none showed signs of lead poisoning. In a Linz 
accumulator factory, on the contrary, there were several cases of illness 
among the women workers, which looked as if they were due to lead ; 
the sickness fund doctor could not however determine definitely whether 
the disease was specifically due to their occupation. In the same factory 
there were 2 cases later on among the men workers ; after recovery these 
men were transferred to other work. 

An Innsbriick electricity company had installed particularly good 
protective appliances against lead poisoning in its lead coating workshop. 
The metallisation is done by the Schoop process ; the cleaning of the 
objects by the sand blast and the coating with lead are both done 
on a grating at the opening of a chamber at the end of which there is a 
fan which removes by suction all dust, sand, and particles of lead. The 
workers are provided with masks and are changed every quarter of an 
hour. Baths and wash-basins are also provided. There have been no 
cases of lead poisoning. 


GERMANY 
Prussia 


During 1923 and 1924, 154 cases of lead poisoning were reported in 
the city of Berlin. For some of these, however, affecting workers who 
had not been in contact with lead, the diagnosis was probably wrong. 

In the Wiesbaden district only 9 slight cases were observed in 1923- 
1924. In the Cologne district there was a reduction on the previous 
year, ascribed to the lessened activity in the lead paint industry. 


Foundries. 

In November 1924, 19 cases of lead poisoning were reported in a 
Berlin undertaking which was mainiy engaged in resmelting and refining 
hard lead, and in which lead poisoning had up till then been practically 
unknown. Some of the workers affected were employed on transport 
work, others on the furnaces, others collected the metallic waste in the 


form of briquettes. As the temperature of the furnaces was perceptibly 
below the volatilisation point of lead, the poisoning can hardly have been 
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due to fume ; it must therefore be ascribed to the workers’ lack of clean- 
liness and the fact that they smoked in spite of all warnings. 

Notwithstanding a good exhaust system, there were several cases of lead 
poisoning among the workers employed on the shaft furnace in a metal 
foundry in the Breslau district. A medical examination of the whole 
staff having given unsatisfactory results, the heads of the foundry decided 
to apply the provisions of the Order of June 1905 on the equipment of 
lead foundries, although it was a metal foundry that was involved. 

Several cases were also reported in a Schleswig foundry, where lead 
scrap, slag, and ash were melted down, and where the staff had been 
doubled after the installation of a new blast furnace. The victims were 
mainly employed on mixing, sifting, and transporting lead scrap. Medi- 
cal examination of the staff showed symptoms of disease in several 
persons who felt perfectly well, and who were thus able to be given early 
treatment. Respirators on the Auer system were provided for the 
workers most exposed to risk, and new dining-rooms and washing facilities 
were installed. 

The following table shows the conditions as regards health in two 
lead foundries at Hildesheim during the period 1922-1924. There is no 
special cause to explain the increase in the number of cases and days of 
sickness in 1924. These cases, however, were not serious, and most of 
them were quickly cured on transferring the workers to other work not 
in contact with lead. 


Cases of lead poisoning 


Per 100 workers 


Clausthal foundry 
(Ist smelting) 


Lautenthal foundry 
(refining) 


Six cases of lead poisoning were reported in a foundry in the Potsdam 
district, and several in a Diisseldorf foundry, where instructions were 
given for the installation ot cowls and dust exhaust apparatus at the 
charging funnel and the tapping hole and slag gutter. 


Lead Soldering. 


As a result of 15 cases of lead poisoning in the soldering room of an 
ammonia factory (Merseburg), various preventive measures were taken : 
localised exhaust of the dust at the work-table ; ventilation through the 
roof ; melting off the surplus lead from large objects in a lead bath in 


| 

| 

it Undertaking Year quien Total | es 
i Cases | Days | Cases | Days 
1922 203 1 5 0.49 2.4 
1923 220 1 s 0.45 3.6 
| 1924 245 4 86 1.6 35.1 

fi 1922 100 3 33 3.0 33.0 
H 1924 104 2 31 1.9 29.8 
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the open air, instead of by hand as formerly ; addition to the taps of the 
wash-basins of an arrangement providing a vertical jet of water for 
rinsing the mouth. Since the introduction of these improvements only 
one slight case of lead poisoning had been reported. 

An examination of the blood of solderers in a sulphuric acid factory 
(Arnsberg) showed that two of them had lead poisoning; as they had 
no other symptoms, they were allowed to continue working with lead, 
but this was forbidden for two young apprentices. 


Enamelling. 


In the enamelling workshops of three iron foundries in the district of 
Osnabriick and Aurich a medical examination of the workers employed 
in making and applying the enamel led to the discovery of 4 cases of lead 
poisoning ; the workers affected had to be transferred to other work. 
A mild case was also found of a woman worker employed on spraying 
the enamel. 


Stoves. 


In a tiled stove factory in the Potsdam district 21 cases of lead 
poisoning were reported, but some of these were wrongly diagnosed. 
Two enamellers in a large stove factory in the Minden district were 
medically examined, with blood analysis ; one of them had modifications 
of the blood which were definitely due to the action of lead. In this 
undertaking a litre of milk a day is provided free for workers using lead 


enamel. 


Printing. 

During the period 1923-1924, 2 cases were reported in a printing 
works and | in a stereotype factory in the Potsdam district. In 1924 
there were 6 cases in Cassel printing works. 


Shipbuilding and Shipbreaking. 


In spite of the observation of the prescribed rules, there were a large 
number of cases of lead poisoning in the Schleswig shipbreaking yards. 
It is true that insufficient use is made of the arrangements for the 
individual worker’s health (drinking glasses, tooth-brushes, wash- 
places, etc.). The burners also tend to use respirators Jess and less, 
as they are convinced that these increase the risk of poisoning. Medical 
examinations made during 1924 in a large yard at Kiel showed that out 
of 60 workers examined, 8 a month on an average had lead poisoning 
and had to be transferred to other work. A special holiday of one 
week (Bleiurlaub) is now given by the undertaking, and the State 
Insurance Institution has also consented to pay a special allowance for 
a four weeks’ cure for sick workers. The relatively high number of 
cases of lead poisoning may be ascribed to the fact that two months were 
spent in breaking up a warship which had a particularly heavy coat of 
paint. In the other yards the workers were only rarely employed on 
breaking up iron ships. 
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Out of 52 painters in a shipyard (Stade) examined in 1923, 6 showed 
traces of blue line and slight tremor of the hands. In 1924, out of 
58 painters examined, 5 had slight blue line, 3 had slight blue line with 
tremor of the hands, and 1 had tremor of the hands. In another ship- 
yard none of the 12 painters examined showed any signs of lead poisoning. 

In a shipbreaking yard (Stade) in 1923 several slight cases of lead 
poisoning were found among the burners who were using an oxygen 
flame to cut up iron plates covered with a thick coat of paint ; 5 workers 
who were found to have definite symptoms of lead poisoning when 
medically examined, were transferred to other work. Good ventilation 
of the work, especially of the hold, is an important factor in lessening 
the frequency of lead poisoning in shipbreaking. For instance, there was 
a reduction in the number of cases when the work was done in a dry dock 
and it was possible to cut adequate holes for ventilation in the sides of 
the ship; while there were a considerable number of cases in another 
yard, where the work was done with the ship still afloat. 

As the number of shipbreaking yards was decreasing in the Stade 
district, no final decision was taken as to the application of the regulations 
for the prevention of lead poisoning in these undertakings (Order of 
25 March 1924 of the Minister of Commerce and Industry.) 

The terms of this Order were applied in the district of Osnabriick and 
Aurich, where, however, numerous cases of lead poisoning occurred 
during the breaking up of English warships whose armour plating was 
especially thickly coated with lead paint. 


Locomotives and Coach Building. 


According to the report of the works sickness fund, from December 
1923 to April 1924 there were numerous cases of lead poisoning in a 
railway coach factory (Breslau), as a foreign order was being executed 
for which only lead paints might be used. Protective measures were 
ordered and carried out, but the medical inspector found by chance, in 
the course of his investigation, that against the explicit orders of the 
management many of the workers were adding a coloured powder, to 
thicken the paint, to the red lead, which was supplied in a very fluid solu- 
tion, the result being the inhalation of large amounts of the coloured dust. 
When the order was completed, lead-free paints were again used, and 
there were no further cases of poisoning. 


Lead Paints and Compounds. 


In 1923, 2 cases of lead poisoning were reported in a red lead factory 
(Breslau), with 9 days of sickness, and in 1924 2 cases with 105 days, and, 
in addition, in a white lead factory, 2 cases with 74 days of sickness. 

One case of lead poisoning with 40 days of sickness was reported in 
1923 in a lead paint factory (Coblentz) ; the worker affected was employed 
on removing lead slag. In 1924, in the same undertaking, 4 cases were 
reported, but these were not confirmed by a subsequent medical examin- 
ation. Since the middle of 1924 milk has been provided daily for the 
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workers by the management, as before the war. A white lead factory 
was authorised to introduce a 5-hour day for the workers employed on 
emptying the lead chambers. 

In the Diisseldorf district 6 cases in all were reported in two white 
lead factories ; no cases were reported in the factories making artists’ 
colours, 


Painting Workshops. 


The following cases were notified : Erfurt district, 2 (painters’ assist- 
ants) ; Cassel, 9; Coblentz, 3; Diisseldorf, 1 acute case. 
Metallisation by Pulverisation. 

In a Berlin metallisation factory 8 cases of poisoning were caused by 
the use of lead. This was a new process,so that the risks involved could 
only be gradually overcome by the installation of exhaust devices, closed 
spraying chambers, and the wearing of close-fitting clothing with pro- 
tective helmets and respirators providing a supply of fresh air. 

A slight case of lead poisoning was also reported in Schleswig, and a 
serious case in an undertaking where molten lead was applied to articles 
by the Schoop spraying process. In general, it is rare for lead to be 
used in this process. When it is, the work is done in a closed, well-venti- 
lated and lofty room. The worker wears an airtight helmet with a fresh 
air inlet, special clothing, and thick gloves. There are special arrange- 
ments for ventilating the room, and after the work the worker is 
immediately obliged to take a bath. No one worker is employed on 
this work more than once in several weeks. 


Accumulators. 

In a newly equipped accumulator factory in the Potsdam district, 
17 out of the 26 cases of lead poisoning reported occurred in the first 
three months after it was opened. With an improvement in the general 
sanitary conditions, which were at first very unhygienic, the number of 
cases fell considerably. 

In a large factory in Berlin the number of cases fell from 45 in 1922 
to 7 in 1923, but rose again to 57 in 1924. But of these 57 cases, only 
3 were cases of lead colic and most of the others were slight. In 1923 
and 1924 all the workers in contact with lead were examined by the 
factory doctor, with blood examination, and those who seemed to have 
least power of resistance were taken off the dangerous processes. The 
severe depression in the industry in 1923 and the difficulties due to 
inflation probably kept the workers from repor.ing sick except when 
absolutely necessary. 

In another undertaking, which was extremely dirty and untidy, 
there were in a short period 10 cases among an average of 30 workers 
who were in immediate contact with lead. The regulations for accumu- 
lator factories, especially those relating to medical examination at the 
time of engagement and subsequently, had not been observed. The 
employer decided to take the necessary measures only after being 
fined and threatened with the closing down of the factory. 
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There had been only very few cases of lead poisoning in previous 
years in the largest accumulator factory in the Arnsberg district (3 in 
1913 and 4 in 1923) ; but in 1924 the number of cases suddenly rose to 41. 
This high figure can be partly explained by the fact that owing to 
pressure of business the firm had had to engage a large number of new 
workers in 1924 ; and though these were medically examined before being 
engaged, yet many of them turned out to be susceptible to the effects of 
the poison, on account of undernourishment due to unfavourable econo- 
mic conditions. In addition, the weekly medical examination had been 
dropped for some time, and replaced by the monthly examination required 
by law. But with the great increase in the number of cases of poison- 
ing, the weekly examination was resumed, though the firm ascribed 
this increase to the fact that the new workers did not obey the instruc- 
tions given them. In fact, of the 41 cases reported in 1926, 31 were 
newly engaged workers. It should be added that,as no blood analysis 
was made at the medical examination, it is not certain that all these 
cases, especially those which only lasted a shori time, were really cases of 
lead poisoning. 

Owing to the prohibition of the use of petrol lamps in coal mines, the 
miners’ lamp factories had to undertake the manufacture of incandescent 
electric lamps. The necessary accumulators were often manufactured 
by these factories in special workshops of their own, where the risk of 
lead poisoning therefore exists. These workshops were sometimes 
installed in premises which did not satisfy the necessary conditions. 
Steps were taken by the Industrial Councillors (supervising inspectors) 
to secure the application of the regulations contained in the Notification 
of 6 May 1908. Special difficulties were raised in certain cases by the 
question of hours of work, as some of the workers objected to the half- 
hour break ordered in these regulations. Special cupboards for working 
clothes were fitted up at the entry of the workshops in a factory in the 
Bochum district. 

One case of lead colic was reported in an accumulator factory in the 
Diisseldorf district. 


Miscellaneous. 


Cases of lead poisoning were also reported among the workers in the 
blackening workshop of a Potsdam factory making metal goods, and 
some in an undertaking in Upper Silesia where wire was tempered in a 
lead bath. On the instructions of the industrial inspectors, a hot water 
supply was added to the washing arrangements. 

The workers in an electrotechnical factory (Schleswig) complained 
of the fume given off by the lead bath in which the ends of steel strips 
were annealed. Analysis of a yellow deposit found on objects in the 
workshop showed that this was lead oxide. On the instructions of the 
Industrial Councillor the work is now done inside a closed box fitted 
with an exhaust and allowing only the hands to be inserted. 

Two other cases of lead poisoning were reported in 1924 in a factory 
making electrotechnical apparatus (Cassel), 3 cases in a spring steel 
factory, and | in an aircraft factory. 
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The 99 cases of industrial lead poisoning reported during 1923 and 
1924 were distributed as follows : 


Industry All cases 

Handling metallic lead (smelting, casting, 
polishing, soldering) 44 
Painters, lacquerers, airbrush workers 15 
Printing trades 20 
Accumulators 8 
Pottery : Transfer workers 4 
Dippers 8 


Five of these cases were ill more than once, one of them three times 
in the course of one year; one painter died of chronic lead poisoning. 
Compared with the previous year, however, there was a considerable 
reduction, due to growing knowledge of the danger and the extension 
of the use of harmless paints instead of lead paints. 


Pottery. 


Two cases of lead poisoning were reported in 1923 in the spraying 
room in a newly installed china painting factory. During the inspection 
of another factory 2 women workers employed on preparing transfers 
were found to be suffering from lead poisoning. 


Earthenware Stoves and Tiles. 


Cases of lead colic were reported in a stove factory and in an encaustic 
tile factory. An examination of the notifications received by the sick- 
ness fund to which these two factories belonged showed that there had 
been 5 cases (4 men and 1 woman) in the stove factory and 3 cases 
(1 man and 2 women) in the tile factory. 


Printing and Type-Founding. 


In 1923, 12 cases were reported among compositors and printers 
and 2 among women workers in a type foundry. In 1924 there were 
2 cases of acute lead poisoning in a printing works, 


Painting. 


One case of lead poisoning affecting a painter’s assistant was notified 
to the inspectors during 1923-1924. 


Accumulators. 


Six cases of lead poisoning were reported in 1923 in one accumulator 
factory. 
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Metal Articles. 


As a large number of cases of lead poisoning were reported in 1923 
in a factory making metal articles where the polishing was done by 
women, this work was prohibited. But at the beginning of 1924, as 
the order was not completety observed, the factory had to be re-equipped 
and could not resume operations until the end of the year. 


Furs. 


Fur workers handling artificial chinchilla dyed with lead. colours 
were found to have symptoms of lead poisoning. 


Saxony 


During the period 1923-1924, the danger of lead poisoning increased : 
171 cases were notified (Bautzen, 7 ; Chemnitz, 23 ; Dresden, 98 ; Leipzig, 
29 ; Zwickau, 14), mainly among painters, compositors, tinsmiths, women 
workers in china and earthenware factories, workers in lead paint and 
accumulator factories, solderers, and file cutters. Not ai] these, however, 
were really cases of lead poisoning. 


Pottery. 


A fatal case of a painter aged 52, employed on blue-stencilling in an 
earthenware factory, was reported as due to lead poisoning, but an 
autopsy showed that it was really due to a malignant tumour of the 
spleen. 

The increasing use of fritted glazes has considerably reduced the 
danger of lead poisoning, as in the fritting the lead is transformed into an 
insoluble compound and so loses its poisonous properties. But the use 
of these fritted glazes does not yet seem to be sufficiently known in the 
smaller undertakings. = 

Reference should also be made to the increasing use of vaporisers 
for applying lead colours and lacquers, especially in the meta: and wood 
industries. The fine state of division of the substances used favours the 
inhalation of lead, and very great precautions are therefore necessary 
with this new process. 


Wiirttemberg 


Four cases of lead poisoning were notified by the local sickness funds ; 
3 of these (1 being doubtful) were in a white lead factory, and the fourth 
was a monotype operator. The examining doctor in a lead paint factory 
reported 2 cases of lead colic ; one was a worker who had accidentally 
had his face hit by a mass of litharge. All these cases were rapidly cured. 

In an enamelling works where a frit containing 50 per cent. of lead 
was used, lead poisoning was diagnosed in 2 workers who had blue line 
and whose blood showed signs of absorption of lead. These cases were 
due to lack of personal cleanliness and disregard of preventive measures. 


| 

| 
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An analysis of the frits gave a lead content varying from 2 to 50 per cent. 
All the frits were readily soluble in the gastric juice. Medical examin- 
ation of 200 compositors gave favourable results : 4 workers had slight 
blue tine ; none had the typical lead palior or wrist-drop ; and the blood 
examination gave negative results in all cases. 


Baden 


Cases of lead poisoning were especially frequent in a red lead factory 
(19 cases) and a lead foundry (7 cases incapacitated for work and 32 
milder cases). The average number employed in the foundry was 120 
workers ; in thered lead factoryit varied widely, from 15to75. In both 
undertakings there was a risk of inhaling lead dust or fume. In the red 
lead factory the molten lead is mechanically stirred in the pans and the 
ash is run off into roasting ovens. The floor is kept wet to prevent dust 
rising. The shift consists of only 4 workers. The only operation in 
which dust cannot be wholly avoided is packing the red lead in casks. 
The workers engaged on this wear good respirators. Ali the machines 
are fitted with exhaust appliances and the dust is precipitated in water 
and so carried down to a tank in the cellar. In the foundry the dust is 
precipitated by the Mdller-Cottrell system. The whole staff has been 
medically examined. The sickness fund has decided to increase the 
employer’s contribution, the risk being particularly great in this industry. 


Other German States 


A systematic examination of the workers in contact with lead 
(Hamburg) showed that those exposed to most risk were in a zinc foundry. 
At the beginning of 1923, 11 workers showed symptoms of lead poisoning 
(including 8 smelters with colic). All the workers were then medically 
examined and symptoms were found in 23 smelters, 3 ore grinders, 
1 worker engaged on carrying zinc, and 45 miscellaneous workers. A 
suggestion that other workers should temporarily take the place of the 
smelters met with difficulties, as the smelters, who were paid a full day's 
wage for 5 hours’ work, refused to work an 8-hour day, while the other 
workers refused to take on the dangerous work of the smelters. 

During 1923 and 1924, 38 cases in all of lead poisoning, with an aver- 
age of 28.6 days of sickness, were reported among the workers in the 
foundry. Before the adoption of a stricter system of medical examina- 
tion, many cases of lead poisoning were presumably reported as being 
diseases of the stomach, intestines, etc., and were so counted in the statis- 
tics. The increase in the number of cases may also be ascribed to bad 
ventilation, the ventilating apparatus having been put out of use. It is 
hoped that as conditions improve, the danger of lead poisoning will] be 
reduced as far as the nature of the work allows 

In a lead and copper foundry 44 cases were reported, with an average 
duration of 25 days. 

Several cases of lead poisoning were reported in zinc and lead found- 
ries in the State of Oldenburg. In 1923 there were 3 cases (one of them 
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chronic) in a zine foundry ; in 1924, 10 cases of colic and 13 other cases, 
including one of paralysis. In a lead foundry there were 4 cases of 
colic in 1923 and 5 in 1924 ; the number of cases of lead poisoning was 5 
and 12 respectively (including 1 chronic case). 

These figures do not however give a very accurate picture of the 
situation, as the workers have free choice of doctor, and may happen to 
choose one who is not competent to diagnose lead poisoning, especially 
in cases of long standing. It is probable that a certain number of cases 
reported as diseases of the digestive organs were in reality early cases of 
lead poisoning, and that some cases, on the contrary, reported as lead 
poisoning should have been confirmed by a blood examination. Instruc- 
tions were therefore given that all diseases of the digestive organs that 
might possibly be due to lead poisoning should be notified to the regular 
inspecting doctors, so that these might make a thorough clinica] examin- 
ation in the hospital, with blood analysis. Unfortunately,there has been 
a serious increase in the number of cases of blood poisoning, especially in 
1924. 

It has also frequently been found that the management of factories 
does not attach sufficient importance to the prevention ot lead poisoning. 
In the lead foundry, for instance, the charging of the furnaces was done 
in such a way thaat the exhaust for the fume did not work properly ; 
that fume from the furnace escaped at the charging funnel] into the charg- 
ing room ; that the agglomerated roasted ore for charging the furnace 
was not sufficiently moistened, so that a great deal of dust was given off. 
Further, there is no doubt that preventive measures are too often un- 
observed : lack of cleanliness, failure to wash the hands before eating, 
food taken in the workplace, etc. ; all of which explains the increase in 
the number o1 cases of lead poisoning. The same carelessness and want 
of discipline were found in the zinc toundry, as also in many other under- 
takings since the war. 

In the State of Brunswick there were some cases of lead poisoning 
in a foundry, some of them workers who were working in the open air, 
but in the neighbourhood of the smelting rcoms. 

For economic reasons, a lead foundry in the State of Bremen was 
working on copper. In consequence of some isolated cases of lead 
poisoning, the desirability of special measures, inc ]v dir g medic alexamin- 
ation, was discussed with the management. But between two examin- 
ations a sick worker often applies to his own doctor and does not inform 
the factory doctor of his ailment. In the workers’ own interest it would 
be useful to find some way of obliging the workers to inform the factory 
doctor of their own doctor’s diagnosis, without interfering with their 
right to choose their doctor. There should be legal regulations to this 
effect, and the measure would be still more effective if cases of lead poison- 
ing diagnosed by private practitioners could be handed over to the fac tory 
doctor for further treatment. 


Lead Soldering. 


One case of lead colic was reported in a stearine factory in Hesse. 


i! 
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Pottery. 

In Thuringia, 3 cases were reported in 1923 caused by the preparation 
of transfers, and 2 among painters in a china factory. In Liibeck there 
was | case in an encaustic tile factory, that of a worker employed on 
melting lead glaze. 


Painting. 


In 1923, 6 cases were reported in Thuringia, 2 cases of colic in Hesse, 
and 6 cases in Hamburg. 


Lead Paints. 


Three cases were reported in Thuringia in a factory making china 
dolls’ heads, due to dusting on the colours before baking. The work was 
afterwards done in a special room, well ventilated, with tables covered 
with perforated metal plates fitted with local exhaust appliances. 
Since then no further cases have been reported 

In 1923 the Offenbach (Hesse) local sickness fund reported 3 cases 
of lead colic in a white lead factory ; there were 18 cases in another, and 
5 further cases suspected of being lead poisoning. Most of these cases 
lasted for up to three months ; one case was as long as five months, 
but 2 cases, on the other hand, lasted only one and five days respectively. 


Printing Trades. 


Two cases of lead poisoning among compositors were reported in 
Thuringia in 1923, and 12 in 1924 among workers preparing transfers in 
potteries and compositors. In the State of Hesse there was a case of a 
compositor who had already suffered from lead poisoning some years 
before (stomach pains and constipation). As there had been slight 
cases of lead poisoning the previous year amongcompositors, a medical 
examination of all these workers was proposed by the medical inspector. 
During 1923-1924 there were also 2 cases in Hamburg, 9 in the State of 
Anhalt (some due to handling type), and 3 in the State of Bremen. 


Shipbreaking. 


In the Hamburg yards 16 cases of lead poisoning were reported in 
1923-1924, lasting on an average 52.7 days, among workers engaged on 
cutting up iron plates coated with lead and zinc paints. The Federal 
Minister of Labour issued regulations for the protection of workers in 
shipbreaking yards, and sent instructions, dated 26 June 1923, to the 
local authorities to the effect that the undertakings concerned should be 
made to take the necessary measures under section 120 of the Industrial 
Code. There are not many shipbreaking yards now in Hamburg. The 
large number of cases does not mean that there are new sources of danger, 
but rather that progress has been made in diagnosis. Recent research 
has shown the importance of the respiratory organs in the absorption 
of lead, while formerly it was thought that the digestive system was 
the principal means of entry. This discovery has opened a new line of 
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attack on lead poisoning, and gives reason to hope that the combined 
efforts of doctors and technicians will lead to a steady reduction of the 
risk. 

Lead poisoning seemed to have perceptibly diminished in the yards 
of the State of Oldenburg, the more so as the yards had had to reduce 
their operations considerably for want of material. No figures are avail- 
able of the number of cases. In August 1923 the Ministry issued 
regulations for the protection of workers exposed to lead and zinc fume, 
in particular prohibiting absolutely the employment of young workers, 
and organising a regular system of medical inspection. The result was 
a considerable improvement in the health conditions of these workers. 

In the State of Bremen, in spite of all protective regulations, the work 
of breaking up ships painted with lead pigments continued to present 
grave dangers, especially as the burners would not take the necessary 
precautions or make sufficient use of respirators. The reduction in the 
number of cases reported in recent years must be ascribed to the falling 
off of business in this industry. 


Motor Vehicles, etc. 


One case of lead poisoning was observed in 1923 in a motor vehicle 
factory in the State of Oldenburg. This was a worker employed in dry- 
polishing machine parts. 

In Hamburg there were 5 cases of lead poisoning in various metal- 
working undertakings, 2 cases in an accumulator factory (average 


27 days), 1 case of an indiarubber mixer (44 days), and 14 cases in 
miscellaneous industries. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Accumulators. 


In 1923, 69 cases of lead poisoning occurred in the manufacture of 
accumulators ; 54 in one works and 15 in another. This excessive in- 
cidence was due to a large impetus in the trade, owing to the advent of 
broadcasting and the extended use of electric Jighting on motor cars. 
Other contributory causes were high pressure of work, overtime, the 
engagement of many new unskilled workers, overcrowding, dust, and 
inadequate supervision. 


Shipbreaking. 


In this industry, which dates practically from 1920 and is continually 
developing, 38 cases were reported in 1923, as against 17 in 1922. 
Poisoning occurs when the oxy-acetylene flame is applied to armour 
plating painted with Jead paint, or when the flame, on cutting through, 
comes in contact with the red lead caulking, which is sometimes a quarter 
of an inch thick. The flame volatilises the lead so that it is inhaled by 
the workers. The usual procedure is to chip or scrape away the paint 
(so causing dust) before applying the flame, but unless the flame is care- 
fully applied along the line previously chipped, it spreads outside the 
clean area. 
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In the six years 1918-1923 there were 69 cases. Of these 25 had been 
employed for less than one year, and 12 of these for under three months ; 
40 of the cases were described as slight, and 59 as being a first attack. 
The industry is carried on in about 60 yards; nearly all were visited 
during 1922 or 1923 by the medical inspectors, who examined 329 men, 
of whom 119 (36 per cent.) showed blue line, 16 (5 per cent.) partial wrist 
drop, or weakness of the wrist, 45 (15 per cent.) anaemia, and 56 (17 per 
cent.) gave a history of colic. 

Trials of various types of respirators were made, but none proved 
satisfactory. Inhalation is entirely responsible for the poisoning, and 
one firm had to be asked to withdraw working instructions issued to 
their workmen saying that “illness is not caused by inhaling the fumes 
but by particles of material being carried to the mouth ”. 

The most important single means of minimising the risk is periodic 
medical examination, but this should be followed by transference to other 
work of workers who show signs of absorption. This examination should 
be made compulsory, for so Jong as their work is better paid than other 
jobs the burners will be inclined to avoid examination. 

Mechanical cutters have been introduced comparatively recently. 
In some of these the flame holder is moved along the surface of the plate 
by mechanical means, not only horizontally but also vertically ; in others, 
by the operator turning a small wheel. With the first method, once 
the machine is started, all that is required is to see that the flame keeps 
alight, and the operator therefore need not be in close proximity to it. 
The second method offers little advantage from the point of view of 
inhalation over hand cutting, except that with it the flame travels 
accurately along the chipped line. These appliances have undoubtedly 
proved of immense service, but their action is at present limited to flat 
surfaces. 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1923, 15 cases of lead poisoning were notified : 7 white lead work- 
ers, 3 compositors, 1 enameller, 1 lead founder, 1 glazier engaged in 
fitting leaded panes, 1 painter, and 1 workman scraping red lead from 


lock gates. 
(To be continued.) 


Labour in Kenya 


On 12 January 1927 the Governor of Kenya appointed a Commission 
to examine and report upon the needs of the Colony in respect of 
African labour outside the native reserves, and in particular to treat 
the following matters : 

(1) The needs of the Colony in African labour for 1927 with regard 
to its agricultural, industrial and other development ; 
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(2) The probable rate of development of the various agricultural 
industries in the near future and their needs in respects of African 
labour ; 

(3) The measures of improvement, if any, which might be adopted 
for the use of the labour supply ; 

(4) Any recommendations which the examination of (1), (2) and 
(3) might indicate. 

In supplying the International Labour Office with a copy of the 
Commission’s report!, the British Government indicated that it should 
not be accepted as an expression of the views of the Government of 
Kenya, but merely as a statement of facts based on statistics of the 
present supply of labour on estates and of the views expressed by 
the Commission in regard to conditions outside the estates. 

After explaining the procedure followed, the report reviews the 

development of the problem of the labour supply in Kenya in recent 
years. 
Passing over a period of variable conditions, there was, towards 
the end of 1924 and continuing through the greater part of 1925, an 
acute labour shortage. A factor which contributed to this state of 
affairs was the demand upon labour for the construction of the Uasin 
Gishu railway, during 1923 and 1924. The discharge of large numbers 
of labourers towards the end of 1924 and early in 1925 did not relieve 
the situation, as the natives, having received an accumulation of wages, 
were not disposed again to seek employment until their cash resources 
had been expended. It was also suggested to the Commission that 
misunderstanding of the Government’s intentions regarding the operation 
of the dual policy of development and the doubt created in the mind 
of the native population may have been a contributory cause of the 
shortage. The Commission was unable to state to what extent, if any, 
this opinion could be supported by facts. 

From the latter part of 1925, the labour supply improved. Moreover, 
taking recent years as a whole, the Commission recognised that, although 
individual effort has greatly suffered from periodical shortages of labour 
and individual schemes of development have thereby been frustrated, 
the actual development and progress achieved show that the African 
labour which has been forthcoming has provided ways and means of 
securing progress on a substantial scale. 


AND DEMAND 


At present there are estimated to be 509,528 males between 15 
and 40 years of age. Of this number, it is officially suggested that 
20 per cent. are unfit for hard work, and the Commission accepts 
400,000 as probably representing the present potential labour supply 
of the country. At the present moment, considerably less than half 


1 CoLoNY AND ProTecTorRATE oF Kenya: Report of the Labour Commission. 
Nairobi, Government Press, 1927. 67 pp. 
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this number are at work outside the reserves at any one time. The 
labour requirements of Kenya are expected to reach 232,000 by 1929. 
Nevertheless, the Commission considers that it may be reasonably 
expected that the apparent deficit will be forthcoming. There are 
about 6,000 working squatters not registered, there are also about 
24,000 women and children at work at any one time. Furthermore, 
during the last five years the average annual increase in the labour 
supply has been approximately 16,000. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRANSPORT 


With regard to recruiting, the Commission in principle supports 
the objections of the farmers to the professional recruiters, endorses 
the suggestion that a system of regular labourers accompanied by their 
wives might be encouraged, and recommends that the District Commis- 
sioners should hold meetings and inform the chiefs in the reserves when 
and where labour is most required. 

Though opposed to the professional recruiter, the Commission has 
nevertheless come to the conclusion that labour contractors of good 
standing and repute could render valuable service during the few 
months of the harvesting season. The Commission therefore suggests 
that agricultural producers should form themselves into agricultural 
organisations and that they should enter into agreements with labour 
contractors for the supply of a number of labourers at an agreed wage 
for stated periods. 

The Commission attaches great importance to the establishment of 
central camps for recruited labourers, of good construction and proper 
sanitation. A satisfactory scale of rations should be laid down and an 
end2avour made to provide simple medical attention. It considers 
that such camps might provide for the wives and families of labourers 
as well as for the men. A variation of this proposal, the Commission 
considers, would be the employment of gangs of labourers, including 
women and juveniles, supervised by headmen or other responsible 
Africans. 

Reporting on transport, the Commission states that it is aware 
of the steps taken by the Government to make better provision for the 
accommodation and food of labourers in rest camps in the reserves and 
on their way to the place of employment. It suggests that the system 
be expanded whereby special labour trains are run. It also recommends 
that proper arrangements be made for the supply of food at a cheap 
rate during the journey. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


A suggestion made to the Commission regarding labour contracts 
was that the length should wherever possible be increased to twelve 
months. The Commission does not appear to have formed a decided 
opinion on this point, but suggests that the advantages of a longer 
period of service are apparent and that evidence shows that the length 
of contracts is being voluntarily increased. 
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The Commission urges the importance of providing greater facilities 
for skilled medical attention supplementary to the simple medical 
services now being rendered by the employers ; it also reiterates the 
importance of better feeding, housing, education, and attention to the 
general welfare of the native labourer. 

As regards wages and hours of work, the Commission favours the 
task work system, wherever possible. It believes, however, that there 
is some evidence that in certain cases where the system is employed 
the task is not infrequently the measure of the slow worker rather 
than that of the worker of average capacity, with the result, it is stated, 
that the tasks are often completed in four or six hours. 

The Commission holds that the importance of seeing that a fair 
day’s work is demanded of each employee cannot be too strongly urged 
upon employers. It is demoralising to the native that he should be 
permitted to earn a day’s pay for what amounts to one-half to two- 
thirds of a duy’s work, and moreover this is definitely a cause which 
gives rise to labour wastage and shortage. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 


The suggestion was made that the compulsory manual and industrial 
training of natives from the age of six years should be recommended. 
The Commission, however, while admitting that such a training would 
have the most beneficial results, has pointed out that circumstances 
will not permit of the adoption of the proposal, in any case for many 
years to come. 

Another suggestion made was that the main school holidays should 
be fixed to synchronise with the coffee harvest. On this point the Com- 
mission reports that from information furnished it can be seen that 
this suggestion cannot be carried out without some “ difficulty ” on 
the part of the missions. It nevertheless recommends that wherever 
possible the school holidays should be made to synchronise with harvest 
time, it being thought that the missions would welcome an opportunity 
for their adherents to earn money for their own benefit. 

With regard to the general question of juvenile employment, one 
of the Commissioners presented a memorandum which the Commission 
regarded as of such importance that it embodied it in its report. The 
memorandum declares that the principles of juvenile employment have 
been accepted by the Medical Department and by the Chief Native 
Commissioner as in no way harmful to the juveniles. It is pointed out 
that the employment of juveniles on farms does not subject them to 
the evil influences of towns, and that lack of discipline owing to loss 
of parental control is in fact not a serious factor since parental control 
in the reserves is little exercised. The habit of work which the juvenile 
will acquire in early life will be beneficial to him. Moreover, the condi- 
tions of employment of juveniles are superior to the conditions in which 
they normally live, and the moral atmosphere on farms is fully equal 
to that of the reserves. 

The juvenile working on a farm receives more regular and better 
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food and medical attendance and as a class appears to be happier and 
healthier than his brother at home. Tasks and hours are in no way 
beyond the juvenile strength and there is much work on every farm 
which the juvenile can easily perform. Moreover, in the majority of 
cases educational facilities and religious instruction are provided. 

The Commission concurs in the views expressed in the memorandum 
submitted to it, and expresses the opinion that all reasonable steps 
possible should be taken by both Government and the private employer 
to encourage the use of this type of labour under proper safeguards 
for the benefit of the employer and employee alike. 


Economy oF LABOUR 


The Commission finds that there is evidence that the best use has 
not always been made of the labour available. The apparent cheapness 
of labour in Kenya in conjunction with the appreciable profit procurable 
under present conditions from farming operations has not encouraged 
the economic use of labour. For similar reasons investigation into the 
use of labour-saving machinery has not until recently received the 
attention it deserves. 

Enquiries from the Public Works Department elicited the information 
that a large programme of road construction and improvement has been 
sanctioned, which it is estimated will employ 11,000 labourers within 
the next two years if use is not made of mechanical road-making 
machinery. With mechanical aids, however, the road engineer estimates 
that the same work could be carried out with an actual reduction in 
the number of labourers employed on the roads from the present 
figure of 3,500 to 3,000. 

The Commission also makes certain detailed suggestions regarding 
the use of labour-saving devices in the various agricultural occupations 
of Kenya. 


THe “ Contact THEORY ” 


The Commission devotes one section to an examination of the position 
of a native working on his own account in the reserve and that of a 
native employed upon a European farm. It comes to the conclusion 
that the second native is much better off. To earn approximately the 
same money in the reserve as he does in European agricultural employ- 
ment, a native would have to increase his production threefold. Even 
if he did this European employment would still be more advantageous, 
for with his increased skill and capacity for work the native could earn 
higher wages from his European employer. 

Nevertheless, the Commission realises that unsatisfactory social 
conditions, attended by consequences which are detrimental to family 
life in the reserve, are in a measure created by the repeated absences 
of the married male adult, even for periods of only a few months’ 
duration, while from the point of view of the employer the system of 
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short-time engagements is equally unsatisfactory. For the removal of 
these conditions and in the interests both of the African and of his 
employer, the Commission considers that whole families should be 
encouraged to become permanently resident in the alienated areas, 
where satisfactory conditions of life should be provided for them. 
Through the establishment of an African population away from the 
reserves the children would be brought up in an atmosphere of contact. 
with civilisation and with industry. They could not fail to benefit 
considerably and would become better citizens removed from the tempta- 
tions and bad results of a life of idleness and ease. The Commission 
is, moreover, of opinion that with the establishment of Africans with 
their families in regular employment in agricultural and other under- 
takings, the rate of wages would steadily increase.. Owing to the changed 
conditions such higher rates of pay would not necessarily involve higher 
costs of production. The present wages possess only an appearance of 
cheapness, but are not really cheap on account of the workers’ inefficiency. 


Lasour CONDITIONS IN 1926 


Of interest in connection with the work of the Labour Commission 
is the most recent report of the Kenya Native Affairs Department, which 
contains the report for 1926 of the Inspector of Labour on the working 
of the Labour Section.! 

The Labour Section estimates the adult male working population at 
381,000.2, Of this number on an average 169,000 were registered as 
being in employment, while in addition approximately 6,000 women and 
nearly 14,000 children were also so working at any one time. 

During the course of the year 884 visits of inspection were carried 
out by officers of the Section, 418 cases instituted against employers 
and workers, and 370 convictions registered. Many of the prosecutions 
concerned contraventions of the Resident Native Labourers Ordi- 
nance (e.g. failure to brand cattle or to keep registers of employment on 
the part of employers, and residence without lawful permission on the 
part of the workers). In several cases, however, it was necessary to 
institute criminal proceedings in cases of withholding the payment of 
wages. One of these cases was of a serious nature, two European 
railway contractors owing 200 employees over £450. During the year 
the labour inspectors recovered £1,833 out of a total of £2,758 due to 
workers. The balance was almost entirely composed of the debts of three 
firms, in the case of which the Government sanctioned an advance to 
enable the labourers to be paid. 

Compensation for accidents was paid through the labour inspectors 
in 71 cases and for a total amount of £1,053. The Inspector of Labour 
reports that a common source of injury is the brushing machines in the 


1 CoLoNy AND PROTECTORATE OF KeNyA. NATIVE AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT : 
Annual Report 1926. Nairobi, Government Press, 1927, 90 pp. Ish. 50. 

* The Labour Commission. it will be remembered, accepted 400,000 as the 
approximate fit adult male population. 
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sisal factories. It is considered that employers take precautions to 
safeguard their employees as far as possible, and in proportion to the 
number of natives engaged it is believed that there are very few accidents, 
particularly as the behaviour of natives towards machinery is often 
reckless in the extreme. Employers are also generally prepared to pay 
compensation to deserving cases, and, although they are not bound to 
notify the circumstances of the accident except when a fatality occurs, 
they usually do so. During the year the Kenya Sisal Growers’ Associa- 
tion offered to appoint a standing committee to consider claims upon 
its members and also to arrange that all cases of accident be reported to 
the Chief Native Commissioner. This offer was accepted and it is hoped 
will lead to an easier and more satisfactory settlement of cases. 

As regards wages, the report shows that unskilled labour employed 
by the railways and by the Public Works Department was paid from 
14s. to 20s., general unskilled agricultural labour from 10s. to 14s. and 
unskilled sisal labour from 14s. to 16s., in all cases for 30 days’ work and 
in addition to food supplied. It is to be noted, however, that a large 
number of employers on the sisal estates have introduced a graduated 
piece-work system by which good workers may earn from 35s. to 40s. 
a month.! 

Regarding juvenile and female employment, the Inspector of Labour 
reports that although the bulk of this labour returns home at night, a 
number of male juveniles accompany their friends or relatives on distant 
employment. Labour inspectors have very little opportunity of learn- 
ing of the effect which the conditions in employment have upon the 
morals of these people, but it would appear that they suffer no ill effect. 
The rate of wage for juveniles was from 6s. to 8s. with rations, and for 
women from 10s. to 12s., for 30 days’ work. During the coffee picking 
season many of them earned from 20s. to 30s. 


Labour Supply and Unemployment in 
Swedish Agriculture 


The annual reports published by the Swedish Social Board on lahour 
supply, hours, and wages in Swedish agriculture always include 
the result of some special investigation. Some of these studies, which are 
of a very high standing, have already been summarised in this Review.* 
The latest report* presents the results of an investigation on labour 


supply. 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXII, No. 1, 4 April 1927, p. 36° 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XIJ, No. 4, Oct. 1925: ‘* Agricultural 
Workers on Large-Scale Farms in Sweden ” ; Vol. XVI, No. 6, Dec. 1927 : ** Hours 
of Work in Swedish Agriculture ”’. 

8 K. SocratsTyRELSEN : Arbetartillgang, Arbetstid och Arbetslin inom 
Sveriges Jordbruk ar 1926. Jdmte specialundersdkning rérande Arbetstillgangen 
inom Jordbruket i Slutet av ar 1926. Sveriges Officielle Statistik. Socialstatistik. 
Stockholm, 1927. 58 pp. 
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Since agricultural labour statistics were first started in 1911 it has 
been the practice to request the chairmen of the municipal boards to 
state whether the labour supply for agricultural work has been good, 
sufficient, or insufficient. This enquiry is made just after the harvest. 

In 1913 5 per cent. of the answers stated that the labour supply 
was good, 62 per cent. that it was sufficient, and 33 per cent. that it 
was insufficient. During the first two war years the supply was rather 
better. Then the situation changed and labour became scarcer than 
before the war. This was due to the rural exodus, or rather to an exodus 
of workers from agriculture to obtain lumbering employment with the 
Fuel Commission which was responsible for supplying Sweden with 
wood to replace the coal that was not obtainable. In 1919 the situation 
was practically as before the war, but it then changed suddenly. In 
1921 and 1922 48 per cent. of the communes had a good labour supply, 
another 48 per cent. sufficient, and only 4 per cent. stated that their 
labour supply was insufficient. 

The following years showed some reaction, but from 1924 onwards 
the labour supply has steadily become more and more sufficient. In 
1926 47 per cent. of the communes had a good, 51 a sufficient, and only 
2 per cent. an insufficient labour supply. 

It is needless to state that the principal cause of these movements 
has been the industrial depression of 1921 and the following years, 
which has forced many workers to return to the countryside. At the 
same time it also seems possible that the actual demand for workers 
in agriculture has shrunk, and that this shrinkage in demand has 
nullified the effects of a subsequent slow, absorption of a proportion of 
them into manufacturing industry : this would account for the mainten- 
ance of agricultural labour conditions without much improvement 
even after the effects of the depression were beginning to pass away. 

With the purpose of illustrating the correlation between agriculture 
and industry the indications “ good ”, “ sufficient ”, and “ insufficient ” 
labour supply have been given the values of 3,2, and 1, and general 
averages have been calculated. Similar information concerning the 
supply of labour in industry has been treated in the same way. The 
two sets of figures show not compensating, but very nearly identical, 
movements. The supply of labour has always been slightly scarcer 
in agriculture than in industry ; 1926 is the first and only year in which 
the index figure calculated as stated above is higher for agriculture 
than for industry, namely, 2.45 as against 2.42; in 1913 the figures 
were respectively 1.72 and 1.99. ; 

The effects on the agricultural labour market of the industrial 
situation are naturally more noticeable in those communes which are 
partly industrial than in those which are purely agricultural. Notwith- 
standing this, farmers usually estimate their labour market as easier 
in industrial districts, presumably because casual] labour fcr harvest, 
beet cultivation, etc. is more easibly obtainable in the closely populated 
industrial districts than in the thinly inhabited agricultural communes. 

The 1926 labour market was studied in detail. In general, the labour 
supply was good or sufficient. Communes with an insufficient labour 
supply were only found to a considerable number in certain districts. 
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An investigation shows that since 1921 a scarcity of labour has always 
been found in certain parts of Smaland, on the islands, and in part 
of northern and western Sweden, while in the eastern and southern 
parts of the country the labour supply has been mostly sufficient. 

In 1926 the communes gave information as to whether unemploy- 
ment existed among agricultural workers. The accuracy of this inform. 
ation is, of course, not too great in view of the way the information 
has been collected and the difficulty of the question. 

Unemployment in agriculture exists in two forms, namely, lack 
of permanent (yearly contract), work and lack of temporary work. 
Of the municipal boards 6.2 per cent. stated that there was unemploy- 
ment among male workers seeking yearly engagements, 7.0 per cent. 
made the same statement with reference to workers needing casual 
summer work, and 21.2 per cent. made it with reference to workers 
needing casual winter work. 

The extent of unemployment varied from district to district. Those 
communes which characterised their labour supply as good were, as 
might be expected, usually those which noted unemployment among 
agricultural workers. Agricultural unemployment is more common 
in the partly industrialised communes than in the purely agricultural 
districts, but in some of the most typical agricultural districts of Sweden 
considerable unemployment among workers belonging to the farm 
servants’ class also exists. 

Information on the unemployment problem was also obtained from 
the agricultural workers’ trade unions. Agricultural workers’ trade 
unionism is specially developed in those districts where the information 
from the communes shows agricultural unemployment to have been 
relatively extensive. Even making allowance for the fact that the 
trade union information was mainly drawn from such districts, it is 
remarkable that unemployment as indicated by the unions is more 
than twice as high as the unemployment indicated by the municipal 
boards. The trade unions, no doubt, are better informed with regard 
to single cases of unemployment. But a different principle would seem 
to have been adopted in making up the estimates. The municipal 
boards seem to have taken into consideration only workers against 
whose working capacity employers would raise no objection. The trade 
unions seem to have estimated unemployment among all workers, includ- 
ing those suffering from some invalidity, and also among both young and 
very old workers. Of members of the unions unemployed in agriculture 
12 per cent. were under 18 years of age and 54 per cent. under 25 years 
of age. A previous investigation among workers on large-scale farms in 
Sweden! showed normally only 7 per cent. of the workers as under 
18 years of age and 18 per cent. under 25 years. The unemployment 
indicated by the trade unions has consequently the character of young 
persons’ unemployment. This shows that the children of the less 
prosp2rous rural population, who were accustomed to find employment 
on the larger farms as soon as they left school, now have great difficulty 


1 Summarised in International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1925: 
* Agricultural Workers on Large-Scale Farms in Sweden "’. 
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in placing themselves. From various sides it is stated that some of 
those between 18 and 25 years of age stay with their parents when 
they cannot get casual agricultural or forestry work. On the other hand, 
unemployment among middle-aged and older agricultural workers is 
low. One trade union states expressly that the middle-aged and married 
workers are allowed to stay, while the younger workers are discharged 
over and over again. 

The questionnaire included questions on the causes of agricultural 
unemployment. Some answers refer in a general way to the return 
of discharged industrial workers, the introduction of labour-saving 
machinery, etc. Other answers point out special local reasons. In 
one case it is indicated that, as a result of the parcelling out of some 
land, smallholders replaced wage-earning permanent workers, who in 
this way became unemployed. The unions complain that certain big 
properties in the environs of Stockholm have been allowed to decay 
and are laid in fallow and that farmers are turning more and more to 
extensive cultivation. Another union complains that permanent workers 
are replaced by apprentices. Some unions in Oestergétland and Scania 
state that unemployment among their members is specially large because 
the employers dislike organised workers, or, at any rate, prefer un- 
organised. 

Most of these statements concern male agricultural workers. Among 
female workers the situation is somewhat different. The supply of 
female labour has not been separately stated by the municipal boards 
except in 1926, but seems generally to be insufficient. The public labour 
exchanges have never been able to satisfy the demand. Even in the 
post-war years the ratio of demands for employment to offers of 
posts for female workers was as 7 to 10. In 1926 only 25 per cent. of 
the communes described their supply of female labour as good, 60 per 
cent. as sufficient, and 15 per cent. as insufficient. This lack of female 
labour exists especially in those districts where there is also scarcity 
of male workers. Many municipal boards stress the difficulty of obtain- 
ing women workers for milking and cattle tending, young women 
workers apparently finding this work not very attractive. Altogether 
1.1 per cent. of the communes indicate unemployment among permanent 
female farm servants, 2.0 per cent. among those wanting casual summer 
work, and 4.4 per cent. among those wanting casual winter work. 
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Unemployment Relief and Employment Exchanges 
in Norway in 1925-1926 


The annual report for the financial year ended 30 June 1926! of the 
Norwegian State Inspectorate for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance contains information on unemployment 
and unemployment relief, the work of the employment exchanges, 
and the regulations for the employment of foreign workers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


During the financial year 1925-1926, the Storthing granted in all 
5,000,000 kroner for measures against unemployment. The money 
could be used for (1) public emergency works run by the State according 
to regulations decided in detail by the Government ; (2) loans to municipal 
emergency works; and (3) daily allowances in respect of the work 
done at municipal emergency works. The condition was that State 
aid should be granted only under specially difficult conditions. Of the 
total sum, 335,000 kroner were used for public emergency works in 
railway construction and 3,034,000 kroner for other public emergency 
works, mainly road construction. The State loans to municipal 
emergency works amounted to 873,000 kroner, while the sum granted in 
respect of the work performed at such works was about 553,000 kroner, 
the total wages paid by the municipalities amounting to about 2,028,000 
kroner. 

The number of unemployment funds in operation during the year 
was 18. According to their annual reports for 1925, their assets at the 
beginning of the year amounted to about 1,140,000 kroner. Their 
income during the year was over 1,800,000 kroner, made up largely of 
members’ contributions to the amount of 840,000 kroner and public 
subsidies to the amount of about 740,000 kroner. Their expenditure 
during the year, however, amounted to 2,540,000 kroner, so that their 
assets by the end of the year had sunk to about 416,000 kroner. The 
membership of these 18 funds was approximately 41,000. Fourteen 
of them, with an aggregate membership of about 34,650, stated that 
the number of their members in receipt of benefit during the year was 
close on 7,100. All the funds that sent in reports,except one of minor 
importance, indicated the number of days of benefit paid, the total 
being over 450,000. It is not known, however, how many days 
altogether were lost owing to unemployment, for one large fund (that 
of commercial employees, with about 8,000 members) and two small 
ones sent no reports. The total number of days lost reported by the 
remaining 15 funds was 988,522. 


1 DEPARTEMENTET FOR SOCIALE SAKER, STATENS INSPEKTORAT FOR ARBEIDS- 
FORMIDLINGEN OG ARBEIDSLEDIGHETSFORSIKRINGEN : Arsberetning 1925-1926. 
Oslo, Arnesen, 1927. 30 pp. The report for 1922-1923 was summarised in the 
International Labour Review, Vol. X1, No. 2, Feb. 1925, pp. 252-254. 
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The various funds suffered unequally from unemployment. The 
largest figures were for the Bricklayers’ Union, with 63 lost working — 
days per member, the average number of days of benefit being 33. 

Next comes the Moulders’ Union, with 45 and 20 days respectively, the 

Bookbinders’ Union, with 41 and 13 days respectively, the Transport 

Workers’ Union, with 40 and 10 days respectively, the Bakers’ and 

Confectioners’ Union, with 37 and 10 days respectively, the Furniture 

Industry Workers’ Union, with 30 and 20 days respectively, the Iron 

and Metal Workers’ Union, with 30 and 14 days respectively, etc. 

Among the unions for which figures are available, the Lithographers’ 

Union suffered least, the number of days lost per member being 10, and 

of days of benefit 5. As regards the amount of the benefit paid, the 

highest figure was obviously that for the Bricklayers’ Union, amounting 

to 165 kroner per member unemployed. Next came the Moulders’ 

Union, with over 90 kroner per member, the Furniture Industry 

Workers’ Union, with close on 70 kroner, the Printers’ Union, with 

67 kroner, etc. 

The contributions to the unemployment funds also varied consider- 
ably. The largest sum paid per member was that in the Printers’ 
Union, over 37 kroner. Next came the Moulders’ Union, with 37 kroner, 
the Furniture Industry Workers’ Union, with close on 35 kroner, the 
Bricklayers’ Union, with over 32 kroner, etc. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


The work of the public employment exchanges during the year is 
shown by the following figures : 


APPLICANTS AND VACANCIES DEALT WITH BY THE EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES IN 1925-1926 


Applicants and vacancies | Men Women 


Applicants | 118,761 47,623 
Vacancies notified 37,568 35,188 
31,126 


Vacancies filled | 36,727 


Comparison with previous years is shown in the following table : 
APPLICANTS AND VACANCIES NOTIFIED, 1923-1926 


Total 


Men Women 


Financial Number of 


year exchanges 
Applicants | Vacancies | Applicants} Vacancies | Applicants | Vacancies 


1923 50-51 104,763 | 45,648 | 43,862 | 42,412 | 148,625 | 88,060 
1924 51-49 94,184 | 45,231 | 43,102 | 39,993 | 137,286 | 85,224 
1925 49 108,897 | 42,461 | 45,301 | 37,387 | 154,198 | 79,848 

118,761 | 37,568 | 47,623 | 35,188 | 166,384 | 72,756 
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EMPLOYMENT OF ForREIGN WORKERS, ETC. 


The report states that the Central Passport Office has by degrees 
introduced the system that applications from foreign workers for 
permits to enter the country must, as a rule, not be considered until 
the public employment exchanges have been consulted. With a view 
to introducing uniform treatment of these questions, the Inspectorate 
issued a circular on 12 February 1926 to the exchanges, containing 
detailed regulations. 

In order to make the administration of the supervision of foreigners, 
introduced by the Act of 24 June 1915, as effective as possible, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs has further decided that the public employment 
exchanges and other employment agencies must submit weekly reports 
to the local police authorities concerning the foreigners who apply for 
employment. Detailed regulations on this point were laid down in the 
circular of the Inspectorate dated 15 May 1926. 

The new Act of 22 April 1927 on the admission of foreigners to 
Norway contains the following provisions in section 2 : 


“Tf anyone who is not a Norwegian national comes to Norway to 
look for or take up employment, he must, before entering the country, 
have obtained a special permit (work permit). Foreigners who are 
resident in Norway and who have not obtained a work permit before 
entering the country may not take up work without aspecial permit.” 


This provision is based on the assumption that the work permits 
will be issued by the authority which is responsible for employment 
inspection. It therefore means an additional duty for the employment 
exchanges. 

In order that the seamen’s public employment agencies may obtain 
information on conditions in the more important foreign ports, a system 
was introduced in the beginning of 1926 by which the Consulates in 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Liverpool, and Newcastle send to the 
Inspectorate monthly reports concerning the signing on and off of 
crews of Norwegian vessels, unemployed Norwegian crews on land, etc. 
On the basis of these reports the Inspectorate then supplies the employ- 
ment exchanges in the coast towns with monthly surveys of the condi- 
tions of employment in the above ports. 
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Collective Agreements in the United States 
during 1926 


The United States Bureau of Labour Statistics has published a 
bulletin containing extracts from collective agreements made during 
the year 1926.1 The object of the publication is to show some typical 
agreements made ineach trade. Since 1912 the Bureau has been making 
a collection of collective agreements, though this collection only repre- 
sents a small part of the agreements actually concluded. The number 
of agreements concluded annually is, indeed, not known ; most of them 
are not printed, while many of them are not even reduced to writing. 

Sometimes an agreement consists, partly or entirely, of an undertaking 
by the employer to observe the rules, by-laws, or constitution of the 
union. Inter-State organisations often contain clauses in their constitu- 
tion which must be inserted in the agreements made by all unions that 
come under their jurisdiction. On the other hand, it may be stipulated 
that the employer shall not be required to observe the union’s rules. 

There is no uniform method of making agreements. Sometimes 
they are made by the local union, sometimes by district councils or 
groups of local unions ; in other cases the national officers of the union 
may make the agreement or assist in drawing it up. In the first case 
the consent of the national officers may be required, in the latter case 
the agreement will have to be returned to the local union for its approval. 

A description of typical provisions is given in an outline of the general 
contents of agreements. 


Union MEMBERSHIP 


Agreements usually provide for a “ union shop ”; that is, one in 
which all employees must be members of the union. It is sometimes 
further stipulated that only members “ in good standing ” in the union 
may be employed. In other cases a “ preferential shop” may be 
provided for ; that is, one in which union men are given preference of 
employment. 

The employer may be required to hire his employees through the 
union office and to take any capable skilled workmen sent; in other 
cases, on the contrary, it may be expressly stipulated that the employer 
is to be allowed to choose his own employees or to determine their 
competency. If the union is unable to furnish the employer with the 
employees he requires it is often provided that he shall be allowed to 
obtain them from elsewhere. Employees hired in this way will usually 
be obliged to join the union immediately or within a specified time. 
It is often the rule that if they fail to join the union within the time 
required they must be dismissed as soon as competent union men can 
be found to take their places. 


1 Unrtrep States. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS: 
Trade Agreements, 1926. Bulletin No. 443. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1927. Two such Bulletins have been published previously, the first 
covering the years 1923 and 1924, the second the year 1925. 
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The right of dismissal is often limited by the agreement. Sometimes 
it is provided that a new employee may be discharged within a trial 
period of two weeks, while after this period he may only be dismissed 
on notice of from one to two weeks and when good and sufficient cause 
for the dismissal exists. 

The agreement often provides for the election of a shop chairman or 
committee to look after union interests. The employer is required to 
admit into his establishment at any time the business agent, organiser, 
or a committee of the union ; he is often, also, forbidden to discriminate 
against union men for any duties they may undertake on behalf of 
the union. 

Demarcation of functions is another subject often dealt with. 
Foremen and superintendents are usually not required to be members 
of the union. In some cases this requirement is made, but it may be 
stipulated that they are not to be amenable to discipline by the union. 
Foremen are sometimes required to be appointed by seniority. It 
is in some cases provided that no member of a firm or stockholder in a 
company is allowed to do journeyman’s work in his own establishment ; 
or else it may be stated that one such member may work in this way 
without joining the union while others must join the union. According 
to some agreements journeymen are not allowed to contract for or 
take work on their own behalf. 

Agreements often provide against any limitations being put on the 
amount of work the employee is required to do. 


WaGEs 


Most agreements state the rate of wages to be paid. This rate is 
regarded as a minimum and higher wages may be paid. Lower wages 
may be authorised to be paid to workers handicapped by old age or 
some other disability. In most occupations wages are reckoned by the 
week, though in the building and metal trades they are often reckoned 
by the hour. Generally wages must be paid in cash, in some cases at a 
stated hour on a specified day. 

Agreements often prohibit the giving of a bonus. A piece-work 
system is often, also, forbidden ; where it is allowed it is usual for prices 
to be settled by a committee, consisting of representatives of employers 
and employed. 

Employers are sometimes required to give security for the faithful 
observance of the terms of the agreement ; an employer who has been 
unable to pay wages punctually may have to furnish a bond. To take 
security from an employee is, on the contrary, often expressly prohibited. 


Hours 


The number of hours to be worked is always stated in the agreement, 
which sometimes specifies also the exact hours of beginning and ending 
work and the period to be allowed for the meal in the middle of the 
day. There are several cases of a nine-hour day or a fifty-four hour 
week, but the eight-hour day is generally observed. In the building, 
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clothing, metal, and some other trades a forty-four hour week is the 
rule ; in some cases a shorter period is provided. 

’ Provision is usually made for the observance of State holidays, and 
for the observance of Sunday as a weekly day of rest. In some cases 
holidays are to be paid for, though in other cases, particularly in the 
building trades, the contrary is the rule. Several agreements provide 
for an annual vacation, usually of one week, with pay. 


OVERTIME 


Provisions are often made to limit the amount of overtime that may 
be worked. Sometimes it may only be permitted with the consent of 
the business agent of the union, or of a committee representing the 
union and the employer ; or it may be allowed only in cases of emergency, 
or where the union is unable to furnish the help needed. 

Rates for overtime vary from one-and-a-half to three times the 
ordinary rate. The double rate, sometimes even the triple rate, is 
usually required for work done on Sundays and holidays. Overtime 
rates may be on a one-minute, a five-minute, or an hourly basis. It is 
often required that overtime is to be distributed equally among the 
employees. These overtime rates do not apply to continuous operations 
or to trades where night work takes place regularly. In such cases a 
separate scale is often prepared giving a slight increase of wages over 
the day scale or a decrease in the number of hours worked. 


ARBITRATION 


Agreements frequently provide for the settlement of disputes by 
conciliation, and for arbitration when conciliation has failed. Individual 
disputes are dealt with in the first place by the employee affected and 
his foreman, then by succeeding higher officials and committees of the 
union. Where a dispute cannot be settled by an employer with his own 
employees it is often the rule that it shall come before a “ grievance 
committee ” consisting of an equal number of employers and employed. 
In cases of disagreement the committee is often permitted to elect an 
independent member. 

Provision is often also made for arbitration. Most arbitration 
boards consist of an equal number of representatives of each side, with 
an independent chairman appointed by the other members. Decisions 
of the board are final and binding on both parties. 

Strikes and lockouts are often forbidden during the life of the 
agreement. Sometimes strikes are allowed in specified cases, such as 
where non-union men are employed, where an employer is in arrears 
in the payment of wages, when the strike is ordered by the national 
organisation, or where a general strike exists. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Employers are often limited as to the number of apprentices they 
may employ. The number varies from one apprentice for every three 
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journeymen employed to one for every fifteen journeymen. According 
to one agreement in the clothing trade the employment of apprentices 
is forbidden altogether. 

The agreement often provides for the period of apprenticeship, 
which varies, according to the nature of the occupation, from six months 
to five years. At the end of this period it is often the rule that the 
apprentice is to be admitted as a journeyman on passing an examination 
set by a committee of the union in conjunction with a committee of 
employers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Agreements sometimes make provisions to deal with unemployment. 
According to the usual method it is provided that, where it is necessary 
to discharge men, the younger employees and those with the shortest 
periods of service shall be discharged first ; similarly,employees shall be 
taken back in order of seniority and former employees shall be re-engaged 
before new employees are taken on. Provisions are sometimes made to 
distribute the work as equally as possible, to turn off men in rotation, 
or to shorten the length of the working day. In some agreements, 
especially in the clothing industries, a system of unemployment insurance 
is provided. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


All railway agreements and some others recognise the right of 
seniority, ability and other qualities being equal. 

According to some agreements the employer is to deduct union dues 
from wages and pay them over to the secretary of the union. 

Provisions are often inserted concerning the comfort and safety 
of employees, such as the provision of washrooms, shelters, fire protec- 
tion. Employers are sometimes required to insure themselves under 
the workmen’s compensation law. 

In those trades where a union label exists which can be placed on 
products, its use is often made compulsory. 

Agreements are usually made for one year. Longer and shorter 
periods are sometimes adopted, in the former case arrangements being 
usually made for yearly revision. In the case of agreements that are 
indeterminate in length provisions are usually mate for revision at 
any time or at stated intervals. 


STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment — 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Germany 
Trade unionists 


Wholly Number 


unemployed 
benefit 


452,127 
403,851 
355,462 
339,982 


604,509 
1,188,274 
1,333,115 
1,237,504 


519,573 


goes 
lio 
lee 


on ROO 


464,454 -2 | 146,516 
431,765 .4 | 151,646 


4,160,707 


The sign °® signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ". 


Date = Trade unionists} (Unemployment insurance sccieties 
(end of Number Wholly Partially 
? Per unemployed | unemployed 
t. Per Per 
Number | cent, | Umber | cont. P Number | cont Number| cent. 
1927 
July 211,380 5.5 99,225 7,850 | 1 
Aug. 181,437 4.9 | 102,070 e bd 7,542 | 1 
Sept. 178,916 4.6 93,113 29,991 6.7 8.595 | 1 
Oct. 177,012 4.5 79,076 ad e 8,746 | 1 
Nov. 294,413 7.4 | 86,905 ° 8,595 | 1 
| «12.9 | 123,207 8.9 | 22,526 | 3 
928 
Jan. ° * | 13,589 | 2 
Feb. 
which latest 
petcentages 447,985 618,906 
are based 


TABLE I (cont.) 
Austria Canada Denmark Estonia | Finland France 
Date | Compulsory Trade unionists Trade union unemploy- 
ment funds Number Number 
(end of of Number 
month um Temal: unem- | unemployed 
unemployed | “inom: | Pet | “ineme | Per on ployed | in recel 
in receipt ployed cent. ployed cent. | live register om of bene’ 
1927 
July 136,909 5, 1 3.3 47,500! 17.1 729 882 16,994 
Aug. 135,938 6,210 3.7 300! 16.3 809 1,221 14,825 
Sept. 129,948 5,3141 3.1 44,500! 16.1 1,201 1,251 11,272 
Oxt. 127,352 6,743 3.9 46,7001 17.0 1,621 8,642 
Nov, 159,783 5.2 59,0001 21.6 4,526 2,449 10,080 
— 207,120 = 6.6 83,4001 30.5 4,437 2,152 13,221 
Jan. 230,755 = 8 83,1001 30.3! 4,421 2,042 17,840 
Feb. 223,960 71,2004 25.9! 14,408 
Kumber en} 
which latest e 170,918 274,777 
percentages 
are 
Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Hungary Irish Free State Italy 
Date Compulsory insurance Compulsory | Number of unem- 
(end of Trade unionists insurance ployed registered 
unem 8 pages 
Nomber | per | Number | per | wholly |Partially 
Number |Percent.| Number ployed | cont, | unempl. | unempt. 
1927 
July 789,179 | 6.6 315,784 2.7 11,701 7.7 | 22,671 9.2 | 263,091 | 125,376 
Aug. 821,904] 638 308,409 2.6 11,247 7.4 | 22,122 .0 | 291,821 | 134,251 
Sept. 841,652 | 7,0 284,615 2.4 10,332 6.8 805,930 | 133,568 
Oct. 878,104] 7.2 278.169 2.3 9,660 6.6. bd 332,240 | 130,930 
Nov. 919.895 | 7.6 289,791 24 11,063 78 | 25,586 6 | 375,734 | 133,420 
7.7 2.3 13,045 8.6 414,283 | 140,121 
Jan. 977,178 | 8&3 283,325 2.4 16,337 | 10.8 439,211 | 76,327 
Feb. 967,595 | 8.2 259,909 2.2 16,215 | 10.8 | 31,949 13,0 |413,383 | 58,109 
on 
are based 
Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 
Trade unjoniste Unemployment 
Date Number (10 unions) | Number | Trade unionists | neurance societies 
(end of month) | unemployed | ___mnmu___| unemployed 
remaining remaining 
on live | Number) per | on live Per | Number | pep 
ster | Unem- | cent. | register = unem- 
reg: ployed ployea | cent ployed cent. 
1927 
July 1,278 6,964 20.9 15,996 bd ad 20,593 6.9 
Aug. 944 6,903 20.6 15,727 5,325 | 11.6 19 525 6.6 
Sept. 1,422 7.380 22.3 18,915 ® ® 20,161 6.7 
Oct. 3,662 7 757 23.4 21,957 bd e 20,172 6.6 
Nov. ,033 7,852 24.8 25,245 5,531 9.7 24,818 8.3 
1928 
Jan. 6,633 _ 28,031 == 
Number on 
33,149 56,795 5,818 
are based 
Approximate figures. Provisional 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. The sign — fies “ figures not yet received ”, 


TABLE I (cont.) 
Russia 


Date Number 
unemployed 
(end of month) remaining 
on live 


148,277 
137,889 
125,037 
117,021 
132,687 
164,800 


181,672 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Germany! Canada? Estonia United States Switzerland 


Index number of employment 


Number employed |Number employed] Average Number 
on on 
17 Jan. 1920=100 | 1 Jan. 1927=100 1923100 Sept. 1924—100 


98.1 
° 


wr 


io 


2,907,700 


2 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 


Review for July 1924 and later months. 


Poland Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
Trad ionist Unemployment Trade union 
funds insurance funds 
Number| Per | Per cent. cnemployed 
register cent. | ———_————| in receipt 
ploy Wholly|Partially| of benett | 
1927 
July 1,037,500 21,254 8.2 11,845 11 
Aug. 1,025,000 20,163 7.7 bd bd 10,032 0.9 
. Sept. =_ 22.347] 83 | 1.7 | 1.5 9,609 0.9 
Oct. 27.385 | 10.4 8,677 0.8 
Dec. 50,655 | 18.6 4.5 1.7 
1928 
Jan. 87,135 | 14.2 ° ° 
latent 
percentages 260,981 248,588 1,091,568 
are based 
Date 
(end of month) 
Membership 
sickness funds 
Dec. 1921 —1 
1927 June 110.4 108.4 114.6 | 
July 111.0 109.2 110.9 
Aug. 111.5 109.7 108.9 bd 
Sept. 111.8 109.0 104.6 100.2 
Oct. 112, 107.5 103.9 ® 
Nov. . 106.8 102.8 bd 
Dec, ‘ 99.5 102.0 99.9 
Number of persons 
on which latest 826,736 33,166 184,887 
fgures are based 
Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
in the 


TABLE I. 


STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


Ger- 


Aus- 
tralia 


Aus- 


tria 
1 


Bel- | Bulga- Den- 
gium tia Canada | Chile mark 


een 


2 1925 = 100. 


June 1927— 100. 
published 


* 1921 — 100. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures 


1913 100. * 1022 — 100. 
#1911-1913— 100. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 


585 
South 
| 
Country Africa Danzig) Egypt 
Towns 
| 72 | 6 icon] 59 | 12 | 60 | case | 200 cat 
1927 Feb. 130 145 100 | 204 2642 158 176 bd 186 156 
March 131 145 100 200 2604 157 175 ° 136 155 
April 1381 146 100 199 2548 155 179 178 135 154 
May 132 147 101 197 2704 155 181 bd 141 152 
June 132 148 102 210 2775 155 182 ® 141 152 
July 132 150 102 204 2728 155 186 176 146 151 
Aug. 131 147 101 201 2698 155 187 bd 142 151 
Sept. 131 147 101 20t 2689 155 182 e 139 152 
Oct. 132 150 103 207 2700 156 187 176 141 152 
Nov. 132 151 103 207 2660 156 183 ® 140 153 
Dec. 132 151 103 207 157 140 152 
1928 Jan. 132 151 e 103 209 _ 156 -—- 176 139 151 
Feb. 151 103 206 _ 140 
Great Irish 
Es- |United) Fin- Hun- 
Country tonia | States! land France} Brit- |Greece gary India | Free Italy Latvia Litheesie 
Towns and} Tal | | Buda- | Bom- 
| = 21 | Paris 020 | aes | | 105 | man | 84 
= 1927 Feb. 132 1189 bd 171 | 1896; 108 155 ® ° 114 141 
March} 130 1183 | 524 165 | 1898; 108 153 116 143 
ed April 131 1173 ° 164 | 1911] 111 152 171 e 118 144 
May 131 1166 e 163 | 1938; 113 154 ° e 119 145 
0 June 132 1184 | 625 166 | 1951 113 156 e 100 122 148 
oil July 138 1203 ad 164 | 1960; 110 157 171 96 130 143 
Aug. 136 1237 e 165 | 1951 112 154 bd 94 115 139 
Sept. 131 1230} 507 167 | 1955; 113 151 ° 94 116 135 
Oct. 132 1237 ° 169 | 1956 113 150 175 91 118 136 
Nov 132 1251 ad 169 | 1964; 112 151 ° 91 117 139 
Dec. 133 1243 | 498 168 | 1978; 113 154 ad 90 121 138 
1928 Jan. — * | 1216 bd 166 | 1986] 112 148 | 177 91 118 | 136 
Feb. ad 1206 164 | 1973} 112 145 91 136 
New 
Loxem- | Nor- Nether- Po- | Ruma- Swe- |Switzer- | Creche- 
ani Towns Loxem- Amster- War- | Whole 
1927 Feb. 758 | 208] 162 e 193 | 117 3758 209 ° 160 | 740 
March 761 | 203 166 | 187] 116 3814 202 170| 738 
April 766 201 ° ° 189 118 3787 203 ° 158 743 
May 769 | 201; 162 ° 188 | 119 3743 199 Ad 159 | 750 
June 781 | 201 167 | 186] 119 3714 199 | 169 755 
July 784 203 bd bd 186 115 3900 199 e 160 747 
Aug. 793 | 203] 161 188} 116 3807 198 160 | 733 
Sept. 804 | 197 167 | 187] 117 3766 199 | 161 730 
Oct. 797 196 e ad 182 119 3840 202 ad 161 727 
Nov. 802 | 195] 161 177 | 122 3900 205 ° 162 | 729 
Dee. 804 | 195 170; 176; 121 3973 171 | 162] 784 
1928 Jan. 800 | 194 178 | 120 161 | 734 
Feb. 797 | 194 e 177 | 118 161 | 732 
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TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


South 
Ger- Den- 
many u Bulgaria} Canada mark Egypt 


al ann a 
BS 888888 


151 


1 19295 100. *1921 100. *1922—100. 41918 —100. June 1927 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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Country | Spain 
Towns Ma- | Tal- 
end | 72 20 {viene | 12 | 60 | 200 cat | 
1927 Feb. 117] 152 * | 100] 212] 2638 | 153| © | 154] 194] 132 
March | 118] 151 | 152| 205| 2603 | 151| | 154| 197] 129 
April 119 | 150 97 | 204| 2546 | 147] 152] 152| 191] 180 
May 121 | 151 | 100] 2716 | 147| * | 149] 186] 130 
June 120| 153 | 158] 102] 207| 2788 | 148| © | 149] 185] 181 
July 118 | 157 | 102] 2743 | 149| 153| 147] 184] 184 
Aug. 118 | 150 * | 300] 204] 2711 | 149| © | 145] 192] 130 
Sept. 117 | 151 | 157] 100| 207| 2602 | | 145] 187] 122 
Oct. 119 | 152 * | 301] 210] 2696 | 150| 146] 189] 123 
Nov. 119 | 152 | 100} 211 | 2654 | 151| © | 148] 188] 124 
Dec. 119 | 153 | 157] 99] 211| — | 152| © | 147] 186] 124 
1928 Jan. 119 | 152 99 | 210} — | 150| 152) — | 178] — 
Country | United | rintand Great | Greece | | tnaia | Free | Italy 
States Britain gary ois 
| 51 | 21 | | 630 | athens | Ber | 105 | 
1927 Feb. | 152 | 1095 
March | 150 | 1086 
Apriil*| 150 | 1069 
May | 152 | 1058 
June 155 1072 
July | 150 | 1102 
Aug. | 149 | 1159 
: Sept. | 150 | 1146 
Oct. 152 | 1156 
Nov. | 153 | 1175 
Dec. 152 | 1171 
1928 Jan. 151 | 1126 
Feb. | 148 | 1112 ) | 
| | New | Swit- | Czecho- 
Country Latvia Norway| | Peru | Poland | sweden | | 
| Riga | | ‘ | Lima | ware] 229 | 49 | 33 | 
1927 Feb. 138 177 146 173 144 208 150 157 848 
| March | 133 173 146 169 141 199 149 156 844 
April 131 169 145 171 142 201 146 156 853 i 
May 131 169 145 168 145 198 147 156 865 ‘ 
June 130 172 144 167 146 200 148 157 878 f 
July 134 175 144 167 143 201 148 157 863 
Aug. 134 175 144 170 143 199 150 157 849 
_ Bept. 134 174 143 167 143 200 156 159 840 
Oct. 135 173 143 161 144 203 155 159 834 
Nov. 139 171 144 151 149 208 155 161 836 
Dee. 171 146 149 | — 152 160 844 
1928 Jan. 143 170 146 13 | us | — | 152 159 845 
170 181 | — = 158 | 842 
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Wage Rates and Retail Food Prices 
in Various Cities 


The following tables give wage and price statistics in various cities 
for January 1928, in continuation of corresponding tables published 
in previous numbers of the Review. Information is given for 17 cities 
for wages and 18 for prices, the figures, which relate as a rule to the 
beginning of the month, having been generally supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the Department of the Central Government 
or of the Municipality which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of adult workers in the building , 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. Cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances 
paid in certain cities are as far as possible included. The data are not 
in all cases strictly comparable. For some cities minimum rates are 
given, and the rates actually paid are in certain cases somewhat higher. 

Table II gives average retail prices of the foodstuffs generally consumed 
by wage earners and their families. The data are not strictly comparable 
from city to city owing to possible differences in the quality or grade of 
the article quoted. 

These statistics are primarily collected for the purpose of calculating 
the index numbers of real wages which appear in the Review at quarterly 
intervals.1 They are, however, also of interest in showing changes in 
the level of wages and of food prices from month to month. 


1 See below, p. 591 et seq. 
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Veal. 


Vienna 
Schil- 
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- + 


Tallinn 


| 32888 | 


Stock- 
holm 


Rome 
5 Best parts with bones. 
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Phila 
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11.35 


576 | 22.15 
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* Best parts boned. 


2.25 
1.95 


oon 


Pesetas |Kroner | Cents | Francs} Cents | Lire |Kronor|E.Mks. 


4.00 
2.80 


| 85288238 


37.7 
17.9 
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Dublin} Lisbon | Lodz | London | Madrid} Oslo | Ottawa } Paris 


® Figures for November. 
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1 Except for milk (per litre) and eggs (per unit). 


Thin flank 
Beef (chilled or frozen) 
Thin flank 
Mutton (home produce) 


Ribs 
Ribs 


Eggs (not newlaid or 


preserved) 


Beef (home produce) 
Rice 


Flour (wheaten) 
Leg 
Breast 
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Breast 
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International Comparison of Real Wages 
in Various Cities 
STATISTICS FOR JANUARY 1928 


The table below gives index numbers of real wages in some of the 
principal cities of the world for the month of January 1928 (as a rule, 
the beginning of the month), in continuation of a corresponding table 
published in this Review for January, which gave figures for October 
1927. These index numbers are calculated from returns of wages 
and of retail prices received by the International Labour Office trom 
the competent authorities in the different countries,and published each 
month in the Review. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES IN JANUARY 1928 


(Base : London, January 1928 = 100) 


Index numbers based primarily on quantities General average 
of food consumption in : index numbers 


Based 


ono 


1 The low figures for Rome and Lisbon may be accounted for in by the differences in the items 
food consumption in the Southern European countries from those a aan consumed in most 
fre whe ay countries included in the table. 
ures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and ting industries only. 
other cities the a industry is also included. eneine - 
Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted aver. of the wages given 
0 table I of the preceding article has been used. aad 
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City With 
Amsterdam s4 | 77 | 79 | 83 | 90 | 81 | 82 | ge 
Berlin 59 | 69 | 62 | 63 | 78 | 67 | 66 | #61 
Brussels 46 | 44 | 45 | 47 | 49 | 44 46 49 
Copenhagen 96 | 115 | 104 | 102 | 130 | 109 | 109 | 109 
Dublin 97 | 103 | 105 | 99 | 102 | 99 | 101 | 110 
Lisbon 31 | 30 | 28 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | — 
Lodz 46 | 49 | 39 | 48 | 51 | 47 | 47 | 48 
London 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
Madrid 55 | 57 | 52 | 57 | 56 | 55 | 5s | — 
Ottawa 149 | 161 | 165 | 158 | 172 | 166 | 162 | 160 
Paris 59 | 61 | 56 | 58 | 6 | 56 | 59 | — 
Philadelphia 189 | 184 | 189 | 183 | 214 | 191 | 192 | 192 
Rome? 45 | 42 | 46 | 49 | 47 | 46 | 45 | 47 
Stockholm? 83 80 | 89 | 89 | 103 | 95 | 90 | 89 
Tallinn — 
Vienna 39 | 49 | 43 | 43 | 57 | 48 | 47 | 58 
Warsaw® 43 | 49 | 37 | 44 | 46 | 42 | 44 | 46 
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The method of calculating these index numbers was fully described 
in the Review for October 1924 and may be summarised here. The 
average level of the weekly wage rates in each of the capital cities is 
computed. For this purpose an unweighted average of the rates 
supplied is taken. The cost of a “ basket of provisions ” in each of the 
same capital cities is then computed from the returns of retail prices. 
It is not possible, owing to the widely varying importance of the different 
articles, to take an unweighted average of the retail prices ; the prices 
are accordingly weighted according to the importance of the different 
commodities as determined by family budget enquiries. For this 
purpose six different series of weights are used, based primarily on family 
budget enquiries in Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
and the United States of America. The number of times the average 
wage will purchase each of the six baskets of provisions is computed 
for each city, and the resulting figures are then converted to index 
numbers on the basis of London = 100. Thus an identical series of 
calculations is made for each city, using the same wage and price data, 
but on the assumption that the foods are consumed in the proportions 
shown by the six different family budget enquiries. An arithmetical 
average of these six index numbers is then taken, which gives the 
general average index numbers of real wages based on the purchasing 
power of the wages over the current items of food consumption. 

It must be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages as 
shown by these index numbers are subject to the important reservations 
made in the Review for October 1924. In the first place the calculations 
are based on the wages of a few categories of workers only, and secondly, 
they are based on the assumption that the whole of the worker’s wage 
is spent on the foodstuffs for which prices areobtained. From the idea] 
point of view a group of commodities should be formed including items 
not only of food but also of heating and lighting, clothing, house accom- 
modation, and various miscellaneous items of consumption, so that the 
purchasing power of the wages might be measured by budgets comprising 
all the main items of current consumption weighted according to their 
relative importance. 

In practice, it is impossible to construct such an ideal unit of measure- 
ment owing to differences in the items consumed in the different coun- 
tries, or, where similar items are found in the consumption budgets, to 
differences in their quantity and quality. A further difficulty is the lack 
of price data for many of the items. Consequently it has been found 
necessary to limit the calculation to a list of those articles of food which 
- are common items in the consumption of working-class families in the 
countries covered. This limitation to the principal articles of food 
may diminish the value of the results, but it should be remembered that 
the expenditure on food constitutes the great part of family outgo, often 
reaching two-thirds of the expenditure. The effect of the exclusion of 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent from the calculations depends on the 
extent to which the relations existing between the level of the prices 
of these items and the level of food prices differs from country to country. 
In the case of fue! and light and clothing, the effect is probably small. 
In the case of rent, however, owing to the operation of rent restriction 
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legislation, the levels of rent and the proportion spent on rent in different 
countries differ widely. Information has been obtained as to the 
percentage of the total expenditure which goes in rent, and this inform- 
ation has been used to correct approximately the index numbers based 
on food alone. These corrected index numbers are given in the last 
column of the table. 

The index numbers given above are, it should be noted, a comparison 
between certain cities on a given date, and cannot be directly compared 
with the corresponding index numbers for previous dates published in 
earlier numbers of the Review. Differences between the index numbers 
for any city at different dates may be due either to changes in the level 
of real wages in that city between those dates, or to changes in the level 
of real wages in London. The index numbers, it should be emphasised, 
only show changes in the level of real wages in relation to those in 
London. 

In spite of the numerous reservations which it is necessary to make, 
it is thought that these figures may serve as a rough indication of the 
relative level of real wages of adult male workers in certain groups of 
occupations in the different cities. 


Cost of Food in Different Cities 


The following table, in continuation of figures given in previous 
numbers of the Review, shows the cost of the baskets of provisions in 
the different cities in terms of gold. For this purpose, the average 
cost of each of the six baskets of provisions used for the calculation of 
the real wage index numbers is converted into dollars at the average 
rates of exchange ruling in the month of December 1927. The cities 
are given in order of decreasing cost. 

The differences, though mainly the result of differences in prices of 
the foodstuffs in the various cities, are to some extent due to the fact 
that the prices quoted are not invariably for the same quality of article, 
and also due to factors affecting the rate of exchange. 

Town Town 


Tallinn 
Lodz 
Brussels 
Warsaw 
Paris 
Amsterdam 
Lisbon 
Rome 
London 


Philadelphia 


bo 


Vienna 
Dublin 
Berlin 
Stockholm 
Ottawa 
Copenhagen 
Madrid 
10 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.' Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Internationa) 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Memel Territory 

1926 m. lapkriczio mén. 12 d. (Waldzios Ziniu pus]. 694) istatymo apie supras- 
tinima socialinio draudimo Klaipedos Krasste pakeitimo. 1927 m. gruodzio mén. 
22 d. (Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 30. Dezember 1927, No. 133, p. 796.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 12 November 1926 to simplify the social insurance 
system in the Memel Territory. Dated 22 December 1927.] 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Freneh Cameroons 
Arrété organisant un contrdéle a la sortie du territoire. Du 12 novembre 1927. 
(J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1927, No. 180, p. 578.) 


1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficia] del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail: 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
alovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Arrété fixant la composition de la commission médicale administrative par 
application de l’art. 8, 7° alinéa du décret du 6 aoiit 1921 créant une caisse locale 
de retraites. Du 16 novembre 1927. (J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1927, 
No. 180, p. 578.) 


South-West Africa 


Immigrants Regulation Amendment Proclamation, 1927. No. 30 of 1927. 
Dated 17 November 1927. 

Wijsigingsproklamasie 1927 met betrekking tot die Reéling van Immigrasie. 
No. 30 van 1927. 17 de November 1927. 

(Official Gazette of South-West Africa, 1927, No. 253, p. 4398.) 

Government Notice No. 196. Amendment of Immigration Regulations published 
under Government Notice No. 122 dated 27 September 1924. Dated 19 November 
1927. (Official Gazette of South-West Africa, 1927, No. 253, p. 4411.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Estonia-Poland 
Kauba- ja laevandusleping Eesti ja Poola vahel. 19. veebruaril 1927. a. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1927, No. 110, p. 1194.) 
[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Estonia and Poland. Dated 
19 February 1927.] 


Franee-Belgium 


* Convention du 21 mai 1927 entre la France et la Belgique ayant pour objet 
de garantir 4 leurs nationaux travaillant dans les mines francaises ou belges le 
bénéfice du régime spécial de retraites des ouvriers mineurs en vigueur dans 
chacun des deux pays. (B. M. T., 1927, Nos. 7-8-9, p. 358.) 


Latvia-Greece 


Tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas konvencija starp Latviju un Griekiju. 1927. g. 
25. februari. (Lik., 1927, No. 26, p. 679.) 


[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia and Greece: Dated 
25 February 1927.] 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehbmen mit 
dem Bundesminister fiir Finanzen vom 27. Dezember 1927, betreffend die Festsetz- 
ung des laufenden Beitrages fir die SteJlenlosenversicherung der Angestellten. 
(B.G.BL., 1928, 1. Stick, No. 6, p. 8.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 28. Dezember 1927, 
betreffend die Beitragsleistung der Arbeit(Dienst)geber zum Bundeswohn- und 
Siedlungsfonds. (B. G. Bl., 1928, 6. Stiick, No. 19, p. 51.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 31. Dezember 1927, womit einige Be- 
stimmungen der Verordnungen der Bundesregierung vom 16. Jinner 1925, B.G.BI. 
Nr. 37, und vom 8. April 1927, B.G.Bl. Nr. 136, iiber die Dienst- und Besoldungs- 
verhaltnisse der Vertragsangestellten des Bundes abgeandert und ergiinzt werden. 
(B.G.B1., 1928, 6. Stiick, No. 20, p. 51.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi rendant applicable jusqu’au 31 décembre 1928 les dispositions des §§ 2, 
3, 4 et 5 de l’article 57 de la Joi du 10 mars 1925 modifiée par celle du 10 juin 1926 
et relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. 
Du 26 décembre 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 364, p. 5856.) 

Arrété royal réglementant l’emploi des essoreuses a force centrifuge dans les 
établissements classés comme dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. Du 20 novem- 
bre 1927. (R. d. T., 1927, No. 12, p. 1791.) 

Arrété royal apportant des modifications aux articles 3 et 9 de l’arrété royal 
du 18 aofit 1927, réglant la nouvelle procédure pour l’instruction des demandes de 
pension d’invalidité. Du 14 décembre 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 365. 
p. 5891.) 
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* Arrété royal du 22 décembre 1927 (Loi du 14 juin 1921. — Art. 2) rangeant 
parmi les personnes investies d’un poste de confiance les contremaitres occupés dans 
Vindustrie des transports, (Moniteur Belge, 1927, Nos. 360-361-362, p. 5803.) 

 [Journée de huit heures : dérogations.] 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance No. 10 du 26 mars 1927 modifiant ‘es mesures d’exécution prises 
en vertu du décret du 15 juin 1921 sur l’hygiéne et la sécurité des travailleurs et du 
décret du 16 mars 1922 sur le contrat de travail entre indigénes et maitres civilisés. 
(J.A.K., 30 avril 1927, No. 4.) (Title in : Congo, Revue générale de la Colonie belge, 
1927, No. 4, p. 662.) 

Ordonnance d’administration générale modifiant l’article 2 de l’ordonnance 
d’administration générale du 10 aodt 1923, No. 66/S.G., créant un Comité Consul- 
tatif du Travail au chef-lieu des provinces. No. 38/A.I.M.O. Du 11 avril 1927. 
(Bulletin administratif et commercial du Congo Belge, 1927, No. 8, p. 151.) 

Ordonnance modifiant l’article 2 de l’ordonnance du 22 avril 1918, No. 34/S.G., 
portant création des commissions provinciales pour le recrutement de la main- 
d’ceuvre indigéne. No. 39/A.I.M.O. Du 11 avril 1927. (Bulletin administratif et 
commercial du Congo Belge, 1927, No. 8, p. 152.) : 

Ordonnance d’administration générale coordonnant les dispositions des ordon- 
nances en vigueur relatives 4 la composition et au fonctionnement des: Comités 
Consultatifs du Travail créés aux chefs-lieux des provinces No. 51/A.I.M.0. Du 
2 juin 1927. (Bulletin administratif et commercial du Congo Belge, 1927, No. 11, 
p. 196.) 

Congo Kasai 

Ordonnance réglementant le recrutement et l’engagement de travailleurs et de 
porteurs aux territoires de Dibaya et des Lulua au district du Kasai. No. 11. 
Du 20 janvier 1927. (Builetin administratif et commercial du Congo Belge, 1927, 
No. 5, p. 87.) 

Ordonnance réglementant le portage entre certaines localités du district du 
Sankuru. No. 12. Du 20 janvier 1927. (Bulletin administratif et commercial du 
Congo Belge, 1927, No. 5, p. 88.) 

Ordonnance réglementant le portage au district du Kasai. No. 13. Du 20 janvier 
1927. (Bulletin administratif et commercial du Congo Belge, 1927, No. 5, p. 89.) 

Ordonnance modifiant l’article 4 de l’ordonnance du 25 octobre 1922 relative a 
l’émigration des noirs. No. 43. Du 7 avril 1927. (Bulietin administratif et commer- 
cial du Congo Belge, 1927, No. 9, p. 165.) 

Ordonnance modifiant celle du 12 aoait 1923, No. 47, sur l’hygiéne et la sécurité 
des noirs au service des entreprises d’exploitation publique ou privée de la Province 
du Congo Kasai. No. 85. Du 12 juillet 1927. (Bulletin administratif et commercial 
du Congo Belge, 1927, No. 15, p. 248.) 


Equateur 

* Ordonnance sur l’inspection de I’ Industrie. No. 60. Du 17 juin 1927. (Bulletin 
administratif et commercial du Congo Belge, 1927, No. 13, p. 221.) 

Ordonnance portant un article additionnel 4 l’ordonnance du 17 novembre 1925, 
No. 54, réglementant dans la Province de l’Equateur, l’hygiéne et la sécurité des 
travailleurs, le portage et le pagayage. No. 92. Du 25 aoit 1927. (Bulletin 
administratif et commercial du Congo Belge, 1927, No. 18, p. 313.) 


Decreto nimero 3259. — Aprueba el Reglamento de Aerodrome y Transito 
Aéreo. 27 de Octubre de 1927. (Diario Oficial de Chile, 1927, No. 14938, p. 4842.) 

{Decree No. 3259, to approve the regulations for aerodromes and aviation. 
Dated 27 October 1927.] 

Decreto namero 7912. — Reorganiza los diversos Departamentos de Estado. 
30 de Noviembre de 1927. (Diario Oficial de Chile, 1927, No. 14939, p. 4858.) 

[Decree No. 7912, to reorganise the various Departments of State. Dated 


30 November 1927.] 
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Decreto nimero 7500. — Establece la Reforma Educacional. 10 de Diciembre 
de 1927. (Diario Oficial, de Chile, 1927, No. 14957, p. 5182.) 
[Decree No. 7500, to reform the educational system. Dated 10 December, 1927.] 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgérelse angaaende Optagelse i anerkendte Sygekasser af arbejdsfére, 
kronisk syge Personer, samt angaaende Invalideforsikring af de Personer, der 
optages i anerkendte Sygekasser. 4. November 1927. Nr. 277. (Lovtidenden A, 
1927, No. 44, p. 1436.) 

[Notification respecting the admission to recognised sickness funds of persons 
who are capable of work but suffer from chronic ailments, and the invalidity insur- 
ance of persons admitted to recognised sickness funds. Dated 4 November 1927.] 


ESTONIA 


Nr. 84. Riigikogu poolt 1. novembril 1927. a. vastuvéetud Eesti-Austria vahelise 
konsulaarkonventsiooni ja lisaprotokolli kinnitamise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1927, 
No. 105, p. 1134.) 

{Act to ratify the Consular Agreement between Estonia and Austria, and 
the additional protocol. Dated 1 November 1927.] 


Nr. 87. Riigikogu poolt 22. novembril 1927. a. vastuvéetud Eesti-Poola vahelise 
kauba- ja laevanduslepingu ja selle l6puprotokolli kinnitamise seadus. (Riigi Tea- 
taja, 1927, No. 110, p. 1194.) 

[Act respecting the ratification of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Estonia and Poland. Dated 22 November 1927.] 

Nr. 98. Riigikogu poolt 15. detsembril 1927. a. vastuvéetud Kaubalaeva deki 
juht- ja meeskonna séidu seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1927, No. 115, p. 1254; Erratum : 
1928, No. 6, p. 55.) 

[Act respecting the crews of merchant vessels. Dated 15 December 1927. 
(Employment of apprentices).] 

Vabariigi Valitsuse poolte 16. novembril 1927a. vastu vétud Maareformi teos- 
tamise miéaruste muutmise méarus. (Riigi Teataja, 1927, No. 106, p. 1153.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Order respecting the carrying out of the agrarian 
reforms. Dated 16 November 1927.] 

Vabariigi Valitsuse poolt Maaseaduse § 28 pohjal antud Miadrused maareformi 
teostamiseks. 23. novembrist 1927 a. (Riigi Teataja, 1927, No. 106, p. }1155.) 

[Order respecting the carrying out of the agrarian reforms. Codification of 
23 November 1927.] 

FRANCE 


* Loi tendant a accorder une pension proportionnelle aux anciens inscrits de 
la navigation intérieure. Du 28 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 176, p. 7899.) 

Décret modifiant le taux des subventions allouées par l’Etat aux fonds publics 
de chémage. Du 18 aodt 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 143, p. 8881.) 

Arrété relatif 4 application au fonds de réserve des retraites ouvriéres et pay- 
sannes de la contribution patronale afférente 4 l’emploi par l’administration des 
postes, télégraphes et téléphones, de salariés qui ont cessé d’étre soumis aux obli- 
gations d’un régime de retraite légal ou réglementaire. Du 30 décembre 1927. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 16, p. 813.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 23 septembre 1919 portant réorganisation des 
conseils de discipline des postes, télégraphes et téléphones. Du 7 décembre 1927. 
(J. O., 1927, No. 285, p. 12392.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 

French Guiana 

Arrété No. 35 du 11 janvier 1927 portant institution d’une commission chargée 
d’examiner les moyens propres a favoriser le développement de la main-d’ceuvre a 
la Guyane. (J. O. de la Guyane francaise, 19 janvier 1927, p. 25.) 

Arrété du 17 février 1927 portant promulgation de la loi promulguée en France 
le 13 décembre 1926 portant code du travail maritime. (J. O. de la Guyane fran- 
gaise, 26 février 1927, p. 102.) 
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Indo-China 

Arrété du gouverneur général attribuant des indemnités annuelles pour charges 
de famille aux fonctionnaires indigénes en activité de service. Du 18 octobre 1927. 
(Bulletin administratif de l’Annam, 1927, No. 21, p. 1305.) 

* Arrété du 19 octobre 1927 portant création d’une Inspection du travail au 
Cambodge. (Bulletin administratif du Cambodge, 1927, No. 10, p. 1203.) 

* Arrété portant réglementation sur la protection de la main-d’ceuvre indigéne 
et asiatique étrangére employée par contrat sur les exploitations agricoles, indus- 
trielles et miniéres en Indochine. Du 25 octobre 1927. (J. O. de 1’ Indochine fran- 
caise, 1927, No. 90, p. 3033; Erratum: No. 97, p. 3277.) 

* Arrété modifiant l’article 95 de l’arrété du 25 octobre 1927 portant réglementa- 
tion sur la protection de la main-d’ceuvre indigéne et asiatique étrangére employée 
par contrat sur les exploitations agricoles, industrielles et miniéres en Indochine. 
Du 6 décembre 1927. (J. O. de I’Indochine frangaise, 1927, No. 99, p. 3329.) 


Madagasear 

Arrété promulguant dans la colonie de Madagascar et Dépendances le décret 
du 15 juillet 1927 instituant un régime des retraites pour tes infirmiéres appelées a 
servir dans les établissements hospitaliers du service général aux colonies. Du 
1et décembre 1927. (J. O. de Madagascar, 1927, No. 2173, p. 1238.) 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 

Arrété du 15 janvier 1927 promulgant dans la colonie la loi du 17 décembre 1926 
portant code disciplinaire et pénal de la marine marchande. (J. O. des Iles Saint- 
Pierre-et-Miquelon, 15 février 1927, p. 129.) 


Tunis 

Décret supprimant les déchéances appliquées aux Marocains victimes d’acci- 
dents du travail en Tunisie. Du 11 janvier 1927. (3 redjeb 1346.) (J. O. Tunisien, 
1928, p. 99.) 


GERMANY 


Besoldungsgesetz. Vom 16. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BI., I, 1927, No. 52, p. 349.) 
Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit in den Backe- 
reien und Konditoreien. Vom 31. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BL, I, 1928, No. 1, p. 4; 
Erratum : No. 2, p. 10.) 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Variation 
and Amendment) Special Order, 1927, dated 8 November 1927, made by the Minister 
of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1074.) | 

The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Variation 
and Amendment) Special Order, 1927, dated 8 November 1927, made by the 
oe yg of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. 

V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1075.) 

Order K (12), dated 28 November 1927, confirming minimum rates of wages 
fixed for male and female workers in those branches of the trade newly brought 
within the scope of the Trade Board by the Trade Boards (Corset Trade, Great 
Britain) (Amendment) Regulations, 1927, and specifying 5 December 1927 as the 
date from which such rates should become effective. (Title in: Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, 1927, No. 12, p. 479.) 

The Safety Lamps (Relighting) Order of 1927, dated 9 December, 1927, made 
by the Board of Trade sutiorising and prescribing conditions for the use of flame 
safety lamps fitted with self-contained relighting devices. (S. R. & O., 1927, 
No. 1156.) 

The Coal Mines General Regulations (Safety Lamps), 1927, dated 9 December, 
1927, made by the Board of Trade under section 86 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911 
(1 & 2 Geo. V, ch. 50). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1155.) 
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Order in Council further postponing the commencement of the Merchant 
Shipping (Convention) Act, 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. V, ch. 50), until 1 January 1929. 
Dated 20 December 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1183.) 

The National Health Insurance (Navy, Army and Air Force) Amendment 
Regulations (No. 2), 1927, dated 22 December 1927, made by the Minister of 
Health under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). 
(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1240.) 

The Trade Boards (Waste Materials Reclamation Trade, Great Britain) (General 
Waste Branch) (Amendment) Regulations, 1927, dated 22 December 1927, made 
by the Minister of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 
VII, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1210.) 

The Trade Boards (Waste Materials Reclamation Trade, Great Britain) (Cotton 
Waste Branch) (Amendment) Regulations, 1927, dated 22 December, 1927, made 
by the Minister of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 
VII, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1209.) 

The Trade Boards (Waste Materials Reclamation) Order, 1927. Special Order, 
dated 22 December, 1927, made by the Minister of Labour under section 2 of the 
Trade Boards Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 32), varying the Trade Boards (Waste 
Materials Reclamation) Order, 1920. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1208.) 

The Infections Diseases (London) Regulations, 1927, dated 22 December, 1927, 
made by the Minister of Health. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1207.) 

[Schedule 1, part III, §§ 1-2: exclusion of infected persons and carriers from 
food and drink trades.] 


Northern Ireland 

Order N.1I.H.H.G. (N. 36), dated 15 November 1927, confirming certain mini- 
mum rates of wages as fixed and as varied for male and female workers in the 
linen and cotton handkerchief and household goods and iinen piece goods trade in 
Northern Ireland and specifying 28 November 1927 as the date from which these 
rates become effective. (Title in : Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1927, No. 12, p. 479.) 
Seotland 

The Factory and Workshop Act (Requisition for Birth Certificate Order 
(Scotland), 1927, dated 16 December, 1927, made by the Scottish Board of Health 
under section 134 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22). 


1219 
(S. R & O., 1927, No. =e) 


GREECE 


Legislative Decree to amend and confirm the Legislative Decree of 11 May 
1926 respecting the dismissal of employees of the railways, tramways, electricity 
company and gasworks. Dated 7 October 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 228, p. 1537.) 


ITALY 
Laws 


Legge 15 dicembre 1927, n. 2542. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
16 dicembre 1926, n. 2334, recante nuovi provvedimenti a favore delle piccole 
industrie. (Numero di pubblicazione : 177.) (G. U., 1927, No. 13, p. 241.) 

[Act No. 2542, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 2334 of 16 December 1926, 
issuing new provisions for the encouragement of small-scale industries. Dated 
15 December 1927.] 

Legge 15 dicembre 1927, n. 2499. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
30 dicembre 1926, n. 2288, concernente la vigilanza sul funzionamento delle societa 
cooperative e |’ istituzione dell’ Ente nazionale per la cooperazione. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 168.) (G. U., 1928, No. 13, p. 239.) 

[Act No. 2499 to ratify Legislative Decree No. 2288 of 30 December 1926, re- 
specting the supervision and working of co-operative societies and the establish- 
ment of the National Co-operative Institution. Dated 15 December 1927.] 

Legge 18 dicembre 1927, n. 2416. Conversione in legge del R. decreto 8 gennaio 
1925, n. 37, che reca modificazioni al R. decreto-legge 2 dicembre 1923, n. 2688, 
concernente l’ordinamento dell’ Istituto nazionale di credito per la cooperazione. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 31.) 
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[Act No. 2416, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 37 of 8 January 1925, to amend 
Legislative Decree No. 2688 of 2 December 1923, respecting the organisation of the 
National Co-operative Credit Institution. Dated 18 December 1927.] 

_ Legge 18 dicembre 1927, n. 2500. Conversione in legge del R. decreto 1° luglio 
1926, n. 1308, che modifica le disposizioni contenute nell art. 20 del R. decreto-legge 
29 novembre 1925, n. 2146, circa la risoluzione delle controversie in materia di 
assicurazioni sociali nelle nuove provincie. (Numero di pubblicazione: 170.) 
(G. U., 1928, No. 13, p. 239.) 

[Act No. 2500 to ratify Legislative Decree No. 1308 of 1 July 1926, to amend 
section 20 of Legislative Decree No. 2146 of 29 November 1925, respecting the 
settlement of disputes concerning social insurance in the new provinces. Dated 
18 December 1927.] 

Legge 18 dicembre 1927, n. 2545. Conversione in legge del R. decreto 13 agosto 
1926, n. 1490, recante stanziamento di fondi perl’ organizzazione tecnica produttiva, 
commerciale e creditizia della piccole industrie. (Numero di pubblicazione : 180.) 
(G. U., 1928, No. 13, p. 242.) 

[Act No. 2545, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 1490 of 13 August 1926, to allo- 
cate credits for the productive, commercial and credit organisation of small-scale 
industries. Dated 18 December 1927.] 

Legge 18 dicembre 1927, n. 2426. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
30 dicembre 1926, n. 2243, che reca disposizioni concernenti l’acquisto o la costru- 
zione di case economiche per i funzionari ed agenti dell’ Amministrazione postale e 
telegrafica. (Numero di pubblicazione : 46.) (G. U., 1928, No. 4, p 58.) 

[Act No. 2426, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 2243 of 30 December 1926, 
respecting the acquisition and construction of cheap dwellings for officials and 
employees of the Post Office and Telegraph Department. Dated 18 December 1927.] 

Legge 29 dicembre 1927, n. 2550. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
19 maggio 1927, n. 843, che modifica l’ordinamento dell’ Istituto nazionale di 
credito per la cooperazione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 185.) (G. U., 1928, No. 13, 
p. 243.) 

[Act No. 2550, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 843 of 19 May 1927, to amend 
the rules of the National Co-operative Credit Institution. Dated 29 December 
1927.] 


Orders 


* Regio decreto-legge 20 novembre 1927, n. 2525. Modificazioni alle disposi- 
zioni in vigore sulla pesca. (Numero di pubblicazione : 116.) (G. U., 1928, No. 9, 
p. 171.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2525, to amend the provisions in force respecting the 
fishing industry. Dated 20 November 1927. (Section 2 ; minimum age for employ- 
ment.)] 

Regio decreto-legge 22 dicembre 1927, n. 2578. Disposizioni integrative e tran- 
sitorie sui Consigli e gli Uffici provinciali dell’ economia. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
162.) (G. U., 1928, No. 12, p. 226.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2578, issuing supplementary and transitional provisions 
respecting the provincial economic.councils and oftices. Dated 22 December 1927.] 

Regio decreto-legge 22 dicembre 1927, n. 2574. Costituzione dell’ Istituto 
nazionale di previdenza e di credito delle communicazioni. (Numero di pubblica- 
zione : 142.) (G. U., 1928, No. 11, p. 209.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2574 to establish the National Provident and Credit 
Institution for the Communication Services. Dated 22 December 1927.] 


JAPAN 


* Act No. 25: Emigration Societies Act. Dated 29 March 1927. (Kampé, 
No. 72, 30 March 1927.) , 

* Department of the Interior, Ordinance No. 36 : Regulations for the admini- 
stration of the Emigration Societies Act. Dated 30 April 1927. (Kampé, No. 98, 
30 April 1927.) 
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LATVIA 
Likums par tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas konvenciju starp Latviju un Griekiju. 
1927. g. 31. decembri. Nr. 211. (Lik., 1927, No. 26, p. 679.) 
{Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia and 
Greece. Dated 31 December 1927.] 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Regiamento de Trabajos Petroleros. 17 de octubre de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 
22 de diciembre de 1927, No. 43, Seccién segunda, p. 1.) 
[Regulations for oil-wells. Dated 17 October 1927.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to amend the Inspection of Machinery Act, 1908. (18 Geo. V, No. 36 
of 1927.) Dated 11 November 1927. 

[Inter alia: sec. 5, employment of young persons.] 

An Act to consolidate certain Enactments of the General Assembly relating to 
the suppression of various offences and in restraint of vagrancy. (18 Geo. V, 
No. 35 of 1927.) Dated 24 November 1927. 

[Sec. 18: Sunday trading; sec. 26: combination affecting the supply of gas, 
electric light or water.] 

An Act to amend the Shops and Offices Act, 1921-1922. (18 Geo. V, No. 53 of 
1927.) Dated 24 November 1927. 

Regulations under the Rural Intermediate Credit Act, 1927. Dated 21 December 
1927. (Supplement to the New Zealand Gazette, 1927, No. 88, p. 3761.) 

POLAND 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 24 listopada 1927 r. o 
ezesciowej zmianie ustawy z dnia 28 grudnia 1887 r. o ubezpieczeniu robotnikow od 
wypadkow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 106, poz. 910, p. 1463.) 

[Order of the President to amend certain provisions of the Act of 28 December 
1887, respecting workers’ accident insurance. Dated 24 November 1927.]} 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 24 listopada 1927 r. o 
ubezpieczeniu pracownikow umyslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 106, poz. 911, 
p. 1463.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic respecting the insurance of intellectual 
workers. Dated 24 November 1927.] 


Silesia 

Ustawa z dnia 7. grudnia 1927 roku zmieniajaca niektore postanowienia Ordy- 
nacji Ubezpieczeniowej. Nr. 49. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1927, No. 26, p. 87.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of the Insurance Code. Dated 7 December 
1927.] 

RUMANIA 

Decizie No. 32040 din 3 Martie 1927, privitoare la ajutorul femeilor asigurate. 
(Buletinul Muncii, 1927, No. 4-8, p. 300.) 

[Order No. 32040, respecting benefit to insured women. Dated 3 March 1927.] 

Decizie No. 88099 din 11 Iunie 1927, privitoare la dispozitii luate pentru consi- 
liul de conducere de pelanga casele cercuale ale asiguririlor sociale. (Buletinul 
Muncii, 1927, No. 4-8, p. 313.) 

[Order No. 88099, respecting the governing bodies of district insurance funds. 
Dated 11 June 1927.] 

Decret No. 3735: Regulamentul de aplicarea legii pentru reorganizarea came- 
relor de comert si de industrie. 23 Decemvrie 1927. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, 
No. 11, p. 287.) 

[Decree No. 3735, issuing regulations in pursuance of the Act for the reorgani- 
sation of the chambers of commerce and industry. Dated 23 December 1927.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 6 November 1927 
between the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom and Germany. Dated 6 December 1927 
(Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 288-LXXX.) 
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SPAIN 


Real orden disponiendo que la eleccién de los vocales del comité paritario de 
espectaculos puiblicos debera adaptarse a las reglas generales que se insertan. 
14 de Mayo de 1927. (Revista Social, 1927, No. 6, p. 217.) 

[Royal Order to provide that the election of members of the joint committee 
for public entertainments shall be conducted in conformity with the rules laid 
down therein. Dated 14 May 1927.] 

Real orden dictando las normas a que ha de sujetarse el reparto de subvenciones 
a favor de las Sociedades que practican el seguro de paro forzoso en el presente 
ejercicio. 15 de Diciembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 350, p. 1644.) 

[Royal Order to lay down the rules to govern the allocation of subsidies to the 
associations carrying on unemployment insurance during the current financial 
year. Dated 15 December 1927.] 

Real orden aprobando con caracter provisional el Reglamento de la Caja 
Central de Crédito Maritimo. 30 de Diciembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, 
No. 8, p. 247.) 

{Royal Order granting provisional approval of the rules of the Central Maritime 
Credit Fund. Datei 30 December 1927.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Proclamation No. 333 of 1927, to proclaim that the Asiatics in the Northern 
Districts of Natal Act, 1927 (No. 33 of 1927), shall commence and come into opera- 
tion on 1 January 1928. Dated 22 December 1927. (Union of South Africa Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXX, No. 1676, p. 669.) 

Government Notice No. 2251: Regulations under the Asiatics in the Northern 
Districts of Natal Act, 1927. Dated 30 December 1927. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXX, No. 1676, p. 675.) 


[Registration of Asiatics.] 


UNITED STATES 

Philippine Islands 

An Act prescribing the compensation to be received by employees for personal 
injuries, death or illness contracted in the performance of their duties. No. 3428 
of 1927. Dated 10 December 1927. 

Ley que prescribe la compensacién que debe recibir um empleado por las lesiones 
personales, muerte o enfermedades que sufra en el cumplimiento de sus deberes. 
No. 3428. 10 de Diciembre de 1927. 


URUGUAY 


Ley. Se modifica el apartado 2° del articulo 22 de la ley que crea la Caja de 
Jubilaciones y Pensiones. 15 de Diciembre de 1927. (Diario Oficial del Uruguay, 
1928, No. 6475, p. 14-A.) 

[Act to amend the second paragraph of section 22 of the Act to create the 
Superannuation and Pension Fund. Dated 15 December 1927.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


AUSTRIA 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 16. Janner 1928, 
betreffend die Wiederverlautbarung des Gehaltskassengesetzes. (B.G.BI., 1928, 
7. Stiick, No. 23, p. 65.) : 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 17. Janner 1928 iber die Durchfiihrung 
des Artikels III, Abschnitt C, des Bundesgesetzes vom 16. Dezember 1927, B.G.BI. 
Nr. 354 (Erste Durchfihrungsverordnung zu Artikel III, Abschnitt C, der 
2. Gehaltsgesetznovelle). (Bundesgesetzblatt, 1928, 6. Stick, No. 22, p. 53.) 


FRANCE 
* Loi portant modification de l’article 29 du livre 1¢* du Code du travail et de 
la prévoyance sociale concernant le repos des femmes en couches. Du 4 janvier 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 4, p. 155.) 
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Loi tendant a la ratification du projet de convention concernant le placement 
des marins, adopté par la Conférence internationale du travail dans sa deuxiéme 
session tenue a Génes du 15 juin au 10 juillet 1920. Du 11 janvier 1928. (J. O., 
1928, No. 10, p. 482.) 

Loi tendant a la ratification du projet de convention fixant l’'Age minimum 
d’admission des jeunes gens au travail en qualité de soutiers ou chauffeurs, 
adopté par la Conférence internationale du travail dans sa troisiéme session tenue 
& Genéve du 25 octobre au 19 novembre 1921. Du 11 janvier 1928. (J. O., 1928, 
No. 10, p. 482.) 

Arrété autorisant l’organisation du travail par relais dans certaines fabriques de 
matiéres plastiques ot Ja caséine est travaillée 4 moins de 10° d’humidité. Du 
10 janvier 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 11, p. 523.) 

* Décret étendant aux ateliers de mécanique dentaire les dispositions du décret 
du 9 aodt 1920, modifié par le décret du 2 avril 1926, portant réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique pour Il’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries de la métallurgie et du travail des métaux. Du 
17 janvier 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 17, p. 895.) 


GERMANY 


Strom- und Schiflahrtpolizeiverordnung tiber die Sicherheitsanforderungen, 
denen See- und Binnenschifle auf der Elbe geniigen miissen. Vom 4. Januar 1928. 
(R.G.BL, II, 1928, No. 2, p. 5.) 

Siebente Verordnung iiber die Versicherung der in der Kauflahrteiflotte, auf 
Kabeldampfern und Schulschiffen sowie in der Hochseefischereiflotte beschiiftig- 
ten, nach dem Vierten Buche der Reichsversicherungsordnung versicherungs- 
pflichtigen Personen. Vom 4. Januar 1928. (R.G.BL, I, 1928, No. 2, p. 7.) 


MOROCCO 


Arrété du 7 janvier 1928 portant fixation, pour l'année 1928, du nombre des 
emplois (autres que ceux de commis) prévus aux annexes 2 et 3 du dahir du 
30 novembre 1921 a réserver aux pensionnés de guerre ou, A défaut, a certains 
fnciens combattants et aux veuves et orphelines de guerre. (Bulletin Officiel, 1928, 
No. 794, p. 92.) 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 14959 — Aprova o regulamento sdObre material médico e farma- 
céutico que deve existir a bordo das embarcacées. 4 de Janeiro de 1928. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1928, No. 21, p. 210.) 

[Decree No. 14959, to approve the regulations for the medical and pharmaceu- 
tical stores to be provided on board ships. Dated 4 January 1928.] 

Decreto no. 14829 — Aprova o regulamento das condigées de concessao e esta- 
belecimento das instalagées eléctricas de interésse publico. 5 de Janeiro de 1928. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 4, p. 30.) 

[Decree No. 14829, to approve the regulations for the licensing and establish- 
ment of electricity undertakings for the service of the general public. Dated 
5 January 1928.] 

Decreto no. 14950 — Aprova o regulamento sébre ventilacaio a bordo das embar- 
cacées. 24 de Janeiro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 20, p. 198.) 

[Decree No. 14950, to approve the regulations for ventilation on board ship. 
Dated 24 January 1928.] 

Decreto no. 14951 — Aprova o regulamento sobre instalacoes frigorificas a bordo 
das embarcacées. 24 de Janeiro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 20, p. 201.) 

[Decree No. 14951, to approve the regulations for the installation of refrigerat- 
ing plant on board ship. Dated 24 January 1928.] 


RUMANIA 


Lege pentru trecerea Oficiului National 1.0.V. dela ministerul de rasboi la 
ministerul sAnatatii si ocrotirilor sociale. 17 Ianuarie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1928, No. 15, p. 459.) 
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[Act to transfer the National Office for men disabled in the war and war widows 
and orphans from the Ministry of War to the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare. Dated 17 January 1928.] 

Decret no. 149 : aprobarea regulamentului corpului de gardieni pentru inchisori. 
18 Ianuarie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 18, p. 611.) 

[Decree No. 149, to approve the regulations for prison warders. Dated 
18 January 1928.] 

SPAIN 

Real decreto-ley relativo a la Aviacién comercial nacional. 9 de Enero de 1928. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 11, p. 307.) 

[Legislative Decree respecting national commercial aviation. Dated 9 January 
1928.] 

Real orden declarando que los Comités paritarios, una vez constituidos, tienen 
facultad para entender y resolver sobre todas las reclamaciones que en materia de 
despido entablen los miembros de las Asociaciones obreras que tengan interés en el 
funcionamiento del Comité, siempre que tales despidos se hayan realizado en el 
tiempo y por la causa que se indica. 9 de Enero de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, 
No. 13, p. 374.) 

[Royal Order to provide that the joint committees when formed shall be com- 
petent to hear and deal with all complaints respecting dismissals submitted by 
members of workers’ associations concerned in the activities of the committees, 
provided that the said dismissals occurred during the specified period (i.e. between 
the application for the formation of a committee and its actual formation) and for 
the specified reason (plaintift’s participation in preparation for formation of 
committee). Dated 9 January 1928.] 

Real orden relativa a las facultades de los Comités paritarios locales e inter- 
locales. 13 de Enero de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 18, p. 493.) 

[Royal Order respecting the powers of the jeint local and interlocal committees. 
Dated 13 January 1928.] 

Real orden declarando que los Secretarios de Comités paritarios deberan cursar 
y aprobar, en el término de dos aiios, las Catedras de principios de Derecho corpora- 
tivo y de Derecho corporativo espaiio!. 16 de Enero de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1928, No. 22, p. 611.) 

[Royal Order to provide that the secretaries of joint committees shall attend 
lectures in general and Spanish corporation law and pass an examination thereon 
within two years. Dated 16 January 1928.] 


URUGUAY 
* Decreto. Se amplia la reglamentacion de la ley sobre prevision de accidentes 


del trabajo. 4 de Enero de 1928. ‘(Diario Oficial del Uruguay, 1928, No. 6481, 


p. 45-A.) 
[Decree to supplement the regulations under the Act respecting the prevention 


of industrial accidents. Dated 4 January 1928.] 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Oifiee. International Labour Conference. Eleventh Session, 
Geneva, 1928, Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Report and Draft Questionnaire. 
Item II on the Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1928. vii +- 318 pp. 

In January 1926, on a proposal of the Employers’ Group, the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office decided to request the Office to submit to the 
Tenth Session of the Conference in 1927 a report on measures for the prevention of 
industrial accidents. While this report was being prepared, the Governing Body 
decided, in January 1927, to transfer the question of accident prevention to the 
agenda of the Eleventh Session of the Conference in 1928 (prevention of accidents, 
including accidents due to automatic coupling on railways), In this way the 
Documentary Report for 1927 became, with a certain number of necessary changes, 
the above Technical Report designed for submission to the Session of 1928. 

The report is divided into five parts as follows: (1) legal provisions for the 
prevention of accidents, and the official supervision of their enforcement; (2) 
systematic action in favour of the prevention of accidents by associations and 
institutions specially interested in the development of industrial safety ; (3) the 
scientific side of the question of accident prevention, including accident statistics ; 
(4) special accident prevention problems; (5) final conclusions. 

The Draft Questionnaire and two appendices follow ; the latter give respectively 
a list of laws and regulations concerning accident prevention in various industries, 
and an index of accident prevention legislation and provisions for its enforcement. 

The volume is also published in French and in German. 


—— International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law 1926. Geneva, 
1927. xxxr+ 316 pp. 8s. ; $2. 

In the April 1927 issue of the International Labour Review (Vol. XV, No. 4, 
p. 635) attention was drawn to the first number of the International Survey of Legal 
Decisions on Labour Law (for 1925). In thie second number, which embodies the 
decisions rendered in 1926, the number of countries considered has again been 
limited to four: England, France, Germany and Italy. The subsequent inclusion 
of other countries is being planned. The volume under consideration includes for 
the first time the decisions and opinions of international courts, namely, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at the Hague and the Mixed Anglo-German 
Tribunal in London. It also contains a note on the competent authorities having 
jurisdiction in labour matters in the four countries concerned. The method of 
presentation is the same as that adopted in the survey for 1925. 

Among the decisions of special interest given in 1926 may be noted, for Italy, 
those taken in connection with emigration law, which are of particular importance 
for that country and also of general interest. For England, special attention may 
be drawn to those taken in connection with labour disputes and the question of the 
lawfulness of the general strike, while the German section contains important 
decisions relating to hours of work. 

The volume is also published in French and in German. The jurists who 
collaborated in the preparation of the first volume have again given their valuable 
help in the compilation of the survey for 1926. 


—— The Representation and Organisation of Agricultural Workers. Studies 
and Reports, Series K (Agriculture), No. 8. Geneva, International Labour Office ; 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1928. 210 pp. 3s; 75 cents. 

A preliminary report on the representation and organisation of agricultural 
workers, prepared in accordance with a decision of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office at its twenty-ninth Session in October 1925, was 
submitted to the Eighth Session of the International Labour Conference, 1926. 
The above study was prepared for the use of the Conference at its Tenth Session. 
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It is mainly confined to an assembling of facts, and falls into three parts: (1) an 
enquiry into representation of agricultural workers in the International Labour 
Organisation; (2) an enquiry into the definition of an agricultural worker ; 
(3) an enquiry into the classification of agricultural workers and into national 
organisations of agricultural workers in a certain number of countries. 

The material used for the study is drawn from two sources: the records of 
the International Labour Organisation and of the League of Nations, and special 
information obtained from workers’ organisations, especially from agricultural 
workers’ organisations. 

The study is also published in French. 


——- Legislacién social de América Latina. Volume I. Geneva, 1928. xum1 + 
366 pp. 15 pesetas. 

In most of the countries of Latin America the provisions relating to the protection 
of labour are scattered through a large number of laws dealing with general matters 
with the result that it is impossible to have any comprehensive view of the present 
state of labour legislation. 

The above collection of labour laws of Latin-American countries has been com- 
piled in response to a request expressed by the Governments and scientific workers 
of the countries concerned. It is published in Spanish only and comprises two 
volumes ; the first deals with Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil and Chile ; the second will 
deal with Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Dominican Republic, San Salva- 
dor, Uruguay and Venezuela. It is hoped that the collection will prove a valuable 
aid to the progress of labour legislation and will also encourage the movement for 
codification which is already to be observed in various countries. 

The collaboration of Mr. PoBLETE-Troncoso, former Under-Secretary in the 
Chilian Ministry of Hygiene, Social Assistance and Welfare, and Labour, Professor 
in the University of Santiago de Chile, who has a thorough acquaintance with the 
state of social legislation in Latin America, has been invaluable in carrying the work 
to a successful issue. He gives, in a general introduction, a synthetic survey of 
the fundamental features of the legislation studied. A translation of this general 
survey, which is in two parts, was given in the Jnternational Labour Review, 
Vol. XVII, Nos. 1 and 2, January and February 1928 (p. 51 and p. 204). 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Application instituting Proceedings 
concerning certain Rights of Minorities in Upper Silesia (Minority Schools) and 
addressed to the Registrar of the Court, in conformity with Article 40 of the Statute, 
through the intermediary of the German Legation at the Hage, on 2 January 1928. 
Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1928. 7 pp. 


Congresso internazionale di Organizzazione scientifiea del Lavoro.  Aiti. 
Parte II: Memorie. Volumi Il e III. Fascicoli a-f. Rome, 1927. 

The Third International Congress on Scientific Management held at Rome, 
5-8 September 1927, will be remembered as an interesting event in the movement 
which gave birth to the International Management Institute. It was attended by 
1,300 delegates and 176 reports were submitted. A part of this material is published 
in the above brochures which include many explanatory diagrams and illustrations. 
Lack of space precludes anything more than a brief indication of some of the numer- 
ous subjects dealt with by the different sections, which considered scientific 
management in industry, commerce, agriculture, public services, and domestic 
economy. 

Miss Therése LeRoy emphasises the need for accurate definition of terms and 
deals with conceptions of cost price and of output in industry in her ** Consider- 
ations on the definition and mathematical theory of output”. Mr. Wilfred 
Lewis’ paper on ‘‘ Master-planks in the American Industrial Programme ”’ describes 
the aims of scientific management in the United States, while Mr. Ray M. Hupson 
in ‘*‘ Management Week in the United States’, Mr. L. Urwick in ‘*‘ Management 
Research Groups in Great Britain, ’’ and Mr. M. B. in Rationalisation 
of industries in the Czechoslovak Republic” give an interesting account of the 
progress of the movement in their respective countries. 

That the problems of scientific management have migrated from the sphere of 
private into that of public interest and cannot be solved independently of the 
world’s economic problems is shown by Mr. C. de MApartaGa’s paper on *‘ Inter- 
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national Systematisation of Research in Scientific Management ’’, in which he also 
suggests that Governments should take a more active part in Congresses on the 
subject. 

The technique of scientific management from the point of view of production 
is ably dealt with by Mr. Wallace Crark, Mr. A. R. Sastron, Mr. G. ERMANSKI, 
Mr. E. Heymans and others. A number of papers are devoted to scientific manage- 
ment in the public services, the railways, the office, and in specific industries : 
textile industry (silk, wool, cotton), hides and skins, metallurgic industries and 
mechanical engineering, building industry, mines and quarries, etc. 

Special mention may be made of the papers dealing with scientific management 
in agriculture and forestry, among them: ** The international scope of the science 
of agricu tural work”’ by Professor W. SEEDoRF, and ‘‘ The Significance of Research 
on Agricultural Work by Professor DERLITzKI, whose address on Ways and 
Means for Saving Effort in Rural Households” is also included in the Aiti. 
** Scientific management in Electrical Ploughing ”’ is dealt with by Mr. J. FauGERAs- 
Scuirr, and ‘‘ The Problem of Physiological Rationalisation in connection with 
Women’s Work in Sugar-Beet Fields”? by Professor W. PipGasersky. 

Other papers are devoted to the rationalisation of purchases (Mr. Cuayrov), 
scientific management in sales (Mr. H. S. DENNIsoN), and in advertising (Mr. C. 
CraLF1), and simplified commercial practice (Mr. Ray Hupsown). 

Scientific management in the home is dealt with by Mrs. Lilian M. Gitprern, 
Mr. Spacek, Mr. PELANTOVA, Mrs. J. M. Witter, and others. 

Of special interest are the papers dealing with the human factor: training, 
vocational guidance and selection, psycho-physiology, remuneration of labour, 
and industrial relations. Among them we would mention ‘ Scientific manage- 
ment and distribution of labour’, by Mr. Leone Cimatti ; ** The selection, place- 
ment and training of the employees of an American Iron and Steel Company, ”’ 
by Mr. Charles R. Hook ; ‘‘ Education for Management ”’ by Mr. L. W. WALLACE; 
** Limitation of Psychological Studies as at present conducted and utilised by 
Scientific Management, ’’ by Mr. L. J. O’RouRKE; ‘‘ The Organisation of Work in 
Industry ’’, by Mr. Iwan Ba.iy, who deals with appropriate posture for workers, 
lighting, distribution of tools, the shape and position of handles and foot-levers ; 
“* Scientific Organisation and Industrial Psychology ”’, by Mr. F. W. Law, who 
emphasises the importance of industrial fatigue and nervous strain; ‘* The 
influence of technical improvements on the health of workers ’’, by Dr. AsscnEr ; 
** The Rational Determination of Wages in Scientific Management, ” by Mr. Carlo 
TARANTO; ‘* The Workers’ Bonus System as applied in the repair shops of the 
Italian State Railways ’’, by Messrs. Bartolomeo Nosiii and Luigi Saccomani. 
** Calculation and Harmonisation of Salaries for Office Work ’’, by Mr. E. Haus- 
WALD, an article giving mathematical formulae forthe determination of industrial 
tasks and payments in large offices ; ‘*‘ The Next Decade in Industrial Relations ”’, 
by Mr. Roderick M. OLzENDAM, describing the results of an experiment by a group 
of competitors who organised a regular interchange of information on costs, and 
one of whom undertook a scientific study of the human factor; ‘* Introducing 
Scientific Management with Union Co-operation ’’, by Mr. F. Hawksspy; ‘* The 
Workers’ Contribution to the Scientific Organisation of Industry ”’, by Mr. O. S. 
BEYER ; and ‘* Provident Funds and Workers’ Clubs in relation to Industrial 
Psychology ’’, by Dr. Fritz Griese, who gives the results of ‘an enquiry among 
German industrial undertakings. 


International Colonial Institute. Record of the Meeting held at the Hague on 
7, 8 and 10 June 1927. Brussels, 1927. 274-18 pp. 12 belgas. 

The aim of the International Colonial Institute is to facilitate the comparative 
study of all questions of colonial government, and the problems taken up for 
discussion at the 1927 session show the range and amplitude of its interests. At the 
opening meeting, Mr. VAN Ress, Vice-President of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations, gave a clear and succinct account of the régime 
of International Mandates, wherein he emphasised the importance of the legal 
recognition which the lesser developed peoples inhabiting the mandated territories 
have acquired under this régime ; the creation of a system of national responsibility 
under the supervision of an international collectivity, according to him, marks a 
definite step forward in colonial policy. Three reports were then discussed by the 
Institute, the first on representative Councils in Asiatic countries, by Mr. MorEsco ; 
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the second on the allocation of legislative authority between protecting and pro- 
tected States, by Mr. Grrautt ; and the third an intensive and national extension of 
native agriculture and its bearing on the economic development of tropical areas, 
by M. De Wivpeman. The latter urges the encouragement of native agriculture 
by every means, administrative, scientific, and educational, and theindustrialisation 
on the spot of at least a part of the native produce. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. Fifth Year Book, 1927. Part I, 
160 pp. Part II, 80 pp. Amsterdam, 1927. 

Part I of the year book contains statistical tables and Part II reports on the 
activities of the national centres affiliated to the I.F.T.U. and the International 
Trade Secretariats for 1925 and 1926, together with a statistical survey of the general 
trend of the trade union movement in 45 countries. The year book is also published 
in French and in German, 


—— Report of Proceedings at the Fourth Ordinary Congress held at Paris, 
1-6 August 1927. Together with Reports of the Conference of the International Trade 
Secretariats and the International Trade Union Women. Amsterdam, 1927. 275 pp, 


This volume is also published in French and in German. 

Internationale Friseurgehilfen-Union. Fianfter Internationaler Friseurgehilfen- 
Kongress. Protokoll iber die Verhandlungen am 26, 27 und 28 Juli 1927 in Paris. 
Berlin. 51 pp. 

Proceedings of the fifth Congress of the International Union of Hairdressers’ 
Assistants, held at Paris, 26-28 July 1927. 


International Institute of Agriculture. Agricultural Problems in their International 
Aspect. League of Nations, International Economic Conference, Geneva, May 1927. 
Documentation. Rome. 662 pp. 16s. or $4. 


This large volume,to which attention was drawn in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XVI, No. 6, December 1927, p. 874, was placed at the disposal of the 
delegates to the International Economic Conference at Geneva. Statistics relating 
to the principal agricultural crops, and covering production, trade, consumption, 
and prices, make up over one-third of the book. Figures follow summarising the 
distribution of land and the size of holdings in thirty-four countries, and others 
summarising the grouping of the agricultural population in twenty-eight countries 
or islands, an attempt being made to show also what proportion of the population 
is occupied in agriculture. Finally, a statistical comparison is made for fifteen 
countries designed to bring out the post-war as compared with the pre-war economic 
situation of agriculture. Three general articles on marketing, co-operation, and 
international agricultural credit complete the book. 


——— Annuaire international de statistique agricole 1926-27. Rome, 1927. 
+ 580 pp. 

The data included in the international year book of agricultural statistics for 
1926-27 are given in French and in English ; the introduction, covering 32 pages, is 
in French. The volume comprises nine chapters devoted to the following questions : 
(1) territorial area and population ; (2) apportionment of areas, agricultural pro- 
duction and numbers of live stock in various countries ; (3) area, production and 
yield per hectare of the principal crops, analysis by countries ; (4) live stock, num- 
bers of each of the principal species of live stock ; (5) international trade (imports 
and exports of each of the principal agricultural products per calendar year, analysis 
by countries, and recapitulation by continents ; imports and exports of cereals 
per commercial season); (6) prices of various agricultural products; (7) ocean 
rates of freight for cereals and cotton ; (8) fertilisers and chemical products useful 
in agriculture ; (9) rates of exchange. 

Seerétariat international des Typographes. Procés-verbal du Xme Congres typo- 
graphique international tenu a la Sorbonne a Paris du 8 au 13 aout 1927, Berne, 
1927. 203 pp. 

Proceedings of the tenth Congress of the International Secretariat of Printers 
held at the Sorbonne, Paris, 8-13 August 1927. ; 

World Population Conference. Proceedings of the World Population Conference 
1927, held at Geneva, 29 August to 3 September, 1927, Edited by Mrs. Margaret 
SanGER. London, Edward Arnold and Co., 1927. 383 pp. 
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This is a detailed account of the proceedings of the World Population Confer- 
ence, and contains the various reports submitted and the speeches made in the 
course of the discussion. Ths subjects dealt with were: biology of population 
growth, optimum population, food and population, differential fertility, fertility 
and sterility in relation to population, international migration and its control, and 
heredity, disease and pauperism. 

The object of the Conference, as stated in the ‘‘ announcement ’’, was ‘‘ to 
grapple with one of the most fundamental problems which mankind faces to-day. 
The earth and every geographical division of it is strictly limited in size and in 
ability to support human populations. But these populations keep on growing ; 
and in so doing they are creating social, economic and political situations which 
threaten to alter profoundly our present civilisation and perhaps ultimately to 
wreck it.’’ No resolutions were adopted, except at a business meeting on the last 
day of the Conference, when it was decided to set up a permanent international 
organisation to consider the problems of population in a scientific spirit ; a previ- 
sional committee was appointed for this purpose. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRIA 


Bundeshauptstadt Wien. Die Gemeindeverwaltung der Bundeshauptstadt Wien 
in der Zeit vom 1. Juli 1919 bis 31. Dezember 1922. Vienna, Gerlach and Wiedling, 
1927. xxi -+ 922 pp. 

In this publication there is much information concerning the problems of 
administration of a large town and their solution which readers interested in 


social policy will find useful. 

The volume describes in some detail the constitution of the Vienna municipality, 
its finances, public hygiene, welfare work, housing, social insurance, municipal 
undertakings, etc. It is, however, to be regretted that the volume is published 
long after the period to which its contents relate. 


BULGARIA 

Direction générale de la statistique. Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie, 
1926. XVIII® année. Sofia, 1927. xxx1 + 584 pp. 

Statistical year book for 1926. 
Statistique de l’enseignement dans le Royaume de Bulgarie. Année scolaire 
1922-1923. Sofia, 1927. vi + 275 pp. 

Statistics relating to education in Bulgaria for 1922-1923. 


DENMARK 


Indenrigsministeriets Foranstaltning. Kollektive Arbejdsstridigheder og deres 
Bilaeggelse i Danmark. Prepared by Erik DREYER. Copenhagen, Schultz, 1927. 
36 pp. 

Report on collective labour disputes and their settlement in Denmark, prepared 
at the request of the Danish Ministry of the Interior, for the Northern social-political 
Conference at Oslo in September 1927. 


FINLAND 


Socialiministerio. Socialministeriet. Joukkotyériidat ja niiden sovittelu Suomessa, 
Oslossa pidettavad pohjoismaiden sosialiministeriédiden kokousta varten laadittu 
selonteko. Kollektiva arbetstvister och medling i demi Finland. Redogorelse till de 
nordiska socialministeriernas konferens i Oslo. Reprinted from Social Tidskrift. 
Helsingfors, 1927. 17 pp. 

Report on collective labour disputes and their settlement in Finland, prepared 
by the Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs for the Northern social-political Confer- 
ence at Oslo in September 1927. 
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FRANCE 


_ Conseil supérieur de l’assistance publique. Session ordinaire de 1927. Fascicule 
No. 130. Paris. 179 pp. 
Report on the 1927 session of the Superior Council of Public Assistance. 


Office publie d’Hygiéne sociale du Département de la Seine. La lutte contre la 
tuberculose dans la région parisienne, 1926-1927. Le réle de l’ Office public d’ Hygiéne 
sociale. Son organisation. Bilan de l’action prophylactique et sociale depuis sa création, 
Etudes statistiques. Budget. Rapport présenté au Conseil général de la Seine 
(Décembre 1927) par M. Henri SEILLIER. Tome I, vir + 439pp. Tome II, pp. 443- 
795. Paris, 1928. 

This voluminous report describes the organisation of the Social Hygiene Office 
of the Department of the Seine and the campaign against tuberculosis in Paris and 
the surrounding districts. 


GERMANY 


Reichsarheitsverwaltung. Enischeidungen zum Schwerbeschddigtengesetz. In 
systematische Anordung. A. Gerichtliche Entscheidungen. B. Entscheidungen des 
Schwerbeschddigtenauschusses bei der Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Abgeschlossen Ende 
August 1927. Berlin, Verlag des Reichsarbeitsblattes (Reimar Hobbing), 1927. 
128 pp. 1.75 marks. 

The compulsory employment of partially disabled ex-Service men, and workers 
victims of industrial accidents, has given rise in Germany to a large number of 
legal questions of great interest. This work gives in a handy form the text of 
decisions rendered relating to disputes between public authorities and employers, 
or between the latter and disabled ex-servicemen or workers in this connection. 
The object is to render the exact meaning of the Act perfectly clear. 


Reichsarheitsverwaltung and Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht. 
Die Schule im Dienst der Berufserziehung und Berufsberatung. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1927. 358 pp. 


The co-operation of the school in the work of vocational guidance is receiving 
increasing attention in Germany. In all parts of the Republic decrees defining the 
part which the schools are called upon to play in the matter of vocational guidance 

‘have been published. The above volume is designed as a guide for teachers and 
vocational guidance counsellors, and aims at promoting closer and more fruitful 
collaboration. The articles it contains are written by experts on the questions dealt 
with ; they examine more particularly the conditions under which co-operation 
between the school and organs for vocational guidance can best be ensured, and the 
best means to initiate pupils in various trades or occupations in schools of different 
categories. 


SAXE-ANHALT 


Landesarheitsamt Sachsen-Anhalt. Handbuch der Berufe. Teil 11. Akademische 
Berufe. Bearbeitet vom Sachsischen Akademischen Auskunftsamt fir Studien 
und Berufsfragen. Leipzig and Magdeburg, 1927. 1 + 616 pp. 27 marks ; bound, 
32 marks. 

The first volume of this handbook of trades was analysed in the November 1927 
issue of the International Labour Review (Vol. XVI, No. 5, p. 738). The second part 
is devoted exclusively to the professions. The Employment Exchange of Anhalt 
has again enlisted the collaboration of experts and competent organisations. The 
professions are classified as follows: (1) professions in which the action bears on 
the individual (Arbeit am Menschen): the clergy, teachers, librarians, psycho- 
logists, physicians, etc. ; (2) professions in which the action is within an organised 
community: the law, administration, trade; (3) professions in which the aim 
is the study of matter: science, agriculture and forestry, technical professions. 

A list of the professions studied is given in the appendix. 


SAXONY 


Sachsisches Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch far den Freistaat 
Sachsen. 46. Ausgabe. 1924-1926. Dresden, 1927. 472 pp. 4.50 marks. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Home Office. Safety Precautions for Transmission Machinery in Factories. 
Part II. Belt Mounting. Safety Pamphlet No. 12. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1927. 61 pp. 1s. 


Medieal Research Council. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Artificial 
Humidification in the Cotton Weaving Industry. Its Effect upon the Sickness Rates 
of Weaving Operatives. By A. Bradford Hitt. Ph.D. Report No. 48. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. rv + 78 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The question of the effects of artificial humidity on the health and comfort 
of the operatives in cotton weaving sheds is an important one, and has been the 
subject of a number of studies, more especially in Great Britain. In Report No. 21 
issued by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board (Atmospheric Conditions in 
Cotton Weaving. By S. Wyatt, M.Sc.) the conclusion arrived at was that “in 
humid cotton weaving sheds the physical conditions of the workers’ environment 
do not reach the standard which ought to exist, and which is, in fact, attained in 
other, though not in all, industries”, and that ‘‘ long continued exposure may 
produce discomfort and tend to a low state of health. ” 

The object of the enquiry, the results of which are published in Report No. 48 
now under consideration, was to determine the actual sickness incidence in a large 
number of ‘‘ humid ” and ‘‘ non-humid ” sheds, and so to test the operatives’ 
contention that artificial humidification is responsible for excessive rates of sickness. 
The investigation covered one year. 

The report states that the investigation of the sickness incidence found in all 
the humid sheds and that found in all the non-humid sheds reveals no significant 
difference between the two, either in number of days of sickness experienced, in 
number of claims made, or in number of persons suffering from one or more sick- 
nesses during the period covered. The degree of unemployment does not appear 
to have exercised any appreciable influence on the sickness rates. 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for the Year 1926. Part 3. Industrial and Provident Societies. 1 +- 100 pp. Part 4. 
Trade Unions. 11 + 41 pp. London, H.M. Stationery Office,1927. 12s. 6d.and 3s. 


HUNGARY | 


Office central de statistique. Annuaire statistique hongrois. Nouveau cours XXXI, 
XXXII, XXXIII. 1923, 1924, 1925. Budapest, 1927. xm + 353 pp. 10 pengds. 
Statistical year book for 1923, 1924 and 1925. 


INDIA 

The Tenth International Labour Conference. Bulletins of Indian Industries and 
Labour No. 39. Calcutta, Govt. of India Central Publication Branch, 1927. 52 pp. 
12 As. or 1s. 3d. 


ITALY 

Municipio de Genova. Direzione dell’Istruzione Pubblica. La Biotipologia dello 
Scolaro in rapporto alle sue attitudini professionali. By Dr. Giuseppe Vipont. 
Preface by Prof. Nicola PeNpE. Genoa, 1927. 127 pp. 

Dr. Vidoni, director of the psycho-pedagogical section in the Institute of Bio- 
typology in the University of Genoa, gives the results of a psycho-physiological 
study of 51 pupils of primary and secondary schools having already chosen a trade 
or about to do so. His observations enable him to show the utility of a biological 
examination in scientifically organised vocational guidance. 


Opera nazionale Dopolavoro. Les deux premiéres années d’activité de 'O.N.D. 
Rome, 1927. 48 pp. 


LATVIA 


Valsts Statistiska Parvalde. Bureau de Statistique de l’Etat. Darba Statististika 
1926. g. Pirmais izdevums. Statistique du travail 1926. ist edition. Riga, 1927. 


88 pp. 
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—— —— Piensaimnieku Sabiedribas 1923-1926. Sociétés laitiéres de 1923 
a 1926. By J. Jurevitcs. Riga, 1927. 75 pp. 

Statistics relating to dairies, particularly co-operative dairies, in. Latvia for 
the period 1923-1926 (number of dairies, membership, staff employed, number of 
working days, quantity of milk received and of butter produced, exports, balance- 
sheets, etc.). The volume includes short summaries in French and in German ; 
the tables are provided with headings in French. 


NETHERLANDS 


Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bureau Central de Statistique. Werkstakingen 
en Uitsluitigen gedurende het Jaar 1926, Gréves et lockouts pendant l’annee 1926. 
Statistique des Pays-Bas. The Hague, 1927. 26 pp. 75 cents. 


Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Rijksdienst der Werkloosheids- 
verzekering en Archeidsbemiddeling. Verslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheids- 
verzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling Betreffende de Werkverschaffing, Werkverruiming 
en Regularisalie van Werkgelegenheid in het Tijdvak van 1 April 1924-31 Maart 
1926. The Hague, 1927. 61 pp. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Kantcor voor de 
Statistiek. Prijzen, Indexcijfers en Wisselkoersen op Java 1913-1926. Prices, Price 
Indexes and Exchange Rates in Java 1913-1926. Batavia, 1927. xxx + 173 pp. 
4 fl. or 6s. 8d. 


NORWAY 


Arbeidsretten. Dommer og kiendelser av Arbeidsretten, 1926. Utgitt av det 
offentlige ved Paal Bere. Oslo, 1927. 
Survey of awards made by the Industrial Court during 1926. 


Departementet for Sociale Saker. Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberet- 
ninger fra Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynet 1926. Oslo. 69 pp. 


Socialdepartementet. Kollektive arbeidsivister og deres bileggelse i Norge. Prepared 
by A. FRYDENBERG. Oslo, 1927. 25 pp. 


Report on collective labour disputes and their settlement in Norway prepared 
for the Northern social-political Conference at Oslo in September 1927. 


POLAND 

Ministerstwo Pracy i Opieki Spoleeznej. Ministére du Travail et de I’ Assistance 
sociale. Rocznik Pracowniczych Zwiazkéw Zawodowych w Polsce rok 1926, Annuaire 
des syndicats professionnels des travailleurs en Pologne, 1926. Warsaw, 1927. 80 pp. 
illustr. 

Year book of workers’ organisations in Poland for 1926. 


SWEDEN 


Statistiska Centralbyran. Fattigvarden ar 1925. Sveriges Officiella Statistisk. 
Stockholm, 1928. v1 + 85 pp. 
Statistics of poor relief for 1925. 


SWITZERLAND 


Département fédéral de I’Eeonomie publique. Commission d’étude des prix. 
La marge des prix dans le commerce du lait en Suisse. Berne, 1927. 43 pp. 

Early in 1927, at the instance of the Swiss Federation of Unions of Salaried 
Employees, the Federal Department of National Economy appointed a technical 
committee to examine the conditions governing the formation of prices in Switzer- 
land, particularly the prices of articles of food of first importance. The report on 
the inquiry on milk is interesting. The Committee gives some general information 
for the whole country but the special investigations were confined to three important 
centres : Zurich, Berne and Basle. The Committee arrives at the conclusion that 
the middleman’s profits are not excessive in view of the conditions under which the 
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distribution of milk is effected, but considers that a more rational organisation of 
distribution is possible. , 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Safe Practices at Oil Derricks. 
By H.C. Mitter. Washington, Govt. Printing Otfice, 1927. v +69pp. 15 cents. 


Department of the Interior. Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year ended 30 June 1927. Washington, Govern - 
ment Printing Office, 1927. rv + 151 pp.. illustr., map. 

This annual report for 1927 on the racial, economic, political, and social aspects 
of Hawaiian life, contains four accounts that merit special mention. According to 
the Governor, the first International Conference on Education, Reclamation, 
Rehabilitation, and Recreation, called by President Calvin Coolidge, and held in 
April last, ‘‘ served to further impress on the public mind the strategic value of 
Hawaii as a centre for the study and development of the arts of peace in the Pacific 
area.”’ The project of rehabilitation of the Hawaiian race laid down in the 
Hawaiian Homes Act ot 1926, is the subject of a proposal for an extension of the 
provisions thereof to all the islands of the Hawaiian group. The most fundamental 
problem facing the Territory, that of returning local youths to local industries, is 
being met through the department of public instruction. With regard to education 
the severing of the official relationship between the department of public instruction 
and the alien language schools, and the consequent cessation of grants to these 
schools trom public funds, is the outstanding event of the year. 

Photographs of the industrial and educational aspects of Hawaiian life add to 
the interest of the report. 


—— Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year ended 
30 June 1927. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1927. xv + 300 pp. 
map. 40 cents. 

The Department of the Interior presents the most diversified of Government 
reports,its work being a ‘‘ permanent contribution to the educational, scientific, 


historical and conservation functions of the Government ”. In the less technical 
parts of the report, we note that : a study of 69 colleges, in respect of which the 
Government, having made grants of land for their establishment and upkeep, has 
definite responsibilities, is in preparation, and a survey of 78 Negro colleges and 
universities is well under way ; the number of native Alaskans who are taking their 
place in the industrial and civic life of the territory is increasing ; the Indians have 
progressed in agriculture during the year owing to the stimulus of the ‘‘ five-year 
programme ”’ of development based upon industrial surveys, and there has been 
an increase in the number who have tound employment, to some extent under 
governmental supervision ; also that the demand for articles of Indian handiwork, 
Navajo rugs and silverware, Indian pottery and bead work has shown a steady 
increase. ‘ 

For those who would understand the land, the home, the educational move- 
ments and the Indian question in the United States, this report contains the most 
explicit material. 


Depaitment of Labour. Fifteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labour for 
the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1927. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 


vir + 211 pp. 20 cents. 


Bureau of Labour Statisties. Decisions of Courts and Opinions affecting 
Labour. Bulletin No. 444. Labour Laws of the United States Series. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1927. x1m1t+ 311 pp. 45 cents. ; 
This annual publication contains decisions of State and Federal Courts affecting 
labour, including opinions of the Attorney General of the United States on the 
construction and application of Federal labour laws. The cases selected are not 
given in full detail. Abridged statements of the facts are followed by the conclu- 
sions reached by the Courts, expressed either in the language of the Courts or in 
that of the editors. 
Workmen’s compensation cases provide about half the material in the present 
volume, the Courts being still called on in numerous cases to construe this recently 
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adopted form of legislation. Decisions relating to the use of injunctions to restrain 
picketing and to the application of the antitrust laws are of interest in showing the 
difficulties in arriving at a uniform construction of the law on these questions. 


Handbook of Labour Statistics 1924-1926. Bulletin No. 439. Mis- 
cellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. x1 + 828 pp. $1. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Reports of the National Committee on 
Advanced Courses in Vocational Education. (a) Training for Leadership in Trade 
and Industrial Education. Bulletin No. 414. Trade and Industrial Series, No. 32. 
ut + 29 pp. (b) Training for Leadership in Agricultural Education. Bulletin No. 115. 
Agricultural Series No. 30. 1 + 30 pp. (c) Training for Leadership in Home Eco- 
nomics Education. Bulletin No. 115. Home Economics Series, No.9. 1 + 33 
pp. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 


NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Women in Industry. Hours and Earnings of 
Women employed in Power Laundries in New York State. Special Bulletin No. 153. 
New York, 1927. 72 pp. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Industrial Department. Tenth Annual Report of the South Dakota Industrial 
Commissioner for the twelve months ending 30 June 1927. Sioux Falls. 46 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aereboe, Dr. Friedrich. Der Einfluss des Krieges auf die Landwirtschajt- 
liche Production in Deutschland. Wirtschafits- und Sozialgeschichte des Welt- 


krieges. Deutsche Serie. Carnegie Stiftung fir Internationalen Frieden. Stutt- 
gart, Berlin, Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt ; Press, Yale University. New Haven, 
1927. xv + 205 pp. 


Dr. Aereboe deals with the influence of the war on German agriculture. The 
treatment of so large a subject in a book little over 200 pages makes only an out- 
line of the principal events possible. Nevertheless, the author has so marshalled 
his facts that the book can be recommended not only to persons interested in the 
economic effects of the war, but also to readers desiring a general and compre- 
hensive survey of the history and structure of German agriculture. The book 
is divided into three parts. The first gives a short description of the history and 
economic conditions of German agriculture before the war ; the second deals with 
agricultural production during the war ; and the third is devoted to the post-war 
period. The author has dwelt at some length on the problem of agricultural labour ; 
special sections are devoted to the effects of the revolution and inflation on the 
working and wage conditions in German agriculture, and also to the accommodation 
of agricultural workers. 


Anderson, Adelaide Mary. Humanity and Labour in China. An Industrial 
visit and its Sequel (1923 fo 1926). London, Student Christian Movement, 1928. 
xv + 285 pp. illustr. 10s. 6d. 

Dame Adelaide Anuerson, who 1s a well known authority on the working of 
modern industry and the administration of factory laws, brings her long experience 
and trained judgment to bear upon the conditions of labour in the most important 
industrial centres of China. The result is a valuable record of events and experi- 
ences, forming as a whole the story of recent devoted efforts to humanise conditions 
of Jabour in the Far East. Although springing from earlier initiatives, the move- 
ment for reform first took shape in 1922, and but for the unfortunate political inci- 
dents in Shanghai in May-June 1925, might already have achieved substantial 
results. In view of the widespread reports that the aim of the strikers and students 
during the Shanghai manifestations was to induce industry to remove the un- 
questionable and deplorable evils from which the Chinese labourer was suffering, 
it is pertinent to note that, according to Dame Adelaide, this direct action failed 
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of its purpose inasmuch as “‘ peace is above all necessary if the practical issues are 
to be dealt with by wisely applied laws. Still more is peace necessary in a place 
where two main streams of civilisation, with widely differing features and standards 
of living, have met and become closely involved in common economic interests ”’. 

Dame Adelaide was originally invited to go to China to assist the Commissions 
on Child Labour and Industrial Conditions, and no summary could do justice to her 
observations on this work or bring out their full effect. Special attention, however, 
must be drawn to the chapter entitled ‘‘ Things Industrial seen in China ’’, pitiful 
in its revelation of the exploitation of childhood. She deems it *‘ a barren line of 
mere controversy to arraign either the foreigners or the Chinese as being especially 
responsible for the labour evils that are disfiguring and impairing development 
of the factory system in China.’’ A more profitable line of enquiry is suggested 
by the economic and social history of the country. A teeming population plunged 
in the depths of poverty carried as its inevitable corollary a labour supply far in 
excess of the demand. This led to sweating ; and the employment of child labour 
is an old and general custom in China. The problem that faces modern China is 
by no means a new one ; it is only the oriental version of the story of the sufferings 
of the working classes during the transition from the older methods of production 
to the factory system. That this is only a repetition of history, however, should 
not generate indifference to what may be callously contemplated as inevitable 
episodes, and one result of Dame Adelaide’s book will surely be to quicken sympa- 
thetic interest in the sufferings of Chinese labour. The work with which she was 
, associated in China endeavoured to give no more than a “ lead” to the Chinese 
themselves, and carried with it an implied promise that the foreigner would not lag 
behind when the Chinese introduced effective labour legislation on progressive 
lines. ‘‘ Until steadfast effort is concentrated on the exclusion of very young 
children from modern industry and those who remain in it are effectually protected 
from overwork, and from danger to life, health and limb, Chinese adult workers 
are likely to be in an inferior position. The older industries call for parallel care 
for the children, but the practicable way is to begin with modern industry. The 
rest will then follow.”’ This summarises Dame Adelaide’s programme. 


Annuaire des Chambres de Commerce et Chambres consultatives des Arts et 
Manufactures. 1927-1928. Tome I. Paris, 1927. 335 pp. 


Year book (1927-1928) of the French Chambers of Commerce and Advisory 
Chambers ot Arts and Manufactures (Vol. I). 

Arbeitsgerichiliche Enischeidungen. WHerausgegeben von Fr. R. TEICH- 
MANN und Carl WuNpeERLicH. Erster Band. Erste Lieferung und Zweite 
Lieferung. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1928. 79 pp. and 160 pp. 

This publication gives the most important decisions of the German labour 
courts established by the Act on labour jurisdiction 01 23 December 1926. 


Battistoni, Dott. Mario. J! movimento cooperativo in Norvegia. Prefazione del 
Dott. Emilio de Marcu. Biblioteca di Studi cooperativi. Pubblicazione n. 2. 
Rome, Istituto nazionale di credito per la cooperazione, 1926. vii + 84 pp. 

Works on the co-operative movement in Norway written in a language other 
than Norwegian are rare. Dr. Battistoni’s well documented book gives a short 
history of the movement and up-to-date information on the development of every 
form of co-operative enterprise and on the legislation relating to the subject. 


Berlepseh-Valendas, Hans von. Erwerbslosenjreizeiten. Die Notstandsmassnah- 
men zugunsten erwerbsloser Jugend im Freistaat Sachsen vom Herbst 1926 bis zum 
Sommer 1927. Foreword by Dr. Hans Mazer. Schriftenreihe der Blatter far 
Wohlfahrtspflege, Nr. 14. Dresden, 1927. 54 pp. 

Report on certain provisional measures taken in the State of Saxony between 
the autumn of 1926 and the summer of 1927 with a view to finding employment 
for young unemployed workers. 

Bingham, W. V. Scientific Hiring and Placement. Reprinted from the Report of 
the Proceedings of Management Week, Part 11, 1926, Ohio State University. Reprint 
and Circular Series of the Personnel Research Federation, No. 9. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Blue Book of Southern Progress 1927. Baltimore, Manufacturers’ Record, 1927. 
366 pp. 50 cents. 
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As in previous issues the ‘‘ Blue Book ”’ for 1927 gives, in a condensed form, the 
outstanding facts relating to the progress of the Southern States, together with a 
good deal of statistical information. Agricultural development is the subject of 
a large number of articles. Crop diversification, enforced as a result of low priced 
cotton, is stated to have proved an important factor in promoting prosperity. 
Attention is also called to the growing importance of Southern industry and the 
development of power resources. The figures relating to population show the 
proportion of native and foreign white stock and negroes. The area and population 
of Southern cities having over 10,000 inhabitants is also given. 


Bombay Textile Labour Union. First Annual Report. (From 1 January 
1926 to 31 December 1926). 28 pp. As. 6. 


Bottai, Giuseppe. L’ordinamento corporativo dello Stato. Studi e Documenti di 
Diritto ed Economia del Lavoro, Serie B, ‘‘ Documenti”’ n. 4. Rome, Offices of 
the ‘‘ Diritto del Lavoro ’’, 1927. 118 pp. 

The author develops the ideas expounded by him in the Italian Chamber 
during the discussion on the first budget of the Ministry of Corporations. This 
Ministry, he says, should not be considered as superseding the former Ministry 
of Labour. It is organised on a different plan, aiming at centralisation, and accord- 
ing to which labour problems, far from being isolated and relegated to a secondary 
department of the political and administrative organisation, are identified with 
the problems of production and social problems. The first task of the Ministry of 
Corporations — already nearly completed — has been to assign a place to the 
different occupational activities in the trade union structure. 

The second phase, which the author calls ‘‘ the corporative phase ”’, has now 
been reached. Although the corporations are not yet formed, the Ministry is already 
actively engaged in the work of conciliation in industrial disputes, supervision 
of inter-trade union committees in connection with rates of wages, reduction in 
the cost of living, and, finally, in the control of all the elements which contribute 
to the establishment of a new equilibrium and a new rhythm in production. 

An analysis of the principles laid down in the Labour Charter and a brief 
examination of Italian legislation lead Mr. Bottai to the conclusion that full 
co-operation is possible between the International Labour Organisation and the 
Italian Government. A list of national and local organisations of employers and 
of workers, and of authorised civil servants’ associations is given in the appendix. 


Bosehe, Wilhelm. Fithrer durch die Arbeilslosenversicherung. Was der Ange- 


stellte von der Arbeitslosenversicherung wissen muss. Schriftenreihe des Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes der Angestellten, N. 39. Berlin-Zehlendorf, Sieben-Stabe-Verlags- 


und Druckerei Gesellschaft, 1927. 45 pp. 1 mark. 
Designed for the use of salaried employees, this commentary gives a very clear 
and excellent summary of the provisions of the German Act of 16 July 1927 on 


unemployment insurance and employment exchanges. 


Bougault, Paul. Guide fiscal des sociétés coopéralives et groupements coopératifs. 
La patente. L’impét cédulaire sur les bénéfices. La taxe sur le chiffre d’affaires. 
Grenoble, Editions J. Rey (B. Arthaud, Suc"), 1927. 75 pp. 16 frs. 

A guide to the French legislation relating to the taxation of co-operative 
socielies. 

Brayne, F. L. Village Uplift in India. Foreword ‘by H. E. Sir Malcolm HatLey, 
K.C.S.1L., C.LE., LC.S. Gurgaon, The Rural Community Council, 1927. 211 pp. 

The author has made an intensive study of rural conditions in the Gurgaon 
District, near Delhi, where the programme of work here outlined has been followed 
with most encouraging results. The hints given cover almost every aspect of 
Indian village life, —- agriculture, domestic economy, personal and public hygiene, 
woman and infant welfare, education, etc., and should prove useful to rural workers 
in other districts as well. 


Buchet, Gabriel. Les coopératives de distillerie. Beaugency, Confédération 
générale des Vignerons du Centre et de l’Ouest, 1927. 28 pp. 


Short study on co-operative distilleries. 
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Central Verband der deutschen landwirtschaitlichen Genossenschaften Béhmens* 
Genossenschaftliches Jahrbuch 1924-1925. Kénigliche Weinberge, 1927. 125 pp. 

Year book (1924-1925) of the Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies in Bohemia. 

Ce que nous sommes. Considérations sur la situation du Brésil en 1927. Rio de 
Janeiro, Paulo, Pongetti, 1927. 64 pp. 

Contains general information and statistical data on Brazil. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Department of Manufacture. 
Foremanship. Fundamentals in the Development of Industrial Foremen. Washington, 
1927. 41 pp. 

The fpamphlet emphasises the importance of the foreman as the connecting 
link between the management and the workers, and gives a brief summary of fore- 
manship training in the United States, based on the experience of a fairly large 
number of firms. Interesting opinions are quoted, and the need of better prepara- 
tion of the foreman for his responsibilities is shown. 


Coloni, Jean. L’assurance maladie-invalidité et le projet de loi sur les assurances 
sociales. Situation actuelle de la question janvier 1927. Thése pour le doctorat 
(Sciences politiques et économiques). Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris. 
Librairie du Commerce des Idées, 1927. 166 pp. 

Study on sickness insurance in France and the proposed law on social insurance. 
The author considers the question as it stood in January 1927. 


Comité central des Houilléres de Franee et Chambre syndicale francaise des 
mines métalliques. Annuaire. Houilléres. Mines de fer. Mines métalliques. Vingt- 
huitiéme année, 1927. Paris, 1927. 836-234 pp. 

Year book (1927) of the French Central Coal Mining Committee and the Chamber 
of the Metal Mining Association. 


Comité des Forges de Franee. Annuaire 1927-1928. Paris, 1927. 
Year book of the French Ironmasters’ Association 1927-1928. 


Consorzio Lombardo fra industriali meecanici e metallurgici. L’organizzazione 
sindacale italiana. Raccolta dei principali provvedimenti. Appendice alla Illa 
edizione della Disciplina giuridica dei rapporti collettivi del lavoro. Preface by 
F. A. Liverant. Pubblicazione curata dalla ‘‘ Giurisprudenza del Lavoro ”. 
Milan, 1927. x1 + 451 pp. 15 lire. 

A collection of texts of trade union rules and decrees, circulars, speeches, etc., 
relating to trade union organisation in Italy. 

Coopératsia v SSSR za 10 lét. Moscow, Communist Academy, 1928. xvi + 
331 pp. 

The volume contains a series of articles on co-operation in Soviet Russia during 
the last ten years. It is published on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
revolution of October. ‘The articles deal with every form of co-operation : distri- 
butive, agricultural and workers’ co-operative societies, credit societies, etc. 
Special articles are devoted to co-operation in certain Soviet Republics and to the 
part played by women in co-operative societies. 


Das Deutsche Krankenhaus 1925. Im Auttrage des Gutachterausschusses far 
das éffentliche Krankenhauswesen. Herausgegeben von Dr. W. ALTER. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1927. 304 pp. 


Dell’ Oro Maini, Atilio. Los problemas del trabajo en las Conferencias de Ginebra. 
Sesiones Octava y Novena 1926. Buenos Aires, Oficina de Publicaciones de la 
Asociacién del Trabajo. 174 + xxiv + vir pp. 

The author of this work on labour problems and the International Labour 
Conference represented the Argentine employers’ associations at the Eighth and 
Ninth Sessions of the Conference. After indicating the special character of this 
assembly, which aims, he says, at instituting protective labour legislation founded 
on considerations of human dignity and justice, he describes briefly the composition 
of the Conference and the preparatory work of the International Labour Office. 
He then examines the questions on the Agenda of the Eighth and Ninth Sessions. 
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He draws attention to the constant collaboration of Argentina in the work of the 
International Labour Organisation, and emphasises the fact that the employers’ 
organisations in that country have shown no opposition to the ratification of 
Conventions. He considers, however, that the more important industrial countries 
should be the first to adapt their legislation to the decisions of the Conference. 


Deutscher Genossenschaftsverband. Mitteilungen iber den 64. Genossenschaftstag 
zu Kéln am Rhein vom 4. bis 7. September 1927. Berlin, 1927. 204 pp. 


Report on the sixty-fourth Congress of the German Co-operative Union held at 
Cologne, 4-7 September 1927. 


Deutscher Nahrungs- und Genussmittelarbeiter-Verband. Protokoll aber die 
Verhandlungen des 17. ordentlichen Verbandstages vom 19. bis 22. September 1927 
in Leipzig und Bericht des Vorstandes iiber die Geschdftsperiode 1924-1926. Hamburg, 
1927. 396 pp. 


Proceedings of the seventeenth Congress of the German Union of Workers in 
the Food and Drink Trades held at Leipzig 19-22 September 1927 and report of 
the Union for the period 1924-1926. 


Dorazil Otakar. Mezindrodni cerveny kriz v historii svetové. (La Croix Rouge 
Internationale dans histoire mondiale). Prague, Vydal Ceskoslov. Cerveny Kriz 
(Croix rouge tchécoslovaque), 1927. 352 pp., illustr. 50 Koruny. 

Attention was drawn to this publication in the December 1927 issue of the Jnter- 
national Labour Review (Vol. XVI, No. 6, p. 882). The first part is devoted to the 
history of the Red Cross from its origin down to the Geneva Convention of 1864, 
and the ideas which determined its foundation. The second gives an account of 
the work achieved during over half a century, not only by the Geneva Committee, 
but also by the national Red Cross societies. The third part deals with the work. 
of the International Red Cross Committee and the national societies during the 
war and that of the League of Red Cross Societies since the war. Mr. Dorazil’s 
book is a study of the evolution of the idea of the Red Cross in world annals. 
It includes a summary in French. 


Drvota, V. Shirka Ndlezu Vrechniho Rozhodciho Soudu Bdnskych Bratrskych 
Pokladen. Knihovna Hornického Prava. Svazek I. Prague, ‘‘ Svobody ”’, 1927. 
52 pp. 

A collection of decisions rendered by the Arbitration Tribunal of the Czecho- 
slovak Miners’ Mutual Aid Funds. 


Eeonomie Society of Australia and New Zealand. Auckland Branch. Research 
Committee. Unemployment in New Zealand. Auckland, 1927. 8 pp. 1s. 


This report, a summary of which was given in Industrial and Labour Information» 
Vol. XXV, No. 7, 13 February 1928 (p. 238), analyses the causes of unemployment 
in New Zealand and suggests possible remedies and palliatives. 


Elmett, Elaine. Historic Origin and Social Development of Family Life in 
Russia. Preface by Franklin H. Gippines. New York, Columbia University Press. 
London, Humphrey Milford ; Oxford University Press, 1926. xv + 151 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The author describes family life and customs in Russia from the earliest days 
down to the nineteenth century. Her study is largely based on Russian proverb, 
and folklore. 

Entscheidungen des Reichsarbeitsgerichts und der Landesarbeitsgerichte. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Georg FLatow, Dr. Alfred GERSTEL, Dr. Alfred HvEck, Dr. Hans 
Carl NippeRDEY. Band I. Heft1,2und3. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, J. Benshei- 
mer. 1927-1928. 

The new Act on labour jurisdiction of 23 December 1926, which came into force 
1 July 1927, established a complete system of labour courts which is to guarantee a 
steady and uniform jurisdiction in individual labour disputes. Great interest 
attaches therefore to the decisions of the new courts. The survey edited by 
Messrs. Flatow, Gerstel, Hueck and Nipperdey contains all the decisions of the 
district labour courts and of the Federal Labour Court which are considered of 
special interest from the social or legal point of view together with commentaries, 
either explanatory or critical, on each case. 


i 
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Faellesudvalget for social Litteratur. Industriens Muligheder og Vilkaar. By 
Hjalman GAMMELGAARD, Oluf Erik Scuou, P. P. SvEistrup, and Knud 
Korst. Nyt Socialt Bibliotek. Copenhagen, Martins Forlag, 1926. 240 pp. 


The ‘‘ Joint Committee for the publication of social political literature” (a 
body representing various Danish educational and political organisations) gives 
in this work a survey of the principal industrial problems in Denmark. The 
authors examine the technique and organisation of industrial undertakings on the 
one hand, industrial competition and its far-reaching effects on social conditions 
on the other. It is intended later to publish another volume Danmarks Industri, in 
which the growth and importance of the separate branches of industry will be 
discussed. 


Fisher, H.H. The Famine in Soviet Russia 1919-1923. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. x + 609 pp. 

A history of the work of American Relief Administration in Russia during the 
famine year 1921-1922. The book contains much information on the economic 
situation in that country during that period and the aftermath of famine 1922-1923. 
The appendices include the official documents concerning the activities of the 
A.R.A. and its relations with the Russian Government. 


Fontaine, A. R. Essai d’une politique indigéne en Indochine. Paris, Les Editions 
du Monde moderne, 1927. 60 pp. 

Foster, William Trufant and Catehings, Waddill. The Road to Plenty. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Miftlin Co., 1928. vi + 231 pp. $2. 

The book is a sequel to Money, Profits, and The Dilemma of Thrift, by the 
same authors. The solution of the dilemma is, according to Messrs. Foster and 
Catchings, to be found in the adjustment of the flow of money to the flow of goods. 
The proposal is made that (in the United States) a Federal Board should be set up 
to gather and measure the data best adapted to show the adequacy of the flow of 
consumer income, and to advise the Government how to use this information as a 
guide in all fiscal matters. Government expenditure would be timed so as to 
counterbalance any temporary deficiency of consumer purchasing power. 

The book is written in narrative form, arguments for and against the authors’ 
proposals being discussed by such characters as the Business Man, the Professor, 
the Congressman, etc. 


Francois, Pierre. Les allocations familiales, leur développement et leur générali- 
sation. Rapport et résolution votés par l’ Assemblée générale de ’ Association frangaise 
pour le Proyrés social, le 7 juillet 1927. Paris, 1927. 16 pp. 

Report on family allowances in France submitted to the general meeting of 
the French Association for Social Progress, 7 July 1927. 


Fuss, Henri. Zapobiega nie Bezrobociu i Stabilizacja Zycia Gospodarczego® 
La prévention du chémage et la stabilisation économique. Publications de la sociét- 
polonaise de politique sociale No. 4. Warsaw, F. Hoesick, 1928. 39 pp. 

Translation in Polish of a pamphlet written in French and published at Brussels 
in 1926 (by ‘‘ L’Eglantine’’) dealing with the prevention of unemployment and 
economic stabilisation. 


Gesetz ber Arbeitsvermitilung und Arbeitslosenversicherung vom 16, Juli 1927 
nebst Ergdnzungsbestimmungen. Textausgabe mit ausfihrlichen Sachregister. 
Herausgegeben von Karl PANNIER. Leipzig, Philipp Reclam. 122 pp. 1.20 mark. 

Text of the German Act of 16 July 1927 and supplementary provisions relating 
to placing and unemployment insurance, together with a detailed index. 

Giese, Fritz. Methoden der Wirtschafispsychologie. Angewandte Psychologie. 
Handbuch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden. Abt. VI. Methoden der experiment- 
ellen Psychologie. Teil C. 11. Heft 2. Berlin, Urban und Schwarzenberg, 1927. 
744 pp., illustr. 30 marks. 

The author examines the réle of the human factor in every sphere of economic 
life, basing his study on data furnished by analytical psychology and certain 
theories of the German psychologist Munsterberg, with a view to arriving at more 
definite conclusions than those generally obtained by psychotechnical methods. 
The work is in two main parts entitled respectively ‘‘ subjective psychotechnique ” 
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and ‘‘ objective psychotechnique ”’. In the first, the author deals with the human 
factor in relation to vocational guidance, selection, and training, to the distribution 
of the labour supply and to the exercise of various trades. The second part is 
devoted to the study of the human tactor considered in contrast to the material 
factor, working conditions and the use of tools. Special chapters deal with factory 
plant, industrial accidents, and the rational organisation of work. Numerous 
plates, illustrations and statistics add to the value of the work, which is a compen- 
dium of information on all the questions relating to labour arising in the economic 
life of to-day. 


Ginsburg, L. Lohn und Arbeitsbedingungen in der Sowjet-union. Herausgegeben 
von der Kommission fiir auswartige Beziehungen des Zentralrates der Gewerk- 
schaften der U.S.S.R. Moscow, 1927. 95 pp. 40 Pf. 

This well documented study is devoted to an examination of present working 
and living conditions in Russia. It deals in turn with wages, family budgets, 
working hours, employment of women, social insurance, unemployment, rational- 
isation, etc. 


Gjores, Axel. Co-operation in Sweden. Translated by John Downie, Manchester, 
The Co-operative Union, 1927. 125 pp., illustr. 


Translation of a book written in Swedish which gives an excellent idea of 
Sweden’s substantial, and in many respects original, contribution to the methods 
and achievements of the co-operative movement. With some data relating to 
agricultural co-operation, the work provides information more especially on 
distributive (consumers’) co-operative societies. The development of the latter 
during the last ten years in Sweden has been among the most striking examples of 


its kind in any country. 


Gross, Zygmunt. Miedzynarodowa Organizacja Pracy. Cracow, 1927. 37 pp. 

Pamphlet devoted to the International Labour Organisation. After a brief 
description of the origin of the Organisation, the author analyses its constitution, 
the principal Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Conference and 
the conditions of their application. 


Heyde, Dr. L. Bericht iiber die Beratungen des Arbeitsausschusses fiir die Metho- 
dologie von Untersuchungen iiber den Zusammenhang von Arbeitszeit und Arbeits- 
leistung an die Zweite Delegiertenversammlung, Wien, den 14-18. September 1927. 
Internationale Vereinigung fiir sozialen Fortschritt. Fachgruppe fiir Arbeitergesetz- 
gebung. 19 pp. 

Hildebrand, Dr. Karl. (a) Die betriebswirtschaftlichen Grundlagen der genossen- 
chaftlichen Unternehmung. 1. Teil der ** Betriebswirtschaftslehre des Genossenschaft- 
wesens Handbuch des Genossenschaftswesens. 3. Band. Herausgegeben in 
Gemeinschaft mit Prof. Dr. Julius v. Guerke und Dr. Karl HILDEBRAND von 
Prof. Dr. Ernst GrinreLD. xvi + 299 pp. (b) Organisation und Direklion des 
genossenschafllichen Betriebes. 11. Teil der‘* Betriebswirtschaftslehre des Genossen- 
schaftswesens ”’. Handbuch des Genossenschaftswesens. 4° Band. xv + 373 pp. 
Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1927.. 


These two volumes are the third and fourth of a treatise on co-operation 
(Handbuch des Genossenschaftswesens) in four volumes, published under the direction 
of Professor E. Griinfeld (Halle) in collaboration with Professor J. von Gierke 
(Gottingen) and Dr. K. Hildebrand. They are the first to be published. The 
problems encountered in the course of his activities on behalf of the co-operative 
movement led their author, who is general auditor of the General Union of German 
Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies and Professor of Co-operation in the Berlin School 
of Higher Commercial Studies, to an examination of the theoretical side of co- 
operation. His valuable experience of both the practical and theoretical aspects 
of the subject is given for the benefit of managers and directors of co-operative 
organisations, with a view to enabling them to acquire the necessary theoretical 
knowledge, and to deduct the general principles of rational organisation and 
management suitable to both co-operative and private enterprise. 

Each of the two volumes is self-sufficing, yet each completes the other. The 
first, to which attention was drawn in the December 1927 issue of the International 
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Labour Review (Vol. XVI, No. 6, p. 884), based on the researches of Leitner, 
Niklisch, Schar, Schmallenbach, etc., furnishes the information considered necessary 
to directors of co-operative enterprises. The second is not an exposition of a 
special science of co-operation, but is an attempt to apply to co-operative enterprises 
the principles set forth in the first. It examines, nevertheless, the problems which 
may arise in the organisation of a co-operative enterprise through a conflict be- 
tween the peculiar interests and internal arrangements necessary to the develop- 
ment of the undertaking and the general interests and principles of the co-operative 
association, 


Hoeniger, Heinrieh, Schultz, Dr. Rudolf and Wehrle, Dr. Emil. Jahrbuch des 
Arbeitsrechts und der damil zusammenhangenden Teile der Sozialékonomik. Band VII. 
Systematische Uebersicht iiber das Schrifitum, die Rechtsprechung und der Verwaltungs- 
praxis im Jahre 1926 nebst Sachregister. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, J. Bensheimer, 
1927. xv + 445 pp. 

The seventh issue of the year book of labour law contains a systematic and 
comprehensive survey of the bibliography, jurisprudence and administrative 
practices relating to the subject. The vaiue of the work, already considerable, 
will be increased when the authors have carried out their intention, announced 
in the preface, to enlarge the part concerning the labour law of other countries 
than Germany which is included in the present issue. 


Hohenrodter Bund. Die Deutsche Schule fiir Volksforschung und Erwachsenen- 
bildung. Das erste Jahr. Stuttgart, Verlag Silberburg, 1927. 141 pp. 

The problem of the education of adult workers has undergone a great change 
since the war. It is no longer a question of the dissemination of superficial know- 
ledge. Workers’ education has become an indispensable corollary to the general 
organisation of labour, and now requires the systematic training of teachers and 
competent organisers. The Hohenrodt association, thus named after the place in 
which its members meet, has been instiluted for this purpose. An essential aim 
of the association is to create special schools in which prospective teachers can 
study all the questions relating to the psychology of the people (Schulen fiir Volks- 
bildung) and the education of adults (Erwachsenenbildung). 

The above pamphlet is the first publication of the Hohenrodt association. The 
first part suggests the lines on which such a school might be organised and the 
second part contains a report on the organisation and activities of the /nstitut 
far Leser und Schrifttumskunde founded at Leipzig for the study of the question 
of popular libraries and the literary requirements of the workers. The third part 
is a report on the work of the first ‘‘.study conference ”’ organised by the Hohen- 
rodter Bund and held 14 March-9 April 1927 in Swabia. 


Hiinerwadel, Dr. Hans. Die Sicherung der Krankenpflege und der Geburtshilfe 
in den Gebirgsgegenden unter besonderer Beritcksichtigung des Bundesgesetzes iiber 
die Kranken- und Unfallversicherung vom 13. Juni 1911. Berne, Stampfli, 1927. 


vi + 81 pp. 


Huntington, Ellsworth and Whitney, Leon F. The Builders of America. New 
York, William Morrow, 1927. xiv + 368 pp. 

An attempt to state the situation as to the relative increase or decrease in 
various types of population in the United States, with a series of suggestions for 
correcting the evils and for strengthening the favourable tendencies exposed. 


Institut Solvay d’éducation ouvriére. Office de documentation. Rapport pour 
1925. 1. Mouvement ouvrier. I1. Législation sociale et politique internationale. 
III. Informations financiéres. Brussels, 1926. 34 pp. 


Internationales Handwérterbuch des Genossenschaftswesens. Dictionnaire inter- 
national de la coopération. International Dictionary of Co-operation. In Gemein- 
schaft mit Prof. Dr. C. H. Gripe, Prof. F. Hatt, Dr. W. Kress und Robert 
ScHLoEssER unter Mitarbeit von mehr als 100 Fachleuten des In- und Auslandes 
herausgegeben vom Prof. Dr. V. Toromianz. 1. Lieferung (Bogen 1-15). 
Abramowski — Fassbend'r. Berlin, Struppe und Winckler, 1927. 240 pp. 

This dictionary is the first of its kind in the literature of the co-operative move- 
ment. It will comprise three volumes. The first, recently issued, brings together 
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some four hundred articles, arranged in alphabetical order and written by experts, 
on the theory, history, personalities, methods and achievements of the co-operative 
movement in all its forms and in the different countries. With the exception of a 
few articles in English, French or Russian, all the material is in German. It is 
premature to ask if, in its first edition, the dictionary will include all the data on 
the subject available, but judging by this first volume, it should furnish students 
with a handy means of satisfying their need of reliable information or of pre- 
liminary indications necessary to their work. 


I ypo meletin georgiki trapeza. Ti echomen simeron kai ti tha echomen avrion. 
(Etudes sur la fondation de la Banque agricole. Situation présente et situation de 
Vavenir.) Athens, Edition de la Banque Nationale, 1927: 98 pp. 

Contains a number of articles by technicians and representatives of agricultural 
employers and workers on the State Agricultural Bank to be founded by decision of 
the Greek Council of Ministers (October 1927). 


Iwanowitseh, I. Der Verband der Arbeiter in der Graphischen Industrie der 
Sowjetunion. Seine Geschichte, Aufbau und Tatigkeit. Herausgegeben von der 
Roten Gewerkschafts-Internationale. Moscow and Berlin, Fihrer-Verlag, 1927. 
54 pp. 

Describes the origins of the Russian Union of Workers in the Printing Trades, 
its organisation and social-political activities, and its relations with the international 
trade union movement. 


Jacobi, Dr. Erwin. Grundlehren des Arbeitsrechts. Leipzig, Werner Scholl, 
1927. vr-+ 478 pp. 21 marks. 

Dr. Jacobi’s book, which is the third systematic work in German dealing with 
labour law issued in 1927, is of special interest because the author isan expert on 
questions of public law. In the preface he protests against the increasing tendency 
to consider labour law as part of public law and to include it in the latter. His 
point of view leads to interesting deductions, more especially in the chapters dealing 
with the legal nature of collective agreements and with public and private law in 
connection with labour law. These chapters are the most important in the book. 
The ideas developed will certainly have an influence on the theory of labour law 
which is being elaborated in Germany. The last chapter contains some valuable 
observations on the systematisation of labour law, which is far from being completed 
even in countries the most advanced from the social point of view. 


Johnsen, Julia E. Special Legislation for Women. The Reference Shelf, Vol. IV. 
No. 7. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. 142 pp. 90 cents. 
K Boji O Hornické Pojisteni. Prague, Koalované svazy horniki, 1927. 141 pp. 
Study on the scheme of the Czechoslovak Minister of Public Works, the views 
of two experts and the proposals of the miners’ representatives relating to the 
reform of the miners’ insurance system. 


Koeh, Dr. Emil. Erste Hilfe und neuzeitliche Behandlungsmethoden bei Unfall- 
verletzungen. Vortrag gehalten auf dem Verbandstag der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen 
Berufsgenossenschaften zu Breslaram 17. September 1926. Cassel. 37 pp., illustr. 

The author describes, with the help of numerous illustrations, the first aid 
measures to be taken in various cases of accidents : dressing of wounds and burns, 
treatment of crushed or fractured limbs, etc., measures to arrest haemorrhage, 
surgical intervention, radiography, etc. 


Landkonomiske Driftsbureau. Undersgelser over Landbrugets Driftsforhold. 
Regnskabsresultater fra danske Landbrug i Aaret 1925-26. Copenhagen, 1927. 
160 pp. 

Report published by the Danish Farm Management Bureau on accounts from 
Danish farms for the year 1925-26. The number of farms dealt with by the Bureau 
during this year was 705. 

Leake, H. Martin. Land Tenure and Agricultural Production in the Tropics. 
(Being a Discussion on the Influence of the Land Policy on Development in Tropical 
Countries.) Cambridge, W. Heffer, 1927. vim + 159 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The author has touched on the whole subject of agricultural tenure and its 
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relation to the general economic bases of agricultural production. There is a 
tendency to sacrifice the immediate subject — land tenure in the Tropics and espe- 
cially in India — to a series of general arguments which seem rather abstract, the 
size of the book not permitting of a full scientific discussion of the difficult funda- 
mental principles involved. ‘The author’s main contention is that there is scope 
in undeveloped tropical countries for the encouragement of.a class of persons, of 
the ‘‘ zamindar ” type, who would take over some of the functions of the adminis- 
trator and educational officer while occupying the advantageous position of land- 
lords. Herein there would be a certain adaptation of the mélfayer system of the 
European Continent. The practical means to encourage, or where necessary to 
create, such a social class are not discussed. 


Leelere de Pulligny, Boulin, Courtois-Suffit, Bourgeois et Courmont. Hygiene 
industrielle. Traité d’hygiéne publié sous la direction de Louis Martin et G. 
BrRovARDEL. Tome VII. Paris, J. B. Bailliére, 1927. 770 pp. 90 fr. 


This long-awaited second revised edition of the volume on industrial hygiene 
in the treatise on hygiene published under the direction of Messrs. L. Martin and 
G. Brouardel, is an important contribution to the literature on the subject. A 
glance at the table of contents will show the large number of additions and changes 
made in this edition. The first part, by Messrs. Leclerc de Pulligny and Boulin, 
relates to industrial hygiene in its general aspect, and deals with the following 
questions : teachings and interpretation of statistics, hygiene in the factory (clean- 
liness of floor and walls, effluvia, sanitation, unhealthy surroundings, ventilation, 
heating, lighting, dust, gas and fumes, humidity, compressed air) and workers’ 
personal hygiene (cleanliness, fatigue, medical inspection, substitutes for unhealthy 
processes, legislation on industrial hygiene). 

The second part of the book, written by Messrs. Courtois-Suffit and Lévi- 
Sirugue, is devoted to industrial diseases. Many more additions have been made 
in this than in the first part. The chapters relating to diseases due to dusts 
(pneumoconiosis, ophthalmoconiosis, enteroconiosis, dermatosis) have been brought 
up to date with the help of the latest data available and in accordance with the 
most recent discoveries. The chapters on unhealthy occupations have also been 
extended and to those on industrial poisons (lead, mercury, arsenic, copper and 
zinc, carbonic acid and carbon monoxide, hydrocarbides, sulphide of carbon, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, gas and noxious fumes, tobacco and phosphorus) fresh data 
have been added on certain points, more particularly as regards tin. 

In the third part the authors consider prophylactic measures and the treatment | 
of industrial accidents due to compressed air (caisson workers and divers), and in 
Part IV work carried out under high temperatures (in glassworks and foundries). 
Part V deals with accidents and prophylactic measures in mines. Part VI is 
entirely new ; in it are examined the symptoms and treatment in industrial accidents 
due to electric current. The study of infectious diseases by Professor Courmont 
occupies Part VI. The diseases dealt with are ankylostomiasis, anthrax, glanders 
and syphilis. A new paragraph is devoted to cancer and occupational tumours. 

All these different sections of the book have been enlarged (the first edition of 
the work includes 610 pages, the second includes 770) ; they contain information 
useful in the study of all occupational diseases, more especially those to which 
workers in unhealthy occupations are liable. The French legislation on industrial 
hygiene is reviewed and the text of the more important provisions is given and 
compared with similar legislation in other countries. Finally, the authors examine 
the organisation of workmen’s compensation in various countries in cases where 
prophylactic measures are powerless to safeguard the worker against the risk of 
occupational disease. 

The importance of this treatise, not only to physicians but also to all interested 
in questions of industrial hygiene, will be easily recognised. 


Leeds, M. E. Incentives for Executives. Annual Convention Series, No. 68. 
New York, American Management Association, 1928. 28 pp. 


Leroi, René. La politique monétaire anglaise dans Inde. Pourquoi et comment 
les Anglais veulent stabiliser la roupie. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1928. 83 pp. 10 frs. 


Study on Great Britain’s monetary policy in India. 
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Lescure, Jean. Les origines de la révolution russe. L’ancien régime et le probléme 
social. Les problémes sociaux contemporains. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1927. vii + 
228 pp. 

The origin of the Russian revolution of 1917, states the author, was principally 
agrarian. The movement was little influenced by marxist conceptions ; the ques- 
tions of wages and of centralisation, in particular, were not a cause. Russia is a 
land of peasants. The industrial workers’ revolution of 1917-1918 was preceded 
by an agrarian revolution, and the Russian revolution remains a peasants’ revolu- 
tion with intellectual marxists as its leaders. The weakness of the economic and 
social structure of Russia under the old régime resided more especially in the 
absence of really urban social classes, and in particular of middle classes and a peas- 
ant class with assured individual ownership of land adequate for its requirements. 
The Russian peasantry enjoyed collective ownership of the land according to the 
Mir system. But, with the growth of the population, the peasants’ domain was 
becoming more and more insufficient independently of any centralisation of owner- 
ship. The abolition of serfdom had not solved the agrarian problem, and had 
created, by reason of the conditions under which it was carried out, a situation 
unfavourable to the development of peasant economy. The Stolypine reforms, 
in 1906, were in the right direction and might have solved the fundamental economic 
and social problem in Russia. Mr. Lescure gives a clear, comprehensive and well 
documented account of the evolution of the agrarian problem in that country, of 
the position of the peasant class from the reforms of 1861 down to the period 
anterior to the revolution, and of the agrarian policy of the Imperial Government. 


London, Geo. Elle a dix ans, la Russie rouge. Paris, Arthéme Fayard et Cie., 
1927. 256 pp. 12 frs. 

The author visited Russia during the summer of 1927. He describes the 
country and records his impressions and conversations held with many persons, 
among whom were some members of the present Government. He attempts to 
throw light on the ideological trend of Russian society to-day. 


Marxsiillskapet. Muinnesskrift ulgiven med anledning av Marzsdllskapets tioariga 
jillvaro. Stockholm, Tiden, 1926. 548 pp. 1.20 kr. 

This publication, to which attention was drawn in the December 1927 issue of 
the International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 6, p. 895, commemorates the 
foundation ten years ago of ‘* Marxsillskapet ”’, a society for studying and promot- 
ing knowledge of scientific socialism. It consists of a number of valuable articles 
on present-day economic, financial and social questions, written by members of 
the society and dealing with the organisation of accident insurance in Sweden, 
unemployment relief, the origin of the Swedish trade union and socialist movement,, 
and special protective legislation for women, a question of particular interest owing 
to the hostile attitude of certain Northern women’s organisations. 


MeWilliams, R. F. and M. S. Russia in Nineteen Twenty-six. London and 
Toronto, J. M. Dent and Sons ; New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1927. . 128 pp. 


The authors describe a visit to Russia during the summer of 1926. 


Mellerowiez, Dr. Konrad. Grundlagen betriebswirtschaftlicher Wertungslehre. 
Ein Beitrag zur Theorie der Betriebswirtschaftslehre. Berlin, Volkswirtschaftliche 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1926. 176 pp. 

Mitehell, John. M:1suring Office: Output. A Progress Report. Office Executives 
Series, No. 29. New York, American Management Association, 1927. 36 pp. 


Mussfeld, Dr. R. Gesetz aber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. 
Berlin. Hermann Sack 1928. 412 pp. 

Since the German Act of 16 July 1927 on unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment exchanges has come into operation. a large number of commentaries of varying 
importance and price have been published. Some, brief and inexpensive, are 
designed more especially for insured persons and their initiation in the complex 
provisions of the Act. Others, voluminous and costly, are written for experts on 
questions relating to social insurance and persons entrusted with the administration 
of the new Act. To this second category belongs Dr. Mussfeld’s commentary, 
which, by its fullness and minuteness of detail, constitutes an interesting source 


of documentation. 
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Norges Industriforbund. <Aarsberetning for 1926 samt Medlemsfortegnelse. Oslo, 
1927. 89 pp. 
Annual report (1926) of the Norwegian Federation of Industries. 


Oakes, Edwin Stacey. The Law of Organised Labour and Industrial Conflicts. 
Rochester, N.Y., The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company, 1927. xxx + 
1333 pp. 


A textbook of the law relating to labour unions and industrial disputes in the 
United States. A full account of the law on those subjects is given and relevant 
decisions in England and Canada, as well as in the United States, are cited. 
Questions only incidentally concerning industrial disputes are treated, such as 
criminal syndicalism, strike insurance, and the effect of strikes on liability for 
breach of contract. A description is also given of the main provisions of the English 
and Canadian Acts relating to trade unions. 

In the first part of the book are treated the various questions‘relating to labour 
unions. A recent development of the law on this subject is the increasing tendency 
to regard unions as legal entities and to hold them liable for the acts of their officials. 
A more radical change, of a different nature, is the creation of the new and severely 
punished offence of ‘‘ criminal syndicalism”’. In the chapter devoted to this 
subject the author describes the statutes passed by various States with the object 
of suppressing the activities of the organisation known as the ‘* Industrial Workers 
of the World ”’. 

Employers’ associations, collective bargaining, and union labels are dealt with 
in subsequent parts. 

In Part V the author deals with the various means used in carrying on industrial 
disputes and the legality of the objects for which these means may be employed. 

This part of the book is preceded by a chapter setting out the general principles 
of the law relating to interference with another’s business. In the United States 
civil liability for acts done in the course of industrial disputes is still mainly governed 
by common law principles. In England the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 has given 
statutory protection to acts done ‘‘in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute ’”’, and so narrowed the scope of liability at common law. But English 
lawyers should find of great interest this exhaustive treatment of a subject in which, 
in both countries, the variety of authorities is bewildering and many of the dicta 
irreconcilable. 


Parti ouvrier belge. Union coopérative. 1Xme Exercice social 1926-1927. Liége’ 
1927. 110 pp., diagrams. 
Report of the Belgian Co-operative Union for 1926-1927. 


Patterson, Ernest Minor. Europe in 1927. An Economic Survey. ‘‘ The Annals *’> 
Vol. CXXXIV, No. 223, November 1927. Philadelphia, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1927. 

Mr. Patterson’s study occupies the whole of the first part of this volume of 
The Annals. It deals with the growth of population, migration and unemploy- 
ment, production and productive capacity in Europe, foreign trade and tariffs, 
tax burdens and government budgets, price movements and currency policies, 
international indebtedness, etc. Dr. Patterson’s study is completed in the second 
part by a number of other and shorter papers on special phases of European condi- 
tions, including one by Sir Arthur BaLrour on ‘‘ The International Chamber of 
Commerce ’”’, one by Sir Arthur SALTER on ‘‘ The contribution of the League of 
Nations to the economic recovery of Europe ”’, one by Mr. H. B. BuTLer on ‘** Labour 
in Europe ”’, and one by Mr. Bertil Outrn on ‘‘ The European currency situation”’. 


Perret, Jean, Mazel, Dr. Pierre and Noyer, Dr. Boris. L’orientation profession- 
nelle. Bibliothéque de Philosophie scientifique. Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 1926. 
277 pp. 12 frs. 

The authors, after a four years campaign in favour of vocational guidance, set 
torth the conclusions arrived at, and show the lesson to be drawn from their experi- 
ence. Without setting aside altogether the administrative careers and liberal 
professions, which they consider may also benefit from vocational guidance at some 
later date, they confine themselves in this study to vocational guidance for the 
different trades and occupations, describing their personal experience with great 
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impartiality, and without giving way to any desire to attribute a predominance not 
justified by facts to any one of the elements —- medical, physiological, psycho- 
logical or social — which contribute to vocational guidance. They have sought to 
emphasise the practical aspects of the question. The nature of their collaboration 
is symbolic ot the conception of this work : two physicians well versed in the pro- 
blems of physiology and psychiatry, and the director of the Lyons Office for 
Vocational Guidance (Mr. Jean Perret), whose functions have brought him into 
close contact with the practical side of the question, have brought together the 
results of their experiments and observations. They examine in turn the bases 
of vocational guidance, i.e. the psychological and physio-pathological study of 
the subject, and the economic or social conditions of his environment. 

As regards the subject, they review the psychological and physiological data 
to be obtained, seek to determine in what measure the probabilities of develop- 
ment in industrial activity should be taken into account, and finally indicate how, 
in view of the decision to be arrived at, particulars relating to the family and social 
surroundings of the subject should be noted. 

They examine lastly vocational guidance in practice and its corollaries : control 
of results, propaganda in favour of vocational guidance, compulsory or optional 
character of institutions for vocational guidance. 


Pizzoli, Dr. Ugo. L’orientamento scolastico professionale. Guida per la scuola 
di avviamento al lavoro, per le complementari, per le quinte e seste classi elementari. 
Biblioteca dell’ Ente nazionale italiano per l’organizzazione scientifica del lavoro. 
Documenti. Serie II. Num. 2. Rome, 1927. rx + 123 pp. 


The book is designed for teachers in the fifth and sixth forms of primary schools; 
The author describes a method of ascertaining the aptitudes of pupils with a view 
to their vocational guidance. 


Pratsicas,N.P. Erevnai peri tis akriveias tis zois kai tis kiniseos ton timon en 
Athinais kata ta eli 1923-1927. (Enquétes sur la cherté de la vie et le mouvement des 
valeurs &@ Athénes pendant les années 1923-1927.) Athens, Société d’ Imprimerie 
Christou, 1927. 43 pp. 

The first part of the book describes the results of two inquiries undertaken by 
the author in 1923-24 and 1926-27 into family budgets in Greece. The first inquiry 
covered 14 families ; the second covered 55. Tables are included showing family 
income, monthly expenditure on food, lodging, fuel, lighting, clothes, etc. A 
historical outline of the moratorium question in Greece is also given. 

The second part deals with fluctuations in prices in Athens from 1923 to 1927. 
Two tables show: (1) average prices of principal commodities for each year ; 
(2) average prices during the period 1923-25 and the average relation between the 
paper and the gold drachma. 

The third part is devoted to the measurement of economic phenomena. 


Recht, Pierre. Les bibliothéques publiques en Belgique. Commentaire pratique 
de la loi du 17 octobre 1921 & l'usage des mandataires publics, des fonctionnaires 
communauz et des bibliothécaires. Brussels, A. de Boeck, 1928. 152 pp. 17 fr. 50. 


This is the first treatise on Belgian legislation relating to public libraries. 
The organisation of public facilities for reading in Belgium is quite recent. There 
existed, it is true, before the war, so-called people’s libraries, but there was no place 
where all classes could satisfy their intellectual needs. Although the idea is far 
from being fully carried out, the first stage has been accomplished, thanks to the 
Act of 17 October 1921 which laid the foundation of a new public service and 
opened a new section in Belgian administrative law. The country now possesses 
2,516 libraries (of which 786 have been started since 1921), with 474,409 readers 
and 3,223,059 volumes ; the number of books lent is 6,519,562. 

The work includes a historical introduction, in which the reader will find a 
whole series of particulars, hitherto unpublished, on the origin of the Act. 


Rechtsvergleichendes Handwérterbuch fiir das Zivil- und Handelsrecht des In- 
und Auslandes. Herausgegeben von Dr. Franz SCHLEGELBERGER. Erster Band : 
Ldnderberichte. Erste Hilfte: Europa. Berlin, Franz Vahlen, 1927. 1v + 286 pp. 

The first volume of this work, to which a number of experts of different nation- 
alities have contributed, deals with the sources of law in different countries. The 
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first part is confined to Europe. An account is given of the historical development 
of the law in each country, the sources of the law, the branches into which it is 
divided, and the authorities from which a knowledge of it may be obtained. The 
account for each country has been written by a collaborator from that country. 

The second volume will deal with civil and commercial law in the various 
countries. 

The book is intended to be of use both to the practising lawyer and to the jurist. 
It supplies the needs of the lawyer or business man who wishes to ascertain, without 
a lengthy enquiry, some point of law of a foreign country. It is unnecessary to 
stress the advantages for the jurist or legislator of some knowledge of the legal 
development and experiences of countries other than his own. 


R.K. Werkliedenverbond in Nederland. Tweede Jaarboek (Loopende van 1 Januari 
to ten met 31 December 1926). Utrecht. 312 pp. 

Roberts, George E. The 1925 Census of Manufactures. An Address delivered 
before the Thirty-second Annual Convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 26 October 1927. New York. 26 pp. 


An analysis of American industrial prosperity and of the wage and hour theories 
of the American Federation of Labour. 


Roure, Camille. Machines-outils pour le travail du bois. Bibliothéque d’ Enseigne- 
ment technique et professionnel. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1928. 351 pp., illustr. 25 frs. 

After describing the uses of wood in modern industry and giving a classification 
of the tools and wood-working machinery used, the author, who is a mechanical 
engineer, examines in turn each kind of machine, indicating not only its special 
mechanical features but also its advantages and uses. An interesting chapter is 
devoted to problems of installation of motive power and upkeep in wood-working 
shops. In the last part the author considers safety measures against accidents 
which so frequently occur in the use of wood-working machinery. This clear and 
methodical work will be appreciated as a text book and should prove a valuable 
guide to all engaged in wood working. 


Sarabianov, V. Aprés dix ans. Paris, Bureau d’Editions de diffusion et de 
publicité. 336 pp. 10 frs. 

The author examines the economic results of ten years of socialist government 
in Russia. After a short survey of Russian economy before and during the war, 
he describes the economic position during the communist period and the develop- 
ment of agriculture, industry, trade, transport, etc., since the introduction of the 
new economic policy. 

He devotes a chapter to demonstrating the economic progress achieved under 
the Soviet régime, and another to an outline of plans for the next five years. In 
the last chapter he replies to critics of the Soviet régime and describes the diffi- 
culties which confront the Government in the economic sphere. The text of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. of 31 January 1924 is given in the appendix. 


Sbornik Ukrajinské Hospodarské Akademia v Ceskoslovenské Republice. Annales 
de l’Ecole polytechnique ukrainienne en Tchécoslovaquie. 1. 1927. Podebrady. 
vi + 409 pp. 

A collection of twenty-seven articles principally on economic problems. Among 
the subjects dealt with are: legislation on co-operative societies, taxation, the 
different categories of co-operative societies, the classification of the needs of the 
population with a view to the compilation of statistics of family budgets, and the 
position of agriculture in the Ukraine. 


A table of contents is given in French. 


Sehefiler, Dr. Friedrich. Gruppenarbeit. Schriften des Instituts fir Arbeits- 
recht an der Universitat Leipzig herausgegeben von Dr. Erwin Jacosr. 14. Heft. 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 86 pp. 

Dr. Scheffler examines the working conditions of groups of salaried workers 
engaged in a common occupation, such as the members of an orchestra. He 
shows that the absence of legal provisions and the inadequacy of agreements 
relating to the matter are the cause of numerous disputes. A general Act on labour 
contracts, he considers, should take into account this form of occupation. More- 
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over, it would be necessary to establish two legal forms corresponding to the two 
main forms which the group may assume: a group of persons contributing to a 
single job and the whole staff of an undertaking. The author indicates the lines 
on which the new legislation should be drafted. 


Schoenbaum, Dr. E. Financi a Organisacni Zdsady Socildniho Pojisteni. 
Publikace Socidlniho ustavu C. 23. Prague, 1927. 186 pp. 

The author, who is professor in the University of Prague, has taken an active 
part in the promotion of legislation on social insurance in Czechoslovakia. He 
deals in this book with the organisation and financial aspect of social insurance. 


Sehulze, Robert. Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Wegweiser 
durch das Gesetz iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung vom 16. Juli 
1927. Dresden, C. Heinrich, 1927. 87 pp. 

A guide to the administration of the German Act of 16 July 1927 on placing 
and insurance against unemployment. 


Secrétariat des Paysans suisses. Sténogramme des débats de I’ Assemblée ordinaire 
des délégués de l’ Union suisse des Paysans, 5 décembre 1927 & Berne. Publication 
No. 88. Brugg, 1928. 91 pp. 

This report of the proceedings of the annual meeting of the Swiss Peasants’ 
Union on 5 December 1927 contains the French and German texts of the speech 
made by the President, Dr. Laur, giving a detailed analysis of the present situation 
of the agricultural industry in Switzerland ; also the French and German text of 
the programme of twelve clauses adopted by the meeting. Fuller reference is 
made to this programme in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXV, No. 5, 
pp. 169-172. 


Sétlacee, I.,and Constantinescu, D. Legislatia Muncii aplicabil pe intreg teritoriuy 
Tarii. Colectia Legilor regulamentelor, Decretelor si Deciziilor ministeriale in vigoare. 
Bucharest, 1927. 335 pp. 

Mr. Sétlacec, Director-General of Labour, and Mr. Constantinescu, Director 
of Studies and Statistics in the Rumanian Ministry of Labour, have brought 
together in this volume the laws, regulations, decrees and ministerial decisions 
relating to labour in Rumania. The work is in three parts. The first contains 
the Acts, regulations and decisions directly relating to labour (Acts on industrial 
disputes, placing, occupational organisation, migration, weekly rest, the Chamber 
of Labour, Superior Council of Labour, etc.). The second part comprises the 
provisions relating to labour contained in other Acts and regulations. The third 
part gives the text of the legal provisions relating to the decisions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference from 1919 to 1923. 


Socialni Ustav. O Ochrane Damdciho Trhu Prdce. Publications of the Social 
Institute, No. 37. Prague, 1928. 28 pp. 

Report on the debates at the Social Institute of the Czechoslovak Republic 
in December 1927 on the Government Bill relating to the protection of the home 
labour market. ° 


Syrup, Dr. Friedrich. Die gesetzlichen Bestimmungen iiber die Regelung der 
Arbeitszeit nach dem Gesetz vom 14, April 1927 ( Arbeitszeitnotgesetz) mit den Aus- 
fithrungsbestimmungen des Reichsarbeitsministers vom 29. 4. 1927. Biicherei des 
Arbeitsrechts, Neue Folge. Band 4. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 109 pp. 

The new German Act of 14 April 1927 on the regulation of working hours, 
amending the Order of 21 December 1923, being merely provisional, the author 
has confined his commentary to the provisions affected by this Act. The provisions, 
which have not been amended are reprinted, together with Dr. Syrup’s general 
commentary of 1924. This work should prove a valuable guide for employers, 
workers and public authorities wishing to study the somewhat complex provisions 
of this new legislation. 

Thibert, Marguerite. Le féminisme dans le socialisme frangais de 1830 & 1850. 
Paris, Marcel Giard, 1926. rv + 377 pp. 45 frs. 


** The reign of Louis-Philippe, apparently so dull, is’, declares the author — 
who has long been connected with the feminist movement in France — ‘‘ one of 
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the most instructive for those interested in trends of thought". She shows how 
social reformers of the time were faced with the problem of women’s rights and 
their réle in society, and how this problem was dealt with. She examines in turn 
the feminist doctrines of Saint-Simon and Fourier and feminist conceptions in 
the Icarian communism of Cabet. These theories provoked the anti-feminist 
reaction of Proudhon, the sentimental origin of which is studied with some humour. 
Mme Thibert gives a vivid picture of the milieu of Saint-Simon’s followers and the 
activities of women of this school, and analyses the influence of Georges Sand and 
her contemporary Flora Tristan on its doctrine. The revolution of 1848 gave a 
fresh impetus to the feminist movement. At this time the Voir des Femmes was 
first issued ; it claimed for women ‘‘ the right to take part in the social life of the 
country ”’, including in this vague term political rights. The feminists of 1848 had 
discovered the modern form of feminism. 

This work, remarkable for the wealth of its documentation, the elegance of its 
style and the clearness of its thought, includes an excellent analytical bibliography 
and a detailed table of contents. 


Thomsen, Dr. Hans. Die Verteilung des landwirtschaftlichen Grundbesitzes in 
Sidafrika. Probleme der Weltwirtschaft. Schriften des Instituts fair Weltwirt- 
schaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. 
Bernhard Harms. 41. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1927. xi + 165 pp. 

The subject is land settlement, and especially land settlement policies, in what 
is now the Union of South Africa and what was formerly German South-West 
Africa. A short preface deals with the proper size of farms. The author adopts 
as his criterion not the usual principle of profit, but the total agricultural output, 
that is, the highest possible productivity of the soil. This, he points out, is depend- 
ent on the farmer’s ability to apply labour as well as capital. It is likely that a 
higher rate of productivity, e.g. per acre, has little connection with the total size 
of the farm, but depends wholly on the degree of intensity of cultivation. The 
question of large versus small holdings therefore cannot be decided. 

From the social point of view the author is of opinion that, especially in new 
countries, ownership of the soil is a necessity to attract settlers. In permitting 
ownership by individuals, however, the community is relaxing its influence over a 
future wise distribution of the land from the standpoint of the public interest. 
On this ground the author recommends a system of renting out the land by the 
State, which, moreover, prevents speculation in land values. 

The land policies adopted in South Africa are shown to have depended on the 
dominating interests of the different parties concerned. The Dutch East India 
Company was influenced entirely by trade interests : only one-sixth of the land was 
rationally cultivated. The policy of the English Government was on more definite 
lines. Density of population increased and land was distributed in farms of a 
size not larger than 500 acres. This process of reduction in the size of the farms is 
still going on and is assisted by the Union Government. The German Adminis- 
tration dealt more systematically with the settlement of South-West Africa. From 
very early days the State took over the administration of the country and 
distributed the land in plots of a specified size. It took care to settle a class of small 
proprietors and to stop land speculation by a clause of residence and personal 
management. The outbreak of the war and the administration of this territory as a 
mandate by the Union of South Africa did not give the author any opportunity 
of forming a final judgment on the German land policy. 


Tillinger, Tadeusz. Podstawy psychologiczne Wydajnosci Pracy. wedlug zasad 
Psychologji Zbiorowe j Gustawa Lebon. Warsaw, Drukarnia WI. Lazarskiego, 
1927. 93 pp. 

The author examines the psychological basis of labour’s capacily of output 
according to the principles set forth by Gustav Lebon in La psychologie des foules. 


Unger, Karl. Tabellenwerk der deutschen Krankenversicherung. Wittenberge, 
Martin Bécker, 1927. 96 pp. 
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